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Young Men and Pelitical An article in the St. Joseph, 

Life Mo., Herald emphasizes a fact 
which has undoubtedly occurred to many persons 
of late, which is that comparatively young men 
are filling the important political offices of the 
country. 


Ten years ago there were few men in the Senate 
of the United States who were under fifty years of 
age. To-day almost half of the membership of that 
body is made up of men who are under fifty, and 
a number of them are less than forty. These 
young members have not been silent or idle. They 
are not only prominent in the debates, but they 
have been influential in shaping national legis- 
lation. Senators Lodge, Mason, Beveridge, Fair- 
bank, Carter, McBride, Penrose, Butler, Mallory, 
McLaurin, Chilton and others are all young men. 
President McKinley is not an old man, and Will- 
iam J. Bryan has just passed the constitutional age 
limit when he was nominated for President in 1896. 
To-day, at the age of forty, he is the recognized 
and undisputed leader of his party. In the House 
of Representatives the leaders in debate upon the 
floor and the chief workers in the committee 
rooms are young men. Men who have grown gray 
in politics and public life are now the exceptions 
in both houses of Congress. Young men in 
politics are now commanding the attention of the 
country because of the prominent and important 
positions held by so many of them, because of 
their power in shaping the policy of their parties, 
and because of the universal impression that 
youth and energy will this year receive the addi- 
tional recognition of nomination for Vice-president. 
It is apparently conceded that each of the great 
parties will nominate a young man for the second 
highest office in the country. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor of New York, is a conspicuous example 
of the possibilities that await youth, energy and 
ability in politics. Another New Yorker—somewhat 
his senior in years—whose advance to distinguished 
success in politics and public life has been no less 
rapid than that of Governor Roosevelt, is the pres- 
ent Lieutenant-Governor of the State, Timothy L. 
Woodruff. Senator Lodge and George Fred Will- 
iams, of Massachusetts; Congressman Sulzer, of 
New York; and Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, are 
also notable examples of young men who have 
been and are now successful in politics. National 
and State committees of both political parties are 
now largely dominated by young men. The 
national conventions will be controlled and _ plat- 
forms made this year by men under fifty. In the 
strenuous life of politics at the end of the nine- 
teenth century age may counsel, but youth and 
energy carry elections. 


While St. Helena is intimate- 
ly associated with memories 
of Napoleon, and the fact that Cronje and the 


St. Helena 


“captured Boers have been sent there recalls the 


lonely and hopeless captivity of the French Em- 
peror, it does not follow that the present prisoners 
of war have been exiled to that historic spot for 
any but purposes of convenience. While Bona- 
parte found “its cliffs and valleys scarcely more 
endurable than a cell in the Bastille,” and there is 
a tradition that Dante’s famous inscription over 
the portals of hell, “All Hope Abandon, Ye Who 
Enter Here,” is inscribed above the landing, the 
Boers will doubtless enjoy captivity there more 
thoroughly than they could in almost any other 
available situation. We find in the Tribune of 
New York an article upon the subject which 
adds the following reasons for England’s choice 


of this spot: 

In the first place, the British Government can 
have no thought of lifelong exile of prisoners of 
war. It has no mind to make of Cronje another 
Bonaparte or another Arabi. It declines to ex- 
change prisoners, knowing that is the surest way in 
which to bring the war to a speedy close. There- 
fore it has to provide for the safe keeping of all 
the Boer prisoners it has taken until the return of 
peace, when they will, of course, be liberated. 
Three courses are open to it. It could keep them 
in prison on land in Cape Colony, as it has been 
doing. In that case they would necessarily have to 
be cooped up within narrow bounds, and there 
would be constant attempts made by them to com- 
municate with friends outside and to escape. That 
has been the case at Simonstown. The Boers have 
tried to get out of prison by tunneling, and have 
carried on contraband communication with their 
friends by means of letters concealed in water- 
melons. Such imprisonment is therefore attended 
with much vexation to both prisoners and guards. 
Another plan would be to confine them aboard 
transport ships at some distance from the shore. 
There they would be secure enough. But nothing 
is more odious than the very name of “prison 
ship,” and there can be few greater hardships than 
to shut up on shipboard for weeks or months men 
who have been accustomed all their lives to free 
roaming on the land. The third course is to send 
them to some bit of land where they will have the 
freedom of land life and yet be quite secure from 
rescue or escape. The nearest such spot is St. 
Helena. Remote as that island is, it is the nearest 
of all to Cape Town. It is a place of agreeable cli- 
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mate, almost identical with that of the old home of 
the prisoners. It is also eminently salubrious, a 
veritable sanatorium. And it combines freedom 
from restraint and security from escape in a notable 
degree. ‘there the prisoners will not have to be 
confined in cells or within stockades, as the British 
prisoners are at Pretoria. They may have the free 
range of the island. And yet there will be no dan- 
ger of their breaking jail or communicating im- 
properly with friends outside. There they will be 
kept until the war is ended and terms of peace are 
established, and then they will be brought back to 
Cape Town and set at liberty, to become loyal sub- 
jects of the Queen. Such is the British plan. 


A question of no little con- 
sequence to morality in gen- 
eral is to be found in the manner in which peoplé 
answer questions about the latest books which 
flood the market. These books are not all 
“trash,” but it is quite generally thought that an 
intimate knowledge with the latest books is quite 
essential to a well-bred and cultivated character. 
It is hardly necessary to say that such familiarity 
with the books of the day leads to deceit and a 
species of lying in order to foil the persecuting 
tormentor whose first desire is to know if we have 
read the very latest book by the very newest au- 
thor. The New York Commercial Advertiser, 
referring to the “books we haven’t read,” says: 


Pride of reading is a terrible thing, worse than 
pride of birth, because more aggressive. There are 
certain literarv sets where the book is an instrument 
of tyranny. If you haven’t read it you are made to 
feel unspeakably mean and abject, for the book 
you haven’t read is always the one book in the 
world that you should have read. It is the sole 
test of literary insight, good taste and mental 
worth. To confess you haven’t read it is to expose 
yourself as a pretentious upstart and a fraud. It is 
like admitting that you have never eaten with a fork. 
Now, when this social pressure is brought to bear 
upon a man, what happens? This depends on his 
moral character. If there is a flaw in it anywhere, 
it breaks down. Weak, sensitive persons will in- 
variably stammer out a lie. The temptation to 
escape the ignominy is irresistible. The have-reads 
are hard, insolent and cruelly triumphant. The 
haven’t-reads feel they must either tell lies or slink 
home. Then there are all sorts of miserable com- 
promises. Without actually saying that he has read 
one of the obligatory books, a weak character will 
act as if he had. He ventures a few of those vague, 
universal comments which he knows are bound to 
be true of anything, anywhere. But it is a wretched 
piece of business, and most harrowing to the nerves. 
The awful fidgetiness of a poor baited unread man, 
when he thinks he is being cornered, is pitiful to see. 
Next comes the stage of involuntary deceit. By talk- 
ing about books as if he had read them he comes 
to think he has. He uses third-hand quotations as 
if they were his own. At this point humbug enters 
the heart: the mind, as you might say, becomes 
encrusted with its own bluffs. Finally, there is liter- 
ary second childishness and oblivion and death. 
Some choose the most virtuous course by reading 
books just to say they have read them, thereby sav- 
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ing their souls, perhaps, but certainly swamping 
their intellects. 


Another similar article in the 
Evening Post, prompted by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell’s lecture on the question, 
“Is it possible to tell a good book from a bad 
one?” likens the modern publisher’s methods to 
recent examples of artillery practice: 


There is such a tremendous number of books 
hurled at you, like so much shrapnel, and such a 
tremendous noise is made about each. One novel 
is hardly shot from the press before another is fly- 
ing at your head. Behind each new volume, as Mr. 
Birrell says, is “a noisy crowd bellowing and shout- 
ing praise or blame.” We have all seen these boom- 
ing guns in action. They have been making deadly 
practice all winter in connection with several books 
which have, in succession, “broken all records” 
for sales. “Have you read Mary Jane?” That is 
the question thrust in your face in enormous let- 
ters, in newspapers and on dead walls. The inquiry 
is partly for information, partly by way of re- 
proach. If you have read “Mary Jane,” you have 
simply done the whole duty of woman. But if you 
have not—why, that interrogation haunts you with 
accusatory insistence. Not read it? Then perhaps 
you scolded the cook and beat the children before 
leaving home. If you have neglected so obvious a 
duty as reading Mary Jane, perhaps you forgot 
to take a bath and change your linen. Such is the 
merit of the advertisement; it associates the read- 
ing of a given book with what the philosophers call 
the negative virtues, like keeping your promises or 
being grateful for favors. If you have these vir- 
tues, it is nothing to your credit; but if you are with- 
out them, you are a monster. Readers of Mary Jane 
are from the point of view of the advertiser, only 
the profitable servants; they have done that which 
it was their duty to do. But the non-readers of that 
blessed damosel? Ah, they are the social outcasts! 


Literary Outcasts 


Justin McCarthy recently 
coined the appellation of “dis- 
appearing authors” in an article which showed 
how completely some once popular novel writers 
and books have drifted out of public recollection. 
Among these he instances Charles Kingsley’s Al- 
ton Locke, Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the 
Hearth, and the works of Charles Lever and of 
Anthony Trollope. A writer in the New York 
Mail and Express rather pertinently asks why the 
writer fails to inquire into the most interesting 
part of the whole question, viz.: Why these au- 
thors have disappeared? He answers the ques- 
tion thus: 

Matthew Arnold, in one of his essays, remarks 
that “posterity, alarmed at the way in which liter- 
ary baggage grows upon it, always seeks to leave 
behind as much as it can, as much as it dares— 
everything but masterpieces.” This stern necessity 
under which posterity labors—a necessity which, 
of course, grows more insistent every day—ac- 
counts for disappearing authors. They are dis- 
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appearing to make way for their appearing 
brethren. If posterity did not rigidly enforce this 
rule it would be smothered by books as surely as 
Pompeii was smothered by Vesuvius’s lava. Mr. 
McCarthy might have indefinitely extended his list 
of disappearances. Who reads Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales these days? or Spenser’s Faerie Queen? 
or Milton’s Paradise Lost? Classics all, by com- 
mon consent; but a classic that remains unopened 
is practically a book that has disappeared. I know 
of no novel which is worthy to be placed on the 
same shelf with Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe. 
So a critic once expressed himself. But how many 
novel readers of the present day are acquainted 
with Clarissa Harlowe? 

It may be asked if the fact that even the classics 
which Mr. Arnold calls “masterpieces” are neg- 
lected in favor of contemporaneous writers, most 
of whom lack the fire of genius, is not an indict- 
ment of the literary taste of our age. Well, the 
old proverb insists that “ a live dog is better than 
a dead lion.” So long as human nature remains 
as it is people will find the living present more in- 
teresting than the past, and evince a special fond- 
ness for the writers cf the present whom they ad- 
judge worthy, even if they do not regard them as 
the equal of some of their brethren who have gone 
before. Obedience to the canons of literary art 
demands that they should not so conduct them- 
selves. But the general reader laughs at such 
canons and is not greatly concerned as to what 
fastidious critics have to say about his taste. 


There is a philosophic octo- 
genarian living in Chicago 
by the name of Dr. D. R. Pearson, who has an- 
nounced that the secret of longevity is in having 
fun with what money you possess, by giving itaway 
during lifetime to such people and institutions 
as will be benefited by it. Fortunately, he is said 
to be a wealthy man, and his fun éan last him for 
a while. He is also somewhat sententious, as 
the following bit from the San Francisco Chron- 
icle shows: 

Dr. Pearson says that any man who gets a right 
start from his parents should live a hundred years 
and be happy all the time. All he needs to do is 
not to commit slow suicide. All he needs to do is 
dcector, “dig their graves with their teeth.” Some 
of his aphorisms are very pointed. “Let a man 
abuse his stomach and he’ll get fidgety, be cross 
to his family and go to the devil.” “Every time 
you fret you lose a minute of life.” “If you over- 
work your liver it will tell on your brain.” “Give 
away your money; it’s exhilarating and tends to 
longevity.” There is no doubt that the secret of 
long life is plain living, abundance of sleep and 
avoidance of worry. The first two are within the 
reach of all men. The last might be had by many 
who never get it. There is, of course, nothing new 
in this doctrine. It has been taught by philoso- 
phers from the foundation of the world. The 
novelty is in finding a man who lives up to it. 
And yet there are more such than we realize. We 
have all of us seen them. Every community has 
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such a patriarch who has outlived his contempo- 
raries, and remains as an exemplar to younger gen- 
erations of the joy which results from a prudent 
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life. It is old age and not youth which has the 
greatest capacity for enjoyment when that capacity 
has not been frittered away by the excesses of 
youth. None is so happy as the white-haired old 
man whose fresh face, bright eye and erect form 
give evidence of a well-spent life. 


No one in New York, or who 
has visited the city of late, 
can have failed to be impressed by the growth of 
of luxury in our office buildings, our apartment 
houses and our hotels. For a people which prides 
itself upon its democratic simplicity, it seems as 
if possession of the most luxuriously appointed 
homes and caravansaries were something of a re- 
proach. Nevertheless, it is an undisputed fact 
that the hotels of New York are luxurious beyond 
anything to be found anywhere else in the world. 
“James Russell Lowell,” says the Springfield Re- 
publican, “once wrote to a friend that art in 
America was almost entirely devoted to utilitarian 
ends, and was manifested not in churches and 
museums and libraries so much as in railroad 
stations. That is not so true now, yet art in its 
various forms has certainly been more and more 
drawn upon in the development of hotel life in the 
great cities. No life in the world, probably, has 
more luxury in it already than that of the well-to- 
do in the greatest of American cities.” While 
this spread of luxury into the comforts and con- 
veniences of our home surroundings is going on, 
it does not extend to our dress and manners, to 
judge by an article in the Boston Gazette upon 
“Homespun and Heroism,” which calls particular 
attention to the existence among Americans of 
a sort of a worship of rude homespun clothes as 
the distinctive badge of our simplicity and manly 
virtue. We cannot help quoting the article at 
some length, as follows: 

The typical citizen of our country is supposed to 
be a man who has a pride in his well-worn, well- 
stained working attire; who would not accept bet- 
ter if he could get it, as well fitting, clean attire is 
a sign of effeminacy. Feeling himself superior to 
kings and emperors, he is proud of the fact that 
he has no education, is proud of the rough frank- 
ness of his manners, and has a bluff contempt for 
the little graces, little virtues and polish that make 
life more endurable to non-typical people. Having 
imagined the typical citizen, those who invented 
him are eargerly anxious to uphold it as the only 
type of the real, independent man, and they look 
down with disapproval on those who are furthest 
removed from the type. In political speeches, in 
conversation, in newspapers, homespun and igno- 
rance are praised as if they were heaven-sent gifts, 
while culture and tailor-made garments are held up 
as evidence of a cruel, wicked aristocracy. There 
is supposed to be something heroic in the man who 
is so superior to conventionalities that he spits on 
the drawing-room carpet and shovels food into his 
mouth with a knife. It brings him in strong con- 
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trast with the courtiers of effete monarchies, and is 
unmistakable evidence of the largeness of his mind 
and the honesty of his intentions. During the 
French revolution true patriots could always de- 
tect scoundrelly royalists by their cleanliness, and 
the mistaken use of soap and water brought many 
a man and woman to the guillotine. In our wor- 
ship of homespun we have not gone as far as this, 
but we have gone far enough for even clever men 
to ask. why we should accept the [European 
standard of culture as our model, why rather we 
should not use our lack of culture as the measure 
for all other kinds of culture, condemning or 
praising as it receded from or approached our 
home standard. Now, while it is undeniable that 
rank is but the guinea’s stamp and that a man in 
homespun is a man for all that; while it is un- 
deniable that well-fitting attire and the “minor vir- 
tues,” as Lord Chesterfield calls them, have no 
bearing on the worth or genuineness of a man, 
they are not without their uses to civilized peoples. 
George Washington, of undying fame, lost nothing 
in heroic stature because of his courtliness of man- 
ners and his punctiliousness in trifles, and Oom 
Paul does not gain an inch in stature because he has 
the manners of a boor. When man separated from 
his first cousin, the monkey, he began the difficult 
business of polishing himself, of separating himseli 
from the evidence of his cheap descent, getting 
away as far as possible from his animal ancestors, 
and his progress is not gauged from the ships in 
his seaports, but by the attributes that make him 
a reputable member of society. The highest cul- 
ture goes with the highest civilization, and the 
fashion in this is not set by any particular nation, 
but by the peoples of the civilized world generally. 
Homespun may drink a plateful of soup as it 
drinks a glass of water, but this is not independ- 
ence of character, or a symptom of rare manliness, 
but simply ignorance. A man may not be the 
worse for this ignorance, but surely he is no bet- 
ter because of it. 


There is a very noticeable 
distaste among Americans for 
the titles which are often thrust upon them by 
circumstance. While in the South it is common 
mon to make colonels out of everybody, it may be 
questioned whether a real colonel would not prefer 
to be called plain “Mr.” It is certainly true that 
so many quacks have adopted the name of “Pro- 
fessor Thus and So,” that the real professors at 
colleges have dropped the title for the plain “Mr.” 
of everyday life. In writing upon the topic, the 
Independent finds as a reason for this the “inher- 
ent modesty which dislikes to assume titles of dis- 
tinction and prefers the form of democratic equal- 
ity.” Speaking of the subject, the Macon Tele- 
graph adds: 

Contrast this “inherent modesty” in high places 
with the vainglorious assumption of the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy in certain African churches. It ap- 
pears that the dusky bishops not only cultivate 
pomp and circumstance and give forth their ex- 
cathedra utterances with the majesty of a cloud- 
compelling Jove, but eagerly accept titles which are 
ridiculous. Our friend Bishop Turner, for instance, 
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has published in his “Voice of Missions” no end 
of letters to himself as “Your Grace,” “Your 
Lordship.” But negroes are not the only sinners. 
Many white men have yet to learn that true 
distinction is not enhanced by hurrahing outriders 
and gaudy placards. It is nearly fifty years since 
Victor Hugo wrote that the high-sounding Chris- 
tion names of the French nobles of the eighteenth 
century having in the nineteenth century been ap- 
propriated by the people of the streets, the tendency 
in high circles was back toward old and simple 
forms. There is something more than “inherent 
modesty” in the preference for plain “Mister” now- 
adays. Among people of some distinction it is 
really less common than such titles as judge, 
colonel, professor and the like. 


The 2g £ St. George 
Mivart and the Church | he death o , t. Ge rge 
Mivart, the scientist, came 


lately after a verbal contest with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church over questions of faith, which re- 
sulted in his practical excommunication. An ac- 
count of this is of interest at this time, and we 
give the following details of it from an article 
in the San Francisco Argonaut, written before his 
death: 


A few years ago in one of his articles he differed 
from the Roman Catholic doctrine of a material 
hell. The article was condemned by the Curia and 
placed on the Index Expurgatorius. Sem gd 
Mivart submitted. But last month he published, i 
two English reviews, articles concerning iemuiies 
of faith which met with the disapproval of Cardinal 
Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster, head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England. In them Pro- 
fessor Mivart said he does not believe that “all 
species of animais came up to Adam to be named by 
him.” He does not believe that “Jonah lived within 
the belly of any kind of marine animal.” He does 
not believe that “ the world was created in any six 
periods of time.” He does not believe that ‘Lot’s 
wife was turned into pillar of salt.’ He does not 
believe that “Joshua interfered with the regularity 
of solar time.” Finally, he does not believe a num- 
ber of other things that the Councils of Florence, 
Trent. and the Vatican say that he must believe. 
Cardinal Vaughan, Cz ardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, has demanded that Professor Mivart shal! 
sign a formula or profession of faith, some para- 
graphs of which run as follows: “I hereby declare 
that. recognizing the Catholic Church to be the 
supreme and infallible guardian of the Christian 
faith, I submit therein my judgment to hers, be- 
lieving all that she teaches and condemning all that 
she condemns. I condemn and revoke all other 
words and statements which in articles contributed 
by me to the Fortnightly Review and the Nineteenth 
Century, or in any other of my writings are found 
to be, in matters of faith or morals, contrary to the 
teaching of the holy Catholic faith according to the 
determination of the Apostolic See; and in all such 
matters I submit myself to the judgment of the said 
see; receiving all that it receives and condemning 
all that it condemns.” Dr. Mivart did not consent 
to sign this recantation, and asked whether he 
should believe that “Divine inspiration guarantees 
the truth of certain statements.” The Cardinal 
replied to this in the language of St. Augustine: “I 
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should not believe in the truth of Scripture unless 
the authority of the Catholic Church so bade me.” 
The Cardinal then formally declared the inhibition 
of Professor Mivart, thus depriving him of the 
sacraments of the church until he shall have re- 
canted his opinions. Professor Mivart responds 
at length, saying, among other things: “It is now 
evident that a vast and impassable abyss yawns be- 
tween Catholic dogma and science, and no man with 
ordinary knowledge can henceforth join the com- 
munion of the Roman Catholic Church if he cor- 
rectly understands whit its principles and its teach- 
ing really are, unless they are radically changed.” 
He instances these beliefs of Roman Catholics: 
“To ask a reasonable man to believe such puerile 
tales would be to insult him. Plainly the Councils 
of Florence, Trent, and the Vatican have fallen suc- 
cessively into greater and greater errors, and thus 
all rational trust in either popes or councils is at 
an end. . . . Now, I have myself maintained, 
and maintain, that a secret wish, an unconscious 
bias, may lead to the acceptance or rejection of be- 
liefs of various kinds, and certainly of religious be- 
liefs. But when the question is a purely inter- 
tectual one of the utmost simplicity, or like a pro- 
position in Euclid, then | do not believe in the pos- 
sibility of emotional deception. The falsehood of 
the historical narration about Babel is a certainty 
practically as great as that of the equality of the 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle.” 


The foregoing from a non-Catholic source may 
be supplemented by the following note by a Cath- 
olic in the London Outlook: 


“An interesting chapter in the history of Roman 
Catholicism ends with the death of Dr. St. George 
Mivart. Some thirty years ago his opportunity 
came to him. The Vatican Council had alienated 
scme and chilled many; the great Achilles disap- 
proved from his tent at Edgbaston, the Origin of 
Species was a fashionable gospel; and men, not 
otherwise dull, wondered if Pius IX. was to be the 
last of the Popes. Grotesque as it seems, many really 
believed that the old creeds were dying, and we were 
solemnly reminded that we ‘lived in a scientific age.’ 
Mivart appeared as the providential man to save 
orthodoxy in its last trenches. He started with the 
advantage of being able to understand his op- 
penents’ position. Sweeping away the folly of 
Liberatore and his like (who has dismissed the new 
theories as absurd), Mivart adopted scientific 
methods in his Genesis of Species, his Origin of 
Human Reason, his Man and Apes, his Contem- 
porary Evolution, and was soon recognized as a 
first-rate fighting man. He examined, weighed, 
pleaded, refuted; brought his immense special 
knowledge into action; picked small holes in his 
enemies’ armor; did all that destructive criticism 
can do. His pertinacity and skill were as constant 
as his courage and courtesy. With characteristic 
candor and gencrosity, Darwin accepted many cor- 
rections on minor points, and warmly praised his 
critic’s ability. Delighted at seeing the foe met on 
his own ground, and magnifying a series of skir- 
mishes into so many pitched battles, Catholics hailed 
the new St. George as an authentic champion; a 
Papal degree was conferred on him, and the recon- 
ciliation between science and religion was regarded 
as complete. During the reaction which followed 
the golden age when Newman, Alimonde, and Gib- 
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bons were made Cardinals, Mivart grew more and 
more uneasy; at last he disowned the official her- 
meneutics, and was himself driven out into the 
desert. There was mismanagement and indiscretion 
on both sides. Illness and age betrayed Mivart into 
saying more than was defensible, and the witch- 
smellers went upon his track. 


The loss to France in the 

burning of the Théatre Fran- 
cais is very great, but the historic pile will, as 
later news asserts, be soon replaced by a far more 
spacious and magnificent building, for which the 
State has made a large appropriation. An inter- 
esting account of the old structure appears in the 
3rooklyn Eagle, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing: 
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The Théatre Francais, more commonly known 
from the company that occupied the Comédie 
Fracaise, was not only the typical play house of 
France, but it has been the distinctive home of 
French drama, the starting point of successes in 
authorship, the school for actors. Its companies 
have included the greatest names in stage art of 
that artistic country, and in our own day it has 
brought into fame such players as Bernhardt, 
Mounet-Sully, Got, the Coquelins, Delaunay, 
Reichemberg, Richepin, Croisette, Samary, Worms, 
while the great names that preceded these have 
included Adrienne Lecouvreur, Talma, Mlle. Mars, 
Lemaitre, Rachel, and most famous of all, Moliére, 
founder of the house and father of French comedy. 
It was a State theatre. France owned it, therefore 
it paid no taxes and no rent. The actors received 
salaries and were also shareholders, securing yearly 
dividends on the profits of the performances. They 
were splendidly housed and many of the dressing 
rooms contained costly pictures and bric-a-brac— 
an astonishing concession, when one considers what 
dressing rooms are, at least in our country. It was 
one of the few theatres also that had a green room, 
for green rooms are among the fictions of the play 
house. In its halls and galleries were pictures and 
busts, most of which have been destroyed by the 
flames, and it had the most valuable library of 
dramatic literature in the country. Of this it is 
likely that little or nothing remains. The archives 
contained bills and prompt books, original manu- 
scripts and a remarkably full history of the house 
and its associations, which was posted up to the very 
time of the fire. The loss to Paris and the world 
in these matters and in art alone is deplorable. 


The growing interest which 
is being taken in municipal 
art—by which is meant the proper decoration of 
out streets—dates from the time of the Chicago 
Fair. Since then artists and decorators have 
come together and are now working to attain 
general public recognition of the value of artistic 
surroundings in our every-day life. In the press 
there are new projects cropping up from day to 
day which show the drift of public interest. The 
New York Times calls attention to one of these 
in an article on the decoration of the National 
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Capitol, which it advocates as a necessity to the 
looks and completeness of the structure. It says: 


It would not be easy to overrate the effect upon 
the country at large of a thorough and well-pon- 
dered decoration of the National Capitol; that build- 
ing toward which the eyes of most Americans are 
turned and to which the patriot makes his pil- 
grimage as soon as he is able. Short as our history 
is, compared with that of many nations of the Old 
World, there are subjects and to spare which call 
for realization in statuary, mosaic, wall painting, 
and the minor arts. Should the Capitol be de- 
corated within and without on a scale commensurate 
with the size and wealth of our country, using the 
talents of our best artists, the influence of the 
national art would radiate to the Capitol of every 
State and effect favorably not only the State Legis- 
latures, but the municipalities of our larger cities. 
Each State would have to equal the standard set at 
the Capitol, not with respect to the cost of the 
architecture and its decorations, but with regard to 
the artistic level to which their buildings and 
statuary and painting must attain. It is reasonable 
to believe that the bills introduced into the Senate 
and the House will do more to encourage national 
art than all our municipal art societies and local art 
clubs combined, provided Congress will pass them 
promptly and .the President’s hand be not forced, 
when he appoints the commissioners, by the des- 
perate wiles of the office seekers. 


While it is desirable to deco- 
rate our streets and public 
buildings, the new architecture has developed in 
the modern sky scraper a species of construction 
which has practically revolutionized the art of 
building. The question which it agitates most 
seriously concerns the individual more intimately 
than he imagines, for it is not yet determined 
to what height this species of construction can 
be made to go with safety. At a conference in 
Baltimore lately a project was advanced for build- 
ing a new city hall for New York of one hundred 
stories in height. In an account of it the New 
York Times says: . 


The projector insisted that the predominance 
which it is of course desirable to maintain of public 
over private buildings could not be maintained with- 
out rivaling or surpassing the private buildings in 
altitude. He audaciously proposed that the City 
Hall should be the tallest building on Manhattan 
Island, and suggested a height of a hundred stories, 
though he would perhaps consent to compromise 
on fifty. He argued that such a predominating 
monument would do much, or might be made to 
do much, toward bringing the existing skyscrapers 
not only into subjection, but into some sort of unity 
which the assemblage of them now so conspicuously 
lacks. There is something in this, no doubt, and if 
all the municipal departments were to be housed in 
one building on the area indicated, it would un- 
doubtedly have to be a building of a great many 
stories. At the same time it may be suggested that 
the American skyscraper has not yet become a 
work of art or a recognized architectural type. It 
will never become such so long as it is a structural 
sham, imitating the forms and construction of an 
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impossible building of masonry in a building which 
is in fact a skeleton of metal with a wrapper or 
envelope of fire-resisting material. The artistic 
evolution of the skyscraper must proceed much 
further than it has gone as yet before advocates of 
the improvement of municipal art should acquiesce 
in the employment of it for a monumental civic 
building. 


As we approach the season 
when the mosquito and ma- 
laria will both be upon us, the following observa- 
tions relating to the two will be of interest. They 
are from the New York Tribune: 


One elaborate experiment which has just been 
planned is to be undertaken in that portion of 
Europe most afflicted with malaria, the marshes 
of the Roman Campagna. The London School of 
Tropical Diseases and the British Colonial Office 
will co-operate in the enterprise, the former sup- 
plying a commission of medical experts and the 
latter the money required. Two skilled observers 
and their servants are to spend their nights in a 
specially constructed hut from May to October. 
Inasmuch as the kind of mosquito that is believed 
to be responsible for the dissemination of the in- 
fection bites only at night, the conditions of the 
test will be enforced only from an hour before sun- 
set to an hour after sunrise. The four persons 
will stay inside the hut during these hours, but will 
be protected by gauze doors, window screens and 
other provisions for excluding mosquitoes. If, in 
spite of all these precautions, one of the four per- 
sons should be attacked with malarial fever, the 
fact would prove that some other agency than the 
insect also has a share in the dissemination of the 
disease. If, on the contrary, absolute immunity is 
enjoyed, it will be a fair inference that the mosquito 
alone is to blame, and that safety in infected regions 
is to be secured by suitable netting. 

But it is desirable, furthermore, to know just how 
the mosquito acquires the malarial germ. Some 
iight will be thrown on this question by another ex- 
periment that has been projected. This will be con- 
ducted in London. A quantity of mosquitoes will 
be bred in laboratories, and jealously guarded 
against accidental infection. Under careful super- 
vision they will be permitted to bite persons whose 
blood contains malarial parasites, and afterward to 
attack men who are known to be absolutely free 
from this taint. If, now, any of the latter develop 
malarial fever, it will be evident how the mos- 
quitoes became infected. 

It will still remain to be shown, however, that 
the mosquito can acquire the germs in no other 
way, and also that it can transmit them only by 
inoculation. The latter is the more important of 
the two questions. If the mosquito is alone re- 
sponsible for the distribution of malarial poison, 
but can disseminate it in more ways than the one 
here considered, then netting would be only a par- 
tial protection, and it would be necessary to fail 
back on a campaign of extermination. But if the 
insect works harm only by biting, the task of de- 
fence will happily be much narrowed and simplified. 
It is to be hoped that American investigators will 
devote some thought to this feature of the problem, 
and also seek to verify Surgeon Major Ross’ be- 
lief that only mosquitoes of the genus Anopheles 
are able to communicate malaria. 


Mosquitoes and Malaria 
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The Senussi 


In the March Nineteenth Century there ap- 
peared an article by T. R. Threlfall entitled Se- 
nussi and His Threatened Holy War—A Warn- 
ing. We of the Anglo-Saxon world thought 
when Kitchener crushed the Dervish Mahdi that 
the most formidable Mohammedan foe to Brit- 
ish advance in Africa had been overcome. 
Now we learn that in the Libyan desert and with- 
in the British sphere according to the agreement 
between England and France—but a sphere into 
which no Britisher dare advance on pain of 
death—is established Sidi Mohammed es-Senussi 
Grand Master of a Mohammedan order which 
is suspected of controlling to the point of fanati- 
cism millions of Mohammedans. 

Very little information is obtainable about this 
reformed Mohammedan sect—for Senussi-ism is 
from a comparative point of view akin to Luther- 
anism. In fact, until the recent publication of 
From Sphinx to Oracle, by Silva White, there 
was nothing in English but an occasional article 
in a scientific magazine, or reference in a book 
of travel. Mr. White’s chapter on the Senussi 
is little more than a summary of the works of two 
Frenchmen, MM. H. Duveyrier and Louis Rinn. 
Mr. White frankly acknowledges his indebted- 
ness, though in his desire for first-hand informa- 
tion he traveled from Cairo across the desert to 
Siwa, hoping that he would be permitted to pro- 
ceed a hundred and twenty miles farther to Jar- 
abub, the former headquarters of the Grand 
Master. But at Siwa, as he was given definitely 
to understand, that to proceed farther meant 
death, he turned back without having obtained 
any significant information. The mystery sur- 
rounding the Senussi is made the more impene- 
trable by the disagreement of the two principal 
European authorities as to the aim of the order, 
M. Rinn regarding it as primarily a religious and 
benevolent institution; M. Duveyrier, as a po- 
litical organization held together by hatred of 
the non-Mohammedan. 

In 1865 M. Duveyrier wrote that the funda- 
mental object of the confraternity was to protest 
against concessions made to Western civilization, 
against the innovations which the West had been 
permitted to introduce into the East and to oppose 
Western attempts to gain an influence in such 
parts of the country as had thus far been exempt 
by the grace of God. A Senussi priest, preach- 
ing in 1881, forbade a Mohammedan to speak or 
to have any business dealing with a Christian or 
a Jew. If one or the other enjoyed political in- 


dependence in a Mohammedan state, he was an 
enemy to be plundered and killed. About 1881, 
Senussi is said to have enjoyed repeating this 
aphorism: “Turks and Christians are in the same 
category; I will break them at one blow.” 

The order was founded about 1840 by Sidi 
Mohammed Ben Ali es-Senussi, a learned and 
gifted Algerian. A born reformer, he in his 
young manhood fell under the displeasure of the 
Turkish officials and was banished to Morocco, 
where he joined the powerful Mulei Taieb order. 
He remained there seven years studying religion, 
especially the Shadli doctrine. At the end of 
that time, France having assumed the govern- 
ment of Algeria, he returned to his native state 
preaching his own doctrine by the way. Later 
he visited Egypt, “but made himself so objection- 
able to the orthodox Mohammedan leaders that 
they conspired against him and, it is alleged, 
tried to poison him. Proceeding next to Mecca, 
he so impressed the chief of the Shadli teachers 
with his zeal and ability that on the latter’s 
death Senussi was appointed his successor. In 
course of time he undertook a propagandist mis- 
sion throughout Yemen and secured a powerful 
following among the fanatical Wahabees. He 
then took up his residence in the Tripolitan 
province of Barka, but, resenting the constant 
interference of the Turkish authorities he re- 
moved to Jarabub, a pleasant well-watered oasis 
in the Lybian desert, where he was inaccessible 
to all save his sworn disciples.. Here he spent his 
remaining years in instructing his missionaries 
and consolidating his power. When he died, in 
1859, he was buried in a costly mausoleum, and 
Jarabub henceforth became the Mecca for vast 
numbers of devoted pilgrims from North and 
East Africa, from Arabia, Turkey and elsewhere.” 

On his death-bed he appointed his son to be his 
successor, and is said to have declared him to be 
the coming Mahdi (redeemer). The son, though 
he does not claim the title of Mahdi, is called by 
his followers Senussi el-Mahdi. “He is un- 
doubtedly a lineal descendant of the Prophet, 
through Fatma; and besides fulfilling other con- 
ditions, is said to have between his shoulders ‘the 
sign of the Prophets’-—a blue mark or naevus. 
According to the Moslem tradition the bodies of 
Moses, Christ and Mohammed, ‘the most perfect 
of creatures,’ were similarly distinguished.” 

The only European who has ever seen the 
Sheikh el-Senussi was the German explorer, Nat- 
chigal. He was much impressed by the dignified 
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bearing of the Grand Master, and by his learning. 
This meeting occurred in 1884, when the Dervish 
Mahdi was attempting to gain the support of the 
Sidi Senussi. In speaking with Natchigal about 
the Dervish Mahdi, Sidi Senussi remarked con- 
temptuously: “What have I to do with this 
Fakir from Dongola? Am I not myself a Mahdi 
if I choose?” He never had any connéction with 
the Dervish Mahdi, though very substantial bribes 
were offered for his support. 

Natchigal was specially impressed with the 
Sheikh’s knowledge of European affairs. He re- 
ceives regularly the best European books, period- 
icals and journals, and his library is said to be one 
of the finest in the Mohammedan world. 

Though Mr. White did not succeed in reaching 
Jarabub, he obtained the following description 
from an Arab guide, Abd-el Gade, who had re- 
cently visited that town: Jarabub is at once 
a fortress and a convent, a university and 
a shrine. Within its high walls, which are 
built of stone and are very strong, impreg- 
nable except to modern artillery, there are many 
stone buildings; a fine mosque, with a court 
yard in front, surrounded by dwellings formerly 
occupied by the Mahdi and his councillors; a 
number of houses for students and their teachers; 
rooms for guests and the Wekil in charge of 
them, and many rest houses. There are two 
wells, one near the bath and the other in the spa- 
cious court, where all the inhabitants of the town 
and many animals can be collected together with- 
out overcrowding. The town is built in the form 
of a horseshoe, or rather a stirrup, the rounded 
end facing the East; and there are only two gates 
admitting to the town (at least Abd-el-Gade saw 
no others), the Eastern and the Western. He de- 
scribed these gates as being very strong, built of 
stone and wood, and so wide that four camels 
can enter abreast. Immediately outside the walls 
is sheer desert. The oases and gardens lie at a 
distance of half-an-hour’s march, and there are 
many water-holes. The camels, horses, cows, 
goats and sheep, of which the inhabitants possess 
a great number, are driven every evening to the 
“hattieh,” some being kept there by negro slaves. 

At the time of Abd-el-Gade’s visit, there were 
scarcely more than two thousand people at Jara- 
bub, of whom, he said, only five hundred were 
slaves. The majority was composed of boys, 
undergoing a course of instruction at the uni- 
versity; and he saw no women or girls All the 
men were Arabs, well dressed, and apparently in 
affluent circumstances, and the town was clean 
and orderly. 

A few years ago the Sheikh el-Senussi left 
Jarabub to make Joffa his headquarters. Joffa 
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is one of a group of oases usually passing under 
the name of Kufra, situated in the heart of the 
Libyan desert. ‘The physical limits of that desert 
where desert conditions are more pronounced 
than in any other part of the world—are unde- 
fined; its politically recognized boundaries are 
Tripoli and Barka on the North, Fezza on the 
West, the ancient boundary of Egypt on the East, 
the highlands between Tibesti and Ennedi and 
the open desert on the South. In each one of 
these boundary states (Egypt excepted), Senussi 
is all powerful. From his seat at Joffa the Grand 
Master of the order is the absolute ruler of the 
Sahara. No European is permitted to approach 
his stronghold. He is credited with having or- 
dered the murder of many European travelers and 
explorers. An Arab guide told Mr. White that 
once when he was at Jarabub the Mahdi or some 
learned “fckké” (priest), read “in the book” that 
a European was approaching, and that in con- 
sequence a body of horsemen was despatched 
against him and destroyed him and his caravan. 
They put out his eyes and cut his throat. 

“The ruins of Cyrenaica belong to the Brother- 
hood, and would-be explorers are now warned 
off. At two oases—Aziat and Nejila—the posi- 
tion of which is not precisely known, and proba- 
bly at other places in the peninsula, they keep 
hundreds of fleet camels, ready equipped, with a 
corresponding number of negro drivers, which 
can be despatched at a moment’s notice to any 
part of Africa. At Tobruk—a port which 
Schweinfurth visited in 1883, and described as 
possessing the finest harbor in North Africa, ex- 
cept Bizerta, being nearly as large and as deep as, 
and more secure than that of Alexandria—they 
import, unhindered, arms and munitions of war, 
which are landed by ships specially engaged in 
this contraband traflic. At Benghazi, too, they 
have a free hand. There are to be seen innum- 
erable slaves, horses, camels and sheep branded 
with the name of Allah, the “cachet” of the order. 
Minor centres of the order are found in Morocco, 
with the reigning dynasty of which country 
Senussi el-Mahdi is connected by birth through 
Idris, the founder; in Algeria, which is honey- 
combed with Senussi intriguers; in Tunis, where 
they maintain a precarious foothold; throughout 
Tripoli and in all the oases to the south of these 
regions, up to Taut and Ghat. They are also 
found along the Mediterranean Littoral, between 
Barka and Egypt. In Egypt there are, or 
were in 1883, seventeen Zawias, up to 18 de- 
grees north latitude; but, though successive Khe- 
dives have shown them favor, the Senussi have 
never had any hold on the Nile Valley. Con- 
stantinople is the only place on the borderland 
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of Europe where they maintain a footing, and 
here they have been shown signal, though fluc- 
tuating favors. In Asia, Mecca has a Zawia, with 
a library of 8,000 volumes, and, it is said, there 
are eleven more Zawias in Arabia. In the Hejaz 
and Yemen the Senussi certainly appear to be 
active, and between Mecca and Mesopotamia, 
their chief centres, they exist in scattered com- 
munities.” 

Every Mohammedan traveling across the desert 
receives lodging and food for three days, at each 
Zawia on the way. In some cases he is supplied 
with camel or dromedary for the continuance of 
his journey. It is said that a Mohammedan may 
travel across the Sahara from Wadai to the Med- 
iterranean without a purse. 

The Senussi are the most surprisingly tactful 
propagandists, always adjusting their methods 
to the particular environment of the moment. 
Here they are priest, there teacher, there magis- 
trate. But in whatever capacity, they strive to 
win the confidence of those whom they would 
convert. This is undoubtedly the reason for their 
influence over African races. Unlike the Chris- 
tian propagandist, the Senussi recognizes that 
the African has ideals and a patriotism of his 
own. These aspirations the order respects and 
plays upon. That they study the people among 
whom they are working, and make for the point 
of least resistance, is shown by their work among 
the Berbers, where the native women being in- 
tellectually superior to the men, the Senussi es- 
tablished schools for the women and employed 
them to spread the faith. 

They have gained a great many adherents by 
protecting weak tribes from powerful neighbors. 
So firm is the hold of the order on its nomadic 
semi-savage adherents that it has succeeded in 
persuading many to settle on and cultivate the 
oases of the Sahara, and wherever possible, to 
bring forth new oases. It is said that the loyalty of 
these disciples is so great that they give to the 
brotherhood their little farms won after years of 
toil from a pitiless desert. M. Rinn lays special 
emphasis on this civilizing aspect of the order. 

The country of Wadai, which lies west and a 
little to the north of the territory involved in 
the Fashoda dispute, with its three million or 
more inhabitants, is loyal to the Senussi. This 
loyalty was won by a bit of astute diplomacy. 
A caravan of slaves from Wadai was captured 
on the Egyptian and Tripolitan frontier. Seaussi 
bought the slaves, taught them, and sent them to 
Wadai as free men and missionaries of his doc- 
trine. By this act he so won the good will of the 
Sultan and people of Wadai, that the confra- 
ternity has since succeeded in re-establishing, in 


great part to its own advantage, the ancient com- 
mercial relations of Wadai toward the base of 
the Mediterranean, by Djalo and Benghazi on 
one side and Siwa and Alexandria on the other. 
Recognizing the benefits conferred by the brother- 
hood, and wishing to contribute as brother and 
sovereign to the well-being of the order, the Sul- 
tans of Wadai have from time to time sent to the 
Grand Master caravans, each of which represent 
a fortune. Thus in Africa to-day there exists 
between a King and Prophet a situation com- 
parable to that in Europe in the Middle Ages be- 
tween the Popes and the Temporal Sovereigns. 

The order has a simple but strong organization. 
The “Khuan” (brothers), whose names are care- 
fully recorded in the records of the mother 
“Zawia” (convent), owe absolute respect and 
obedience to the “Mokaddem” or apostolic pre- 
fect in charge of the ecclesiastical district or 
“Zawia” to which they belong. Under the Mo- 
kaddem is a business agent called a “Wekil.” 
The Mokaddem who rarely opens his mouth, 
except to bless, curse or utter an axiom, enjoys 
great prestige in the eyes of humble brothers 
and of Mohammedans who are not members of 
the order, but before the Grand Master or his 
viziers he is littke more than a slave; for by 
means of a very perfect courier system the viziers 
at the court of the Grand Master are able to keep 
in touch with and command all the Mokaddems. 
The person of the Grand Master is sacred. He 
usually wears a veil so that wretched sinners may 
not be blinded by the aureole of his sanctity. At 
the Mohammedan Easter he convokes a synod 
which all of the Mokaddems attend. The spirit- 
ual and political condition of the confraternity 
is discussed and the course of action for the 
coming year determined. 

Every disciple is expected to give 24 per cent. 
of his income, if that exceed $25. If he is too 
poor to pay money he pays by cultivating Zawia 
gardens, building new cloisters or assisting the 
slaves of the order to open up new desert routes. 

Before being admitted to the order, the novice 
must renounce the world and promise to respect 
his Sultan, if he is obedient to the Senussi. If, 
however, the Sultan departs from the religious 
law as it is interpreted and developed by the Se- 
nussi, he is no longer to be obeyed or respected by 
Mohammedans. In that case it becomes a duty 
of the faithful to plot against his power. 

M. Duveyrier belivves that the political influ- 
ence of the Senussi is so strong that when a Sul- 
tan lives in peace with the order it may be taken 
for granted that he is its tool. The brotherhood 
controls the peninsula of Barka, on the Medi- 
terranean. Though the province is nominally 
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under Ottoman rule, the “Senussi administer their 
own code of justice, cheek by jowl with the 
Turkish officials. If a Bedwi of those parts 
swear, ‘May I be excluded from the Zawai if,’ 
etc., one may be sure that he is speaking the 
truth. And this oath has superceded that on 
‘the head of the Prophet’ among the Senussi.” 

The chief aim of Senussi-ism is to teach the 
exaltation of the idea of God who alone is to be 
worshipped. One may without sacrilege venerate 
living saints, because the breath of God fills their 
souls, but after their death that veneration cannot 
be perpetuated by pilgrimages to their tombs, or 
by invoking their intercession. The Prophet 
Mohammet, “most perfect of creatures,” say the 
orthodox Mohammedans, is not an exception to 
this rule.* Men are prohibited any extravagance 
in dress. Silk embroideries, gold and silver arti- 
cles are denied them. Jewels and precious metals 
may be used to decorate the hilt and scabbard of 
the sword, because it is destined for sacred war. 
Women are not restricted as to personal adorn- 
ment. The Mohammedan law against drunken- 
ness is enforced, and temperance is carried to 
the point of forbidding coffee and tobacco. 

To find the spiritual root of Senussi-ism we 
have to go back to the very early days of the 
faith when the disciples of the Prophet, seeing 
that excesses of the first caliphs were producing 
and were likely to continue to produce many 
schisms within the faith, formed a mystic associa- 
tion known as Sufisme, more exactly Asceticism. 
Sufisme, says M. Rinn, is not a philosophic or 
a religious sect. It is a manner of living in per- 
fect purity; it has neither dogma nor rule; it is 
neither Mohammedan nor Christian; it is solely 
concerned with hunger and renouncement. 

About the time of the crusades, Mohammedans 
who had embraced Sufisme seem to have or- 
ganized their propaganda; the order of Sidi Abd- 
el-Kader el Dijini being the first fruit. From 
this order sprang many others, but the purest 
was that of the Shadelya, founded in the twelfth 
century by Si Ahsen ali Shadeli. His doctrines 
are invoked by nearly all the modern orders, and 
his influence is so great that Mohammedans often 
designate his order as the root of orders in ex- 
istence before him. In this connection it is to be 
remembered that the founder of Senussi-ism spent 
seven years’ studying Shadlism before preaching 
his own propaganda, which is distinguished for 
asceticism. Therefore it is not improbable that 
Senussi conceived the idea of revitalizing that 
early mystic association of the disciples of the 


*This is not in accord with the pilgrimages made 


to the Senussi sanctuary at Jarabub. 
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Prophet, and of drawing by means of it all Mo- 
hammedan orders however they diverge on ques- 
tion of formula, into one general organization 
to emphasize and bring into prominence the fun- 
damental truth with which they all started. 
Senussi-ism thus appears in the light of a great 
revivalist organization, the members of which 
need not forswear their own order. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on the truth 
of this supposition by the diki. This is a special 
formula or short prayer, the sign or rallying word 
by which an order is distinguished from its fel- 
lows. With a multiplication of orders it has be- 
come customary to borrow and slightly modify 
the diki of an existing sect. The founder of 
Senussi-ism is credited with having appropriated 
from 40 to 64 dikis. 

In a work on the Religious Confraternities of 
Mohammedans, by Octave Depont and Xavier 
Coppolani (Paris, 1897), we find a map which 
fives the Zawias of the various Mohammedan 
brotherhoods scattered over North Africa, 
Arabia and Turkey. The map shows fifty dif- 
ferent orders, and the Zawias of the Senussi are 
by no means the most numerous. It is main- 
tained by M. Duveyrier that a large proportion 
of these fifty orders are under the intellectual 
yoke of the Senussi and are sworn to fight the 
non-Mohammedan. 

MM. Depont and Coppolani do not take this 
view. They think that the secrecy maintained by 
the order has so worked on the imagination of cer- 
tain Frenchmen, that they have taken fright at 
their own creations. In fact, the cry of “Wolf” 
may be traced to its source in M. Duveyrier 
whose sinister view of the Senussi may perhaps 
be due to the fact that he narrowly escaped as- 
sassination at the hands of the order. 

On the other hand Mr. Threlfall writes: “Force 
has ever been one of the great elements 
of Mohammedan reform. However much _ its 
leaders may advocate abstinence, prayer and 
personal uprightness, the great Mohammed’s 
words, ‘Paradise is found under the shadow of 
swords,’ are as firmly believed in by his followers 
to-day as when he uttered them. Do not the 
faithful all the world over long for the unfurling 
of the sacred green standard and the proclaiming 
of a holy war? Happily for the world’s peace, 
the man has never yet appeared who could weld 
together the rival Mohammedan sects, and arouse 
the zeal of the faithful to its ancient fever-heat. 
Sidi Senussi, however, appears to possess many 
of the qualifications of a great leader, and nothing 
is so certain as that when he does give the word 
he will set Africa, and it may be Arabia, if not 
India, in a blaze.” 
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Under the caption, General 
Cronje as I Knew Him, the 
Philadelphia Times prints the fellowing sketch 
of the Boer general, by J. B. Robinson, former 
Mayor of Kimberley: 


General Cronje 


I have known Commandant Cronje long and inti- 
mately, and I wish that I could now for a moment 
shake his hand and tell him how much I, in com- 
mon, I believe, with every Englishman, admire the 
courage he has shown. He may be our foe, but 
England is generous enough to recognize the good 
qualities of the men against her; and Cronje and his 
5,000 to 7,000 men have certainly revealed a heroism 
never surpassed in the history of our race. Sur- 
rounded by an army of 45,000 men, with 110 guns 
continually pouring shells on their position, they 
stood at bay for days. It is only what those of us 
who know the man expected. Cronje would never 
surrender if there was an alternative. He was sup- 
ported by the Old Guard of the Transvaal. No 
Boer general had such influence over his followers. 
‘they believed him invincible; they almost wor- 
shipped him. The slightest sign of shrinking from 
any one under him brings a few words from the 
general that cut like whipcord, and that brace up 
the waverer like a moral tonic. The English people 
at home do not seem to be able to understand how 
it is that Cronje bade defiance to Roberts’ army for 
so many days. I believe that he could have resisted 
for weeks had he not understood that this meant 
sure death to his men to serve no purpose. * * * 
Picture Cronje to yourself as a little man, quiet- 
looking, at first glance almost insignificant. When 
you first come in contact with him you might for a 
moment or two be inclined to dismiss him as a very 
ordinary man. But a few words from him show 
you, by their grasp, their decisiveness, that first 
impressions are wrong. As you look longer at him 
the type of the face seems familiar, and in a flash 
it comes to you that this is the kind of head that 
is seen in the paintings of the old Dutch masters. 
Cronje, like many Boers, has in him the best blood 
of Europe. When the Edict of Nantes drove the 
finest subjects of France into exile many of them 
went to Holland, and from there on to Africa. The 
Cronjes were among these. The Boers in both 
republics are descendants from the best families of 
Holland and France. Among the Boers he has been 
long known as their fighting general. His reputa- 
tion was first acquired in the native wars and in 
hunting expeditions. His comrades saw his fertility 
of resource, his coolness, his absolute disregard 
of danger. Then came the rebellion of 1880, and 
his record at the siege of Potchefstroom and later 
is well known. Mrs. Cronje is a fit mate for her 
husband, and as brave as he. The Boer women have 
ever been even more daring than the men. It is 
they who many times have urged the men to war 
and rebellion. Ifa man shrinks back, his wife and 
daughters push him forward. In the native wars 
the women often fought with the men. The hus- 


band would stand to the front shooting, and his 
wife or daughter would be behind him loading his 
guns. 
Cronje and his wife. 


Every man who admires bravery will admire 
They will admire him the more 


with his courage well proven since he chose sur- 
render to the profitless dead of his brave band. He 
is a man to be proud of. 


Speaking of Cronje’s home near Potchefstroom, 
an English exchange says: 


It is a simple, single-story house of stone, with 
the inevitable stoep, and is by no means well kept 
or well furnished. Indeed, although Cronje is a 
rich man, it is said that the furniture of the estab- 
lishment could easily be replaced for a hundred 
pounds. The house itself is in the midst of a farm 
of some twelve thousand acres, and there he lived 
like a patriarch of old, ruling his servants, his de- 
pendents and his children with a rod of iron. Yet 
he could unbend at times, and when he used to go to 
Pretoria he would put up at the Transvaal Hotel, 
and, although he lived simply at home, would order 
a good dinner and entertain some of the members 
of the Volksraad. 


A Paris letter to the New 
York Evening Post has this 
to say of the French caricaturist Willette, at 
present to well and unfavorably known to our 
cousins across the water: 


Caricaturist Willette 


The artist Willette has been greatly advertised 
since the English have taken offence at his carica- 
tures of their Queen. He is the great-grandson of 
Fragonard, who died in 1808, the last of the graceful, 
frivolous decorative painters of that eighteenth cen- 
tury which made life for the privileged class one 
long opéra-comique until the Revolution came to 
reinstate brute man in his inalienable rights. Wil- 
lette, with all his vicious cleverness, has a taint of 
that over-refined civilization mingled with the 
Bohemianism and anarchy of our own century’s end. 
He is the direct offspring of another period of bril- 
liant corruption nearer to ourselves. His father was 
aide-de-camp to Bazaine when the latter surrendered 
honor with the army which should have defended 
France, in the vain hope of serving the Second Em- 
pire. Willette himself belongs to the school of the 
Chat-noir, which for a few years managed to aston- 
ish cosmopolitan Paris by its flowers and art and 
wit grown from the dunghill of Montmartre. He 
has been a constant contributor to the Courier 
Frangais, a weekly paper wherein illustrations often 
of great technical merit show a Byzantine perversity 
mixed with the new gospel of anarchy. The pro- 
prietor made acquaintance with prison for shocking 
the Parisian conscience, and Willette was not with- 
out his part in the proceedings. In popular esti- 
mate Willette forms a pair with Steinlen, one of 
the most powerful designers in sheer brutality of 
recent years. Steinlen is the son of a Swiss Calvin- 
ist, and his anarchy with its slum-world is simply 
un-moral. In Willette’s work the sliminess is re- 
miniscent of the Christian tradition, which he 
shocks. Perhaps it is this essential immorality 
of his designs which has done most to offend the 
English; but in point of grossness Willette has 
sinned far less against the Queen than certain of 
the grotesque, tasteless German caricaturists, with 
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their crude designs of butchers’ shops, where the 
British sovereign displays Boer meat to astonished 
Europe. Whatever may be the reason of English 
sensitiveness to I‘rench scofting, the cause of Wil- 
lette’s personal animosity toward the Queen is well 
known. He was a personal friend of the unfortunate 
Louis Riel, the Manitoba half-breed who organized 
the successive rebellions of his countrymen in the 
early seventies against Anglo-Saxon aggression, not 
unlike the present situation of the Boers. Riel, 
who was half French-Canadian, and had received a 
seminary education, made a good figure’ in Paris 
during his exile. When he was finally captured and 
sentenced to death, Willette, with many more in- 
fluential Frenchmen, united in a petition to the 
Queen to spare the young patriot’s life. The Queen, 
following the consistent principle of her entire reign, 
dedieed to use her prerogative, and Riel was killed. 
Willette openly declares that it is to avenge his 
friend that he gives the personal character to his 
anti-English pictures. It is unfortunately almost the 
unanimous persuasion of Frenchmen of every party 
that Anglo-Saxon predominance means the un- 
scrupulous suppression of other races, whether Boer 
or Spaniard, French or Philippine. In fairness to 
Willette, it should be stated that the only one of the 
anti-English caricatures which has been brought be- 
fore the French court was not his work. The court 
dismissed the charge on the ground that French law 
applies only to lubricity, whereas the subject in 
question—President Kruger spanking the Queen— 
was simply coarse. John Grand Carteret has 
brought out in book form an extensive compilation 
of anti-English caricatures published since the be- 
ginning of the war outside of France. This may 
justify Frenchmen to themselves when the English 
press visits on their devoted heads all the anti-Iing- 
lish feeling of the Continent. It is unfortunate that 
it should be so, but there is not one intelligent 
Frenchman in one hundred thousand who does not 
feel acutely the unfair treatment of his country by 
the English press during the Dreyfus affair. 


London Tit-Bits supplies us 
with this description of the 
German Empress’s personality and manner of 
living: 


The German Empress 


No empress could be more of the woman, none 
possess those qualities of femininity which appeal to 
all classes of both sexes, more than does the Ger- 
man Empress. The German people love her deeply, 
for she is one of themseives, and no Princess of an 
alien land. * * * ‘The marriage of the Emperor, 
then the young Prince William, with Princess Vic- 
toria, of Schleswig-Holstein, which, of course, was 
one of great pomp and ceremony, was celebrated at 
Berlin on February 27th, 1881. 

That the Germans were well pleased has already 
been indicated. The young Princess was a thor- 
ough German Princess. From a political point of 
view, also, the match was a very successful one, 
and old Bismarck himself said that it formed ‘ ‘the 
concluding act of joy in a drama otherwise rich in 
strife.” Lastly, though not leastly, although it is 
a consideration not often regarded as very important 
when Royal marriages are Saeed, there is good 
reason to believe that the young couple were much in 
love with each other, and certainly it has proved a 
happy union, for the home life of the Emperor and 
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Empress with their fine young sons and daughter is 
the greatest of their many joys. 

Hear what the Emperor himself says of her. 
Once, some years after his marriage, a banquet 
was given in his honor in the province of Schleswig- 
Holstein, from which his bride came. “The bond 
which unites me to this province,” said the Em- 
peror William, ‘and chains me to it in a manner 
different from all others of my Empire, is the jewel 
that sparkles at my side—Her Majesty the Empress. 
Sprung from this soil, the type of the various virtues 
of a German Princess, it is to her that I owe it that 
I am able to meet the severe labors of my office with 
a happy spirit, and make headway against them.” 
There was more heartfelt meaning in this little 
speech of the Emperor’s than many people might 
imagine. The Empress soon became more to him 
than a mere consort, a sharer of his throne. They 
ascended the throne seven years after their mar- 
riage. She became a true, loving wife and a willing 
and devoted helpmate, who never spared herself 
when considering her Imperial husband’s desires 
and welfare. * 

In many respects the Empress lives the life usual 
to a German middle-class lady. Naturally the need 
for ceremony is continually recurring, and when 
it does all requirements are liberally met; but in 
private moments the Empress is less of the Empress 
than the woman. As most people know, the Kaiser 
is a very early riser. He is up at six in the morn- 
ing and breakfasts at half-past, and the Empress 
is always with him, the Imperial pair often going 
out for a gallop together soon aiterward. Occa- 
sionally the Emperor has to be on his horse at 
six o’clock that he may be in time for a review, 
and then he breakfasts at five. The Empress is with 
him just the same. It is Her Majesty herself who 
has ordered the breakfast, as all the other meals, 
for the previous day she discussed with the head 
cook and made any alterations which she con- 
sidered necessary in the suggested bills of fare. 
Her food and the emperor’s is always plain, unless 
a banquet is being given or guests entertained; 
in fact, the kitchen allowance is 7s. 6d. per head 
per day. Asa mother she is all that a woman could 
be, and she has the keenest possible love and in- 
terest for her young sons, and exercises the most 
personal care and supervision over their training. 
She is often with them while they are at their les- 
sons, though she does not interfere, and she watches 
them while they are at their games, and often takes 
part in them. She is with them again at meal 
times, and then at night, when all the little Princes 
have had their baths and have gone to their rooms, 
she regularly steals there and sees that they are 
in bed and off to sleep in good time. If she has 
been out for the evening, at a banquet, at a con- 
cert, or if, perhaps, she is returning from a long 
journey, she never seeks her own room, no matter 
what the time of night may be, without first visit- 
ing the apartments of all her boys and satisfying 
herself that all is well with them. Again, except for 
functions demanding ceremony, the Empress dresses 
very simply indeed, nor could any middle-class lady 
be more careful of her garments. Yet, on the other 
hand, she is at times attired as magnificently as 
any Royal personage. If a marriage in the family 
is taking place, from twelve to fifteen new dresses 
are ordered solely for the days of ceremony. Asa 
rule a féte dress is only worn once, but sometimes 
a second time when it has been altered. A State 
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costume having been worn once or twice it is pulled 
to pieces in one of the work-rooms in the palace. 
Some of the pieces may be used again in making 
other costumes, and little pieces of the richest stuffs 
are given to the ladies of the Court as mementos. 
The work-rooms just alluded to are the Empress’s 
own dressmaking establishments. Special ones are 
devoted to the preparing and perfecting of the lovely 
State dresses, and in another ten or twelve dress- 
makers are constantly at work, whilst the number 
of seamstresses reaches forty just before a festival, 
say, or a visit to some foreign Court. When manu- 
facturers of materials have new patterns to sub- 
mit to Her Majesty they come to the palace and 
place them before the mistress of the robes, who 
makes a choice. The selected are placed before 
the Empress, who then gives her orders. The Em- 
press’s wardrobe is replete with hats, mantles, etc.., 
in the greatest variety, and she possesses also some 
of the most beautiful and valuable fans. Several 
of them were the gifts of the Emperor, espe- 
cially one made only of the feathers of grouse which 
have fallen to his gun. Amongst the others are 
some beautifully painted fans which bear the signa- 
ture of great artists. Her Majesty’s jewels are 
magnificent. When she appears on State occasions 
she is one mass of priceless diamonds. They glisten 
in her hair, round her neck, in her ears, on her 
arms, her bosom, and encircle her waist. Most of 
them, however, are Crown jewels; but she has many 
valuable ones of her own, presented to her by the 
Emperor and by foreign Royalties. 


Not long ago one of the 

— — Dn Auto- Tonorable Champ Clark’s 

sansa friends asked him for a 

short autobiographical sketch. The Philadelphia 

Saturday Evening Post prints the following char- 

acteristic communication which was Mr. Clark’s 
response: 


? 


“Your request that I tell you all about myself 
and throw in two or three stories, all in seven 
hundred and fifty words, reminds me of an intro- 
duction I heard a rural chairman give an ambitious 
candidate: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Vere de 
Vere will now tell you all he knows—in ten min- 
utes.’ When I was a boy back in the hill country 
of Kentucky I heard a man preach who knew much 
more about theology than about grammar. After 
reading his text, he said: ‘Brethren and sisters, the 
whole Gospel is all squz up in that one little verse.’ 
When Abraham Lincoln was asked by the compiler 
of the Congressional Directory for particulars of 
his early life, he replied: ‘They may all be compiled 
in one poetic line—““The short and simple annals of 
the poor” ’—an answer literally true and full of 
pathos. If my biography were ‘all sauz up’ in a few 
words it would run thus: ‘Forty-odd years of un- 
remitting toil.’ I can’t remember back to a time 
when I was not at hard labor of some sort—on a 
farm, in a store, teaching school, editing a news- 
paper, practicing law. serving as a legislator. I he- 


gan teaching before I was fifteen and was president 
of a college at twenty-three. 

“The happiest hours of my life were when T grad- 
uated, when I married and when my children were 
born; the saddest, when two of them died. A sweet 
baby is the greatest luxury in Nature. 
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“T have been defeated once for a nomination and 
twice at the polls. Have been elected several times. 
A newspaper reporter once asked me how it feels 
to be defeated. That depends on circumstances and 
temperament. The first sensation is that produced 
by an ice-water bath. Then one of anger. Then a 
determination to pick your flint and try it again. 
That’s the effect on a healthy, robust, resolute man. 
Some have had their hearts broken by defeat— 
Horace Greeley, for instance. 

“Nothing is so dreadful in prospect or so unim- 
portant in the retrospect as defeat for office. The 
people give; the people take away; blessed be the 
name of the people. 

“I knew a man who was a candidate for Probate 
Judge; but the people defeated him for that position 
and the same day elected him Justice of the Peace. 
He was happy as a clam at high tide—he got an 
office, and to him an office was an office just as, 
according to Tennyson, ‘A lord is a lord.’ 

“A Pike county man ran for the Legislature in an 
early day, on the platform that he would have a law 
enacted causing the cast half of the Mississippi to 
run north and the west half run south, so the people 
could have flatboating both ways the year around. 
He was elected to stay at home. In that campaign 
he also proved to his satisfaction that instead of 
Pike County having three Judges she really had one 
hundred. Here is his modus operandi: ‘Judge A 
is 1: Judges B and C are two naughts; 1 and two 
naughts make too—O. E. D.’ 

“The sweetest recollection of my professional life 
is that while Prosecuting Attorney, though I sent 
a good many persons to the penitentiary, I let 
twenty-five off with fines or jail sentences whom I] 
could have sent to the pentitentiary. They were 
boys indicted for their first offence. Of the twenty- 
five, twenty-four are good citizens to-day. The other 
was an incorrigible, natural-born thief, and served 
a term. 

“The longer I practice criminal law, the more 
firmly I believe in two theories: 1. Any man is 
liable to commit homicide; 2. He is liable to do it 
about nothing. practically. For instance. I cleared 
a man for killing his brother who had killed an- 
other brother. Those two killings were produced 
by a quarrel growing out of the rent of four corn 
rows. The man I cleared is now a preacher in good 
standing. 

“Tater, I cleared a celebrated evangelist for nearly 
killing a man by sticking a knife into him. That 
cutting was caused by a contention about fifty cents. 

“In the first case cited none of the three brothers 
cared much for the rent of four rows of corn; the 
second case neither of the men cared much for the 
half dollars. I believe that criminal law is the high- 
est branch of the law. 

“What was the greatest fee I ever received? The 
love of men whose lives T saved and the gratitute of 
their wives and children.” 


The following concerning 
Lord Avebury (Sir John 
Lubbock) is taken from the 


Lord Avebury (Sir John 
Lubbock) 


British Realm: 


Probably no more popular and well-deserved 
peerage has been created during the past decade 
than that given to Sir John Lubbock at the New 
Year—with the sole exception of the one conferred 
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on Lord Kitchener, of Khartoum, for his services 
in the Soudan. Sir John Lubbock was essentially a 
popular hero. He had almost reached the dignity 
of a popular saint. The feasts of St. Lubbock are 
as well known and more honored by his votaries 
than are even those of St. Grouse, and stand a 
good deal higher in popular estimation than those 
of any other saint in or out of the calendar. It is 
quite certain that if peerages were conferred by 
popular votes, and the votes were taken on Bank 
Holiday, Sir John would have been awarded the 
prize long ago by ge neral acclamation of the crowd 
of workers. * 

Lord Avebury is among the many leading men 
who are descended in the female line from the great 
Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell. In his more 
recent descent he comes of a family of bankers. A 
great-great uncle was a banker and merchant in 
the City of London, founded the fortunes of the 
house, and was given a baronetcy. Lord Ave- 
bury’s grandfather, father and himself have carried 
on the banking business ever since. It may be 
said further that his love of science is also hered- 
itary, for his father was well known at an earlier 
date as a leading astronomer and mathematician 
and vice-president of the Royal Society. John Lub- 
bock was born in 1834 at 29 Eaton Place. He went 
to a private school, and then to Eton. At the lat- 
ter place, however, he did not stay long. The death 
of a partner, in the firm of Roberts, Lubbock and 
Co., bankers, Lombard Street, E.C., caused the 
elder Lubbock to remove his son from school at 
the early age of fourteen, and place him in the 
office to get him into training for a partnership. 
John Lubbock, therefore, studied the business of 
banking, and in 1856 was admitted to the firm as a 
partner. It is to him that the banking fraternity 
owe the convenience of country-house clearing. The 
financial brethren and the common outsider have 
both recognized his eminence in this branch in 
various ways. He has been president of this and 
that, sat on one and the other commission, and 
the list of his various appointments and posts is 
long. To the general public Sir John Lubbock is 
not, however, known as a banker. He is popularly 
supposed to have invented the Bank Holiday, but, 
as a matter of fact, the Bank Holiday Act passed 
in 1871, largely through his instrumentality, merely 
added on two additional to two already existing 
statutable Bank Holidays. 

Perhaps it is in connection with animals and in- 
sects that Sir John Lubbock is most widely known. 
“Go to the ant—like Sir John Lubbock,” might be 
a nineteenth-century version of the proverb. His 
work on Ant, Bees and Wasps ran through five 
editions in less than a year. Of course, this is 
nothing to the record of his Pleasures of Life, which 
has exhausted thirty editions. * * * When he is 
down at his place, High Elms, near Down, in Kent 
(of which county he is a Deputy Lieutenant and 
Justice of the Peace), Sir John has excellent op- 
portunities of studying the ways of ants, for he 
has about two score of their nests under glass, 
so that the insects can be observed with ease. Sir 
John gradually, by using extraordinary patience 
and perseverance, taught a poodle to distinguish 
words written on cards, and express its wants by 
taking the right card in its mouth. In this story 
a collie plays the part of dunce, who looks on and 
learns nothing. He also recently tamed and trained 
a common wasp as a pet. He gave it a name to 
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which it would readily answer, and it would come 
and sip honey off the end of his finger while he 
stroked it with a camel’s hair brush. * * * In 
1880 London University first welcomed him as its 
representative, and re-elected him at every General 
Election since. Long before that, Sir John Lub- 
bock’s name (he succeeded to the baronetcy in 
1865) had become a household word. His Bank 
Holiday work made him famous as early as 1871. 
In 1875 his eminence was recognized by Oxford 
University, which conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law. In 1881 his scienti- 
fic attainments caused Sir John to be appointed 
President of the British Association. He presided, 
therefore, at its jubilee, which was held at York, and 
his address on that occasion was a masterly ‘“Re- 
view of the last fifty years of Science.” In 1883, 
Cambridge bestowed upon him the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D., and further appointed him Sir Rob- 
ert Rede’s lecturer in 1886. Edinburgh followed 
suit with its honorary degree in 1884. Finally, the 
German University of Wurzburg has welcomed him 
as an Hon. M.D. In 1886 he stood for London 
University as a Liberal Unionist at the General 
Election of that year. * * * In 1890 his services 
to the Unionist cause were recognized by his eleva- 
tion to the rank of Right Hon., when he was ad- 
mitted as a member of the Privy Council. * * * 
In 1890 he succeeded Lord Rosebery as Chairman, 
and reigned well for two years, at the end of which 
he resigned. In 1892 he was appointed an Alder- 
man of the L.C.C., and is one still. 
Sir John learnt bicycling in the days when the 
bicycle may be said to have been first coming in. 
* Kent is an ideal county for bicycling, and 
‘Alii the Eastern holiday season, while Sir John 
is taking a rest from his labors, he will do some 
wheeling in the neighborhood of Orpington and 
Farnborough. Orpington, by-the-bye, is Darwin’s 
country, and Darwin was a valued friend of soir 
John’s. * * * Lord Avebury bears his yéars 
well, and it is difficult to realize that he was born 
so long ago as 1834, for his upright figure retains 
the suppleness and elegance of early manhood to 
a degree most unusual at middle age; and with his 
hat on he certainly looks twenty years younger 
than he is. He has a frank, genial manner, and 
everyone who has the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
even in the slightest degree, is at once charmed 
with his extreme courtesy of manner. 


The New York Herald gives 
this interesting bit descriptive 
of a character whose enterprise should give him 
a certain celebrity during the Paris Exposition: 


** Tom "' Crahan's Latest 


An American who proposes to have a novel ex- 
hibition at the Paris Exposition this year is “Tom” 
Crahan, one time gambler and saloon keeper of 
Helena, Mont. “Tom” ran his course in Helena, 
went for gold in the Klondike country, and finally 
concluded that there could not be a better money- 
maker than a moving-picture exhibition of a Klon- 
diker’s experiences from start to finish, to be pre- 
sented at the Paris Exposition. He had $10,000 
when everything was cleaned up, and he proposed 
to risk this in the venture. He had little education, 
no experience in the work, and no acquaintance in 
the East. The first man he thought of was Edison, 
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and he went straight from the Klondike to Menlo 
Park. There he was admitted, and fearful that Mr. 
Edison would pass on without his recognizing him, 
he asked who owned a coat lying on a chair near 
him. He was told that it was Mr. Edison’s. After 
a long time a man came from an inner room and 
picked up the coat. 

“Are you Mr. Edison?” inquired Crahan, not 
knowing of Mr. Edison’s deafness. 

No answer from the man putting on the coat. 

“Are you Mr. Edison?”,Crahan inquired again. 

The man was into the coat without answering, 
and Crahan became angry and desperate. Catching 
him by the arm, he almost shouted at him: 

“If you are Mr. Edison, I’v come seven thousand 
miles to see you, and I want to see you.” 

This vigorous appeal brought a response, and 
Crahan hauled a lot of nuggets out of his pocket 
and began to ask questions. Mr. Edison at once 
became interested. Crahan unfolded his scheme. 
Mr. Edison promptly “turned it down,” because, as 
he said, there were already too many moving-pic- 
ture shows and the Edison people had quit making 
kinetoscopes. But Crahan was not to be turned 
from his purpose, and he forthwith told Mr. Edison 
that he wanted two machines, and he would pay 
the money for them himself. Mr. Edison was will- 
ing to make them on such terms, and he not only 
agreed to do so, but he went a little further and 
took stock in the enterprise. This was an indorse- 
ment good enough for anybody, and Crahan went 
to New York and Chicago, and before many weeks 
he had pledges for subscriptions enough to war- 
rant him in pushing his plan for all it was worth, 
and getting ready for actual business. 

The American preliminaries being completed, he 
went to Paris, where he met Director General Peck, 
of the American exhibit, to whom he stated his case, 
and he was sent to see the French authorities. They 
asked $60,000 for the privilege he sought, but Crahan 
was not giving up everything, and he got them 
down to $20,000, at which figure he closed with them, 
putting up a part of the money in cash on the spot. 
The Paris business concluded, he returned to New 
York, employed a photographer, and, beginning in 
that city, he went to the Pacific, taking pictures all 
along the route of important and. notable things. 
Thence from Seattle he proceeded up the famous 
inside scenic passage to Skagway, over the White 
Pass to the Yukon, and down the river to Dawson 
and into the mines, getting pictures of all the phases 
of a miner’s life and the route leading to it. This 
work being finished, the indefatigable Crahan re- 
turned to New York and set his men to work on the 
final preparation of the pictures for exhibition. He 
is flying back and forth between the two oceans, 
with occasional trips to Paris, and when the Ex- 
position opens in the French capital “Tom” Crahan 
will be there. 


Whether we approve him or 
not, England’s Colonial Sec- 
retary is always an interesting figure. Henry W. 
Lucy, former editor of the London Daily News, 
writes in the Independent of the possibility of 
Mr. Chamberlain succeeding Lord Salisbury as 
Conservative Premier: 


Mr. Chamberlain 


The question what part Mr. Chamberlain will fiil 
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in the future history of the country is one that con- 
stantly fills the musing of the public mind. Will he 
ever be Prime Minister? So recently as six years 
ago that question was submitted, with some uncer- 
tainty as to the precise party which, if this great 
destiny were fulfilled, would be led. Long after the 
ex-author of the Unauthorized Programme, cutting 
himself adrift from his old political friends, steadily 
voted with the Conservative party in the House of 
Commons, there were some who clung to the belief 
that the prodigal son would return. Radicalism 
seemed infused in his life blood. Its principles were 
so integral a part of his existence that it seemed 
impossible to believe that he could for any length 
of time work hand in hand with the men and the 
class whom his early youth and his vigorous man- 
hood had béen devoted to combating. Sooner 
should the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard 
its spots. This anticipation was on the verge of 
finding realization when the Round Table Confer- 
ence was summoned with design to find a homeward 
pathway for the strayed sheep. That came to 
naught. But the failure did not up till 1895 finally 
dissipate whether hope or apprehension on the part 
of those who, watching events from either side of 
the House, believed they thoroughly understood Mr. 
Chamberlain. Even when he took office with Lord 
Salisbury it seemed impossible to believe that a man 
of his arbitrary disposition, short temper and gift 
of biting speech should long dwell in amity in such 
a circle. There was not one of the principal men at 
the table whom he had not, in days before grace, 
personally attacked in language so exquisitely 
phrased the victim, and, worse still, the public, 
never forgot them. In the chair was the Tory 
statesman he had pursued with pitiless vituperation, 
and who had responded by flinging at him the 
epithet, “Jack Cade.” There was the Duke of Devon- 
shire, his Rip Van Winkle of politics. There was 
Mr. Goschen, “who perfoms in the Liberal party the 
useful part of the skeleton at Egyptian feasts.” 
There was not one of his new colleagues who at one 
time or another had not felt the lash of his tongue. 
Had they forgotten, or could they forgive? 

The die is now finally cast. There can be now no 
turning back for Mr. Chamberlain from the pathway 
he, surely without knowing whither it would lead 
him, strayed upon in the spring of 1886. Nor does 
he desire or dream of such divagation. He is by 
this time as much at home, politically and socially, 
with the gentlemen of England as if he had been 
born in the Dukeries instead of at Camberwell. For 
their part they still regard him with constitutional 
dislike and lingering suspicion. He is a politican 
with a past. In the race for the Premiership this is 
an influence that cannot fail to tell. It is extremely 
unlikely that Lord Salisbury will in any circum- 
stances, assuming the next general election gives 
him the opportunity, again undertake to form a 
ministry. Who shall succeed nim? If Mr. Cham- 
berlain has not already made up his mind on that 
point it would be a variation from his habit in 
analogous cases. Also it must be said that when he 
puts his foot down he usually holds his ground. He 
is quite capable of insisting on the revision of the 
Premiership as the price of his continued alliance. 
Time is growing short. With the new century he 
will enter upon his sixty-fifth year. If he means to 
be Premier he cannot afford to miss an opportunity 
which may not occur for five or six years. 
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American Poets of To-Day: Joaquin Miller 


Cincinnatus Heine Miller, known to literature 
as Joaquin Miller, was born November 10, 1841, 
in the Wabash district of Indiana. When thir- 
teen years of age his parents moved to Oregon, 
where he was brought amid all the deprivations 
of pioneer life. In 1858 he went to California 
and for a short period was a gold miner. In 1860 
he returned to Oregon and began the study of 
law, and the next year became an express mes- 
senger to the gold-mining districts of Idaho. In 
1863 he became editor of the Democratic Register 
and shortly after began the practice of law in 
Carson City. From 1866 to 1870 he held the 
office of judge of the Grant County court of Ore- 
gon. Mr. Miller went to Europe in 1870 and in 
the following year brought out his Songs of the 
Sierras, which made a great stir. On his return 
to this country Mr. Miller did journalistic work 
in Washington, D. C., tili the autumn of 1887, 
when he removed to Oakland, California, where 
he has made his home. His several collections 
of verse has been brought together in a complete 
edition published by the Whittaker, Ray Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, and the selections re- 
printed here are made with the poet’s and his 
publishers’ permission. Mr. Miller’s chief dis- 
tinction rests upon his originality, freshness of 
style, and vigor of thought. He was among the 
first to sing of the Sierras and the Far West, and 
this local ear won fame for the poet and has 
added a lasting value to his poetry. 


THE SIERRAS FROM THE SEA. 
is 


Like fragments of an uncompleted world, 
From bleak Alaska, bound in ice and spray 
To where the peaks of Darien lie curl’d 
_In clouds, the broken lands loom bold and gray. 
The seamen nearing San Francisco Bay 
, Forget the compass here; with sturdy hand 
[hey seize the wheel, look up, then bravely lay 
The ship to shore by rugged peaks that stand 
he stern and proud patrician fathers of the land. 


II. 


They stand, white stairs of heaven—stand a line, 
Of lifting, endless, and eternal white. 
They look upon the far and flashing brine, 
Upon the boundless plains, the broken height 
Of Kamiakinos battlements. The flight 
__Of time is underneath their untopped towers. 
They seem to push aside the moon at night, 
To jostle and to loose the stars. The flowers 
Of heaven fall about their brows in shining 
showers. 


das 


They stand in line of lifted snowy isles 
High held above the tossed and tumbled sea-— 


A sea of wood in wild unmeasured miles. | 
White pyramids of Faith where man 1s free; 
White monuments of Hope that yet shall be 
The mounts of matchless and immortal song, 
I look far down the hollow days; I see 
The bearded prophets, simple-souled and strong, 
That strike the sounding harp and thrill the heed- 
ing throng. 


IV. 
Serene and satisfied! supreme! As alone ' 
As God, they loom like God’s archangels churl’d: . 


They look as cold as kings upon a throne: 
The mantling wings of night are crushed 
curled 
As feathers curl. The elements are hurled 
From off their bosoms, and are bidden go, 
Like evil spirits, to an under world. 
They stretch from Cariboo to Mexico, 
A line of battle tents on everlasting snow. 


and 








WRITTEN IN ATHENS. 


Sierras and eternal tents 

Of snow that flash o’er battlements 

Of mountains! My land of the sun, 

Am I not true? Have I not done 

All things for thine, for thee alone, 

O sun-land, sea-land, thou mine own? 
From other loves and other lands, 
As true, perhaps, as strong of hands, 
Have I not turned to thee and thine? 
O sun-land of the palm and pine! ; 
And sung thy scenes, surpassing ski s, 
Till Europe lifted up her face 

And marvelled at thy matchless grace, 
With eager and inquiring eyes? 

Be my reward some little place 

To pitch my tent, some tree and vine, e 
Where I may sit above the sea, 

And drink the sun as drinking wine, 
And dream, or sing some songs of thee: 
Or days to climb to Shasta’s dome, 


Salute my mountains—clouded Hood, 2 | 


Saint Helen’s in its sea of wood— 
Where sweeps the Oregon, and where 
White storms are in the feathered fir. 


WESTWARD HO! x 


What strength! what strife! what rude unrest! 
What shocks! what half-shaped armies met! 

A mighty nation moving west, 

With all its steely sinews set 

Against the living forests. Hear 

The shouts, the shots of pioneer, 

The rended forests, rolling wheels, 

As if some half-check’d army reels, 

Recoils, redoubles, comes again, 

Loud sounding like a hurricane. 


O bearded, stalwart, westmost men, 

So tower-like, so Gothic built! 

A kingdom won without the guilt 

Of studied battle, that hath been 

Your blood’s inheritance. . . Your heirs 
Know not your tombs. The great plowshares 
Cleave softly through the mellow loam 
Where you have made eternal home 
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And set no sign. Your epitaphs 

Are writ in furrows. Beauty laughs 
While through the green ways wandering 
Beside her love, slow gathering 

White starry-hearted May-time blooms 
Above your lowly level’d tombs; 

And then below the spotted sky 

She stops, she leans, she wonders w hy 
The ground is heav ed and broken so, 
And why the grasses darker grow 

And droop and trail like wounded wing. 


Yea, Time, the grand old harvester, 
Has gathered you from wood and _ plain. 
We call to you again, again; 

The rush and rumble of the car 
Comes back in answer. Deep and wide 
The wheels of progress have passed on; 
The silent pioneer has gone. 

His ghost is moving down the trees, 
And now we push the memories 

Of bluff, bald men who dared and died 
In foremost battle, quite aside. 


ALASKA. 


Ice built, ice bound, and ice bounded, 

Such cold seas of silence! such room! 

Such snow-light, such sea-light, confounded 

With thunders that smite like a doom! 

Such grandeur! such glory! such gloom! 

Hear that boom! Hear that deep distant boom 
Of an avalanche hurled 

Down this unfinished world! 


Ice seas! and ice summits! ice spaces 

In splendor of white, as God’s throne! 

Ice worlds to the pole! and ice places 

Untracked, and unnamed, and unknown! 

Hear that boom! Hear the grinding, the groan 
Of the ice-gods in pain! Hear the moan 

Of yon ice mountain hurled 

Down this unfinished world. 


DEAD AS, THE SIERRAS. 


His footprints have failed us, 
Where berries are red 

And madronos are rankest 
The hunter is dead! 


The grizzly may pass 

By his half-open door; 
May pass and repass 

On his path, as of yore. 


The panther may crouch 
In the leaves on his limb; 
May scream and may scream— 
It is nothing to him. 


Prone, bearded, and breasted 
Like columns of stone; 
And tall as a pine— 
As a pine overthrown! 


His camp-fires gone, 

What else can be done 
Than let him sleep on 

Till the light ot the sun? 





Ay, tombless, what of it? 
Marble is dust, 
Cold and repellant, 
And iron is rust. 


THE BATTLE FLAG AT SHENANDOAH, 


The tented field wore a wrinkled frown, 
And the emptied church from the hill looked down 
On the emptied road and the emptied town, 

That summer Sunday morning. 


And here was the blue, and there was the gray; 
And a wide green valley rolled away 
Between where the battling armies lay, 

That sacred Sunday morning. 


And Custer sat, with impatient will, 

His restless horse, ’mid his troopers still, 

As he watched with glass from the oakset hill 
That silent Sunday morning. 


Then fast he began to chafe and to fret; 

“There’s a battle flag on a bayonet 

Too close to my own true soldiers set 
For peace this Sunday morning. 


“Ride over, some one,” he haughtily said, 
“And bring it to me! Why, in bars blood red 
And in stars I will stain it, and overhead 

Will flaunt it this Sunday morning!” 


Then a West-born lad, pale-faced and slim, 

Rode out and touching his cap to him, 

Swept down, swept swift as spring swallows swim, 
That anxious Sunday morning. 


On, on through the vallev; up, up, anywhere! 

That pale-faced lad like a bird through the air 

Kept on till he climbed to the banner there 
That bravest Sunday morning. 


And he caught up the flag, and around his waist 
He wound it tight, and he turned in haste, 
And swift his perilous route retraced 

That daring Sunday morning. 


All honor and praise to the trusty steed! 

Ah, boy, and banner, and all God speed! 

God’s pity for you in your hour of need 
This deadly Sunday morning. 


O deadly shot! and O shower of lead! 

O iron rain on the brave bare head! 

Why, even the leaves from the trees fall dead 
This dreadful Sunday morning. 


But he gains the oaks! Men cheer in their might! 
Brave Custer is laughing in his delight! 
Why, he is embracing the boy outright 

This glorious Sunday morning! 


But, soft! Not a word has the pale bov said. 

He unwinds the flag. It is stained, striped red 

With _ heart’s best blood; and he falls down dead 
In God’s still Sunday morning. 


So, wrap this flag to his soldier’s breast; 

Into stars and stripes it is stained and blest; 

And under the oaks let him rest and rest 
Till God’s great Sunday morning. 
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Rajah Brooke’ 


[James Brooke was born in 1803. The London 
Spectator,in reviewing Rajah Brooke by Sir Spencer 
St. John, says that his ambition was clearly defined 
even in his youth. “Could I carry my vessel,” he 
wrote, “to places where the keel of European ship 
never before ploughed the waters; could I plant my 
foot where white man’s foot had never before been; 
could I gaze upon scenes which educated eyes had 
never looked on, see man in the rudest state of 
Nature, I should be content without looking to 
further rewards.” This ambition was fulfilled to 
the letter. Rajah Brooke planted his foot on the 
secret, unexplored places of the world, and so little 
reward did he win, that he ended his life in a house 
purchased by the meagre result of a public sub- 
scription. But from the beginning he followed his 
destiny without thought of the future, and the work 
that he did was never prompted by any other motive 
than philanthropy and self-sacrifice. In the follow- 
ing reading we give his story as told by a French 
priest, Father Gregory of Borneo, to an American 
journalist called “Jim,” and his traveling companion, 
an American officer.] 


“Fifty years ago, a young Englishman, with a 
fair amount of money and plenty of time lying 
idle on his hands, conceived the idea of spending 
both the one and the other in cruising along the 
Borneo coast, shooting and fishing, and collecting 
orchids for his conservatory, and heads for an 
anthropological museum. While doing so he was 
hospitably received and entertained in his float- 
ing palace, or kraton, by the last Malay Rajah of 
Sarawak. The host on this occasion is still re- 
membered in Borneo as a very worthy old gen- 
tleman, though strangely enough, as he came of 
the strain of fighting Malays, he was not a war- 
rior. The people of Sarawak at this time were 
living in daily terror of their head-hunting neigh- 
bors, who had a custom which, by the way, though 
it will not perhaps so strike you at first, corre- 
sponds to one of our own usages in the Western 
world. With us in France, and I believe also in 
England and America, a young man of a certain 
walk in life is not regarded with approval by 
his elders if he should marry before he has se- 
cured a degree of some kind from a university. 
The Dyaks have the same general feeling, though 
they achieve their manhood in a different way. 
Your Dyak, before he can make any proposition 
of this nature to the father of marriageable 
daughters, must return from the war to the vil- 
lage, which is his home, with the gory head of 
an enemy slung over his shoulder. But to re- 
turn to my story. At the time when Brooke 
arrived, the people of Sarawak, owing to the 


*Reading from the Golden Horseshoe. By 
Stephen Bonsal. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


weakness of their chief, had been for some time 
past, much against their will, furnishing the heads 
that were required by their Dyak neighbors when 
contemplating matrimony. While Brooke was 
enjoying the new world and studying the men 
and manners of the strange civilization into which 
he had strayed on his roving cruise, a tribe of 
savage Dyaks made a more serious raid than 
usual into Sarawak. They came in larger force, 
and they committeed more cold-blooded murders 
than ever before, and the people were in despair. 

“This time, encouraged by Brooke and his 
white companions, who were keen for a lark and 
promised assistance, the old rajah stiffened his 
back and declared a holy war against all the 
Dyaks who would not marry without first com- 
mitting murder, so this declaration included both 
the Land Dyaks and the Sea Dyaks as well as 
those tribes which are amphibious. The result 
was that the Dyaks received a severe defeat, 
which was due, of course, in a great measure, to 
the death-dealing rifles of the strangers. In one 
of the last encounters, however, and before the 
rajah had an opportunity to enjoy the fruits of 
his victory, he was wounded by a poisoned arrow 
from a blowpipe. The old Malay chief was child- 
less. The heads of the children that had grown 
up to manhood in his floating palace had long 
since served to decorate the marriage feasts of 
the savages. Seeing that he was dying, the rajah 
called about him his Datus and faithful sup- 
porters, and said that it was his wish to adopt 
the white man of war as his son, so that he might, 
by due process of Malay law, designate him as 
his successor. Hemmed in as they were on every 
side by warlike savages, this remnant of a noble 
race was only too glad to accept the leadership 
of the white man; they had seen Brooke’s prowess 
in war, and in his presence saw their salvation. 

“So there was no objection, and the young Eng- 
lishman was chosen rajah by acclamation. And 
so it came about that he took up his abode and 
began to deal out ‘unequal laws unto a savage 
race’ as your English poet sings, at the same time 
defending his own vigorously, until, little by lit- 
tle, the attacks of the Dyaks became less fre- 
quent, and they soon ceased altogether. By bitter 
experience they had learned that it was not 
healthy to go to Sarawak head-hunting. 

“Brooke, long since deserted by his compan- 
ions, who, thinking he was carrying the joke too 
far, had gone back to India and home, relieved 
now from the pressure from without, turned his 
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attention to the internal affairs of the country 
that had come into his possession. He approached 
these questions with the same vigor and single- 
ness of purpose that he had brought to the knotty 
foreign problems. But at first his efforts were 
not rewarded with the same success. He found 
his Malay subjects very indifferent to money mat- 
ters. In fact, as far as money went, like all the 
other inhabitants of the islands of the ocean who 
have not remained, like the Sea Dyaks and Ba- 
jous, in a state of utter savagery, they were com- 
pletely in the hands of the ‘baboos,’ or roving 
Chinese traders, who exercise the money power 
over all these seas and archipelagoes and so own 
the people body and soul. After having studied 
the situation, Brooke decided to deal with the 
Chinese financiers fairly and squarely, but at the 
same time he proposed to protect the childish 
Malays from the rapacity of the ‘baboos,’ of whom 
it is proverbial that if a man but borrow an ounce 
of silver or a pound of coffee, they will never let 
him go until they have stripped him of all he 
possesses, including often his wives and his chil- 
dren. The way Brooke decided to stop these 
abuses was manly and frank, but it was not pol- 
itic. The Chinese ‘baboos’ were called into the 
kraton, and informed once for all that their day 
of unlimited power was over. The rajah an- 
nounced that all the monopolies which they had 
acquired, both upon exports and imports, would 
be extinguished as they fell in, and that hence- 
forward there would be a legal rate of interest, 
and capital punishment for any one who prac- 
tised usury. Of course the ‘baboos” protested 
that they would be ruined, and, equally of course, 
they made all manner of propositions to the new 
rajah to divide with him the money they could 
‘squeeze’ from his simple-minded subjects. 
Brooke’s only reply was to sternly dismiss them 
with a warning to sin no more. The ‘baboos’ 
were loth to lose Sarawak, which had been for 
a long time one of the most lucrative of the 
places subject to their plunder, so they determined 
to resort to violence. 

“A few nights later, when most of the able- 
bodied men of Sarawak were away upon the isl- 
ands drying copra, the Chinese, armed to the 
teeth, attacked and overpowered the guards of the 
kraton. The palace was taken completely by sur- 
prise, and the guards were killed at their posts. 
But their resistance, however short, served to 
give the alarm, and when the murderous crew at- 
tempted to penetrate still further into the kraton, 
Brooke stood there ready to receive them, and 
shot them down, one after another, as fast as 
they came up. Seeing their comrades falling 


upon every side, the ‘baboos’ drew back to take 
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counsel, in the meantime surrounding the palace 
with a cordon of men on shore and a line of 
canoes along the river front. Smarting under 
their repulse, they were not slow in reaching a 
second resolution, even more diabolical than had 
been their first. Creeping up under the cover of 
darkness, they set on fire the bamboo tinder-box 
which was Brooke’s palace and court of justice in 
one. As the flames sprang high up in the air, 
they could not contain their shouts of triumph; 
but, as the event proved, they little knew the 
energy and determination of the man they had 
to deal with. Brooke now tossed aside his rifle, 
a weapon of uncertain value in the darkness, and 
at close quarters, and armed only with a stout 
Malay kriss, he made a dash for the river. One 
after another, he struck down the opposing Chi- 
nese, and then dove for dear life down the banks 
and into the dark waters. He swam for as long 
as he could under water, coming to the surface 
only when it was absolutely necessary to breathe, 
and before morning his strong arm, and the cur- 
rent of the river, carried him many miles beyond 
his pursuers, who indeed were satisfied that he 
had been drowned at the first plunge. Exhausted 
and worn out by his exertion, as the sun rose, 
Brooke pulled himself out of the river and sank 
unconscious among the reeds of the bank. He lay 
there several days, delirious with fever, before 
at last he was discovered by a Malay fisherman. 
This man was not of the Sarawak tribe, but he 
had heard of the rajah’s kindness to his people, 
and he knew that he was suffering because he 
had tried to curb the greed of the Chinese. So 
he carried the rajah to his hut, where he made a 
bed of bamboo for him, and made it comfortable 
to lie upon with layers of plantain leaves. He 
then sent a swift messenger in a prau out to the 
copra islands to tell the men of Sarawak how 
villainously the Chinese, during their absence, 
had used their lord. Now, had Brooke been what 
I believe you call a ‘carpet-bagger,’ had he been 
simply staying among these people for his own 
selfish ends, the Malays would have rejoiced at 
his overthrow and humiliation, and joined in 
with the Chinese in their celebration of his death 
—for the ‘baboos’ never for one moment imagined 
that the rajah had come out of the river alive.” 

“That would have been the natural and logical 
course for them to pursue,” said Jim, who was 
following the priest’s story with great interest. 
“Now tell us what they did do.” 

“Well, first they came stealing softly to the lit- 
tle hut in the jungle, where Brooke lay raving in 
his delirium, and there they did him reverence 
as though he had been a god; and, indeed, toward 
them he had acted as no man in this world had 
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acted before. They swore revenge upon their 
krisses, and, leaving a guard to watch over him, 
paddled swiftly, under the cover of night, up the 
dark river, where the canoes move noiselessly and 
leave no trail. Then they surrounded the ruined 
kraton, where the ‘baboos,’ drunk with samshoo 
and rice wine, were making merry over the over- 
throw of the protector of the Malays. 

: Some days later, when Brooke was 
able to move about, they brought him up the river 
in a barge which had once been the flagship of the 
old sea-rovers of Brunei. Two or three days had 
sufficed for the men of Sarawak to build upon the 
ruins of the old kraton a larger and a more com- 
modious residence for their chief; and as he 
passed from the landing-stage to the entrance, 
Brooke walked through an avenue of bamboo 
poles upon which were stuck the shriveled heads 
of the ‘baboos’ who had sought to lay hands upon 
the sacred person of the White Raj.” 

“He must have treated them fair and square, 
right from the start,” burst out Jim, enthusiasti- 


cally. “Well, I am glad he escaped the high- 
binders.” 
“He did, indeed, and the proof that it was 


so is to be found in their subsequent treatment 
of him,” continued the priest. “Neither then, as 
you will gather from their punishment of the 
‘baboos,’ or at the present day, have the Rajah 
Brookes, uncle and nephew, been able to obtain 
acceptance of that Christian doctrine which in- 
culcates loving kindness to those who despitefully 
use us. This miracle has not been accomplished 
among the Malays anywhere, not even in Sara- 
wak; but, short of this, the Brookes have worked 
wonders. For fifty years they have ruled over the 
little satrapy, and it has grown and prospered 
mightily, not because the Brookes took advantage 
of their superior strength and grabbed adjoining 
territory, but simply because the surrounding 
tribesmen, who were living in a state of anarchy, 
saw that under the White Raj’s rule they were 
safe from their enemies without, and would be 
protected in all their rights, religious as well as 
tribal. So one after another the chiefs and sul- 
tans came in and made their submission, and in 
this way was formed that confederacy of the 
Malays which, under the intelligent guidance of 
the white rajah, has become such a powerful in- 
strument for the protection and the preservation 
of a race which had seemed upon the point of 
vanishing from the face of the earth.” 

“And what did Rajah Brooke get out of the 
job?” inquired Jim, with that terrible bluntness, 
of which you know something. 

“T will tell you what he got out of it. Before 
this job turned up, Brooke was a gentlemanly 
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vagrant; and it gave him an object in life. Before 
he came to Borneo he was spending a large por- 
tion of his income upon the improvement of the 
racehorse and the coursing greyhound. It was 
his chance meeting with the Rajah Muda Hassim 
and what came of it that suggested to him the 
idea of leaving the brute creation, for a time at 
least, to their own devices, and to assume the 
nobler and more difficult mission to the Malays. 
He now spent his income, and indeed a large 
portion of his fortune, in works of improvement, 
and in schools, and in law courts, and in bringing 
out English teachers to educate his people.” 

“And how does he get his dollars back?” said 
Jim, still insisting upon the business aspects of 
the job in a way that made me kick at him 
savagely under the table. 

“He doesn’t get them back and he doesn’t want 
to. The old rajah used to thank God and the 
Malays for the opportunity that had been given 
him for a long life crowded with useful work, 
and that is all, and enough too—at least so he 
thought. He gets his coal very cheaply from the 
coalfields, which, by the way, he discovered and 
taught the natives the value of; and, thanks to the 
high esteem in which the neighboring chiefs have 
held the white rajahs, both uncle and nephew, 
they have been able to form the most remarkable 
collection of krisses and other Malay weapons 
in the world, which they receive from time to 
time from their friends and allies as presents. With 
these exceptions, and a few other rights which 
the Malays and the Dyaks alike have insisted 
upon because it was the old custom, the present 
Rajah Brooke has not received enough out of 
his Asiatic satrapy of Sarawak to pay the run- 
ning expenses of the yacht in which he prowls 
around the coast and up the dark, mysterious 
rivers of his broadening land, seeing to it that 
none of his foreign assistants and residents de- 
part from that line of just dealing with the 
natives which was laid down by his uncle. 

“Sixty years ago the islands of Borneo and New 
Guinea, the largest islands in the world, were 
about on the same plane of civilization or sav- 
agery. Perhaps the Borneo tribes were more 
fierce; certainly they were more far-reaching in 
their depredations; indeed, within the memory 
of men now living, the Sultan of Brunei kep: his 
piratical praus hovering off Singapore and in the 
Strait of Johore, on the lookout for sailing ves- 
sels to plunder and bern. To-day the people of 
New Guinea still remain savages pure and sim- 
ple, while the people of Borneo, Dyaks and 
Malays as well, are beginning, according to the 
measure of their strength, to contribute to the 
well-being of the world.” 
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The World Over: Pen Pictures of Travel 
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The most extraordinary feature of the Arctic 
regions has now been discovered. It is a burn- 
ing cliff 2,000 feet in height and 20 miles long, 
the whole of which is a mass of flames and smoke. 
This amazing discovery has been made by Profes- 
sor A. J. Stone, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, who recently visited points of 
the Arctic never before explored. When seen 
from afar, Professor Stone at first supposed that 
the great cloud of smoke issuing from the burning 
cliff was a coming storm. He ordered his party 
into a storm camp, where all went to sleep. The 
following morning the cloud was still there. Pro- 
fessor Stone then resolved to investigate, and 
with much labor crossed an ice field, approaching 
the land as night fell. Then in the darkness it 
was seen that the party were in the immediate 
neighborhood of a gigantic conflagration, whose 
reflection could be seen from afar. Thousands of 
glowing apertures extended for miles along the 
coast. They were at varying levels, from the top 
of the high cliff to almost the bottom. From them 
the smoke exuded in puffs and in steady streams. 
The ice fields around reflected the fire from these 
blazing furnaces of coal and the hummocks of the 
ice field glinted with red and orange fires. Over- 
head was a great pall of dense black smoke. The 
smell of burning lignite and sulphur became al- 
most unbearable. At intervals huge chunks of 
burning coal rolled down the side of the cliff, 
and far out onto the ice. These glowing masses 
blackened as they fell and broke into thousands 
of pieces, scattering their remnants over the ice 
and marring its purity with a smudge that had 
attracted Professor’s Stone’s attention when ap- 
proaching the cliff. When the wind shifted from 
the land the smoke was dense and breathing be- 
came difficult. 

As dawn came on the party was able to observe 
the burning cliff more distinctly. To its great 
height, almost 2,000 feet, it was afire. From crev- 
ices, from the bottom almost to the top, the smoke 
poured as if from a volcano. Smoke oozed from 
the soil in puffs and with great regularity, as 
from a chimney, from great black crevices which 
were burning strata of coal. These strata zig- 
zagged their way across the irregular face of the 
cliff and were seldom more than four or five 
inches wide, but in some instances a foot thick. 
The burning material, while largely composed 
of lignite, is probably made up of several com- 
bustible chemical substances. Owing, however, 


to the impossibility of climbing the cliff Professor 
Stone was unable to ascertain the exact composi- 
tion of the burning material. The cliffs are high 
and steep and cut into pinnacles and chimneys. 
These chimneys, not being intersected with the 
inflammable strata, have not burned and stand 
out against the glowing background. They are 
extremely picturesque and convey the same effect 
as do the Bad Lands of Dakota, except that the 
latter are not smoke covered and have been 
created by water erosion, while those in the 
Arctics have been eaten away by fire. 

One of the most remarkable and beautiful feat- 
ures of these miles of burning coast line is the 
variety of color that they present. Overhead is 
the pall of dense black smoke; below the blue 
gleam of the eternal Arctic ice. On the wall of 
this burning cliff is a variety of rich, warm tones 
from cream to a deep, rich red, all the shades 
of terra cotta. Between the strata of burning 
coal are layers of clay. The constant burning 
of the many seams of lignite in the face of the 
cliff has created sufficient heat to turn the clay 
into terra cotta. As this has burned it has 
tumbled down the face of the cliff in vari-colored 
streams until it assumes the appearance of a wall 
down which ribbons of very warm and rich color 
have fallen. During the thousands of years this 
wall has probably been burning it has been seri- 
ously undermined, and this has produced the great 
chimneys or towers of rock which stand isolated 
from the mass, but streaked and stained by the 
fires that have surrounded it. 

On top of this burning cliff the country ex- 
tends far inland in a level plain devoid of snow 
and ice. This would indicate that the burning 
coal strata extended for a great distance hori- 
zontally below the surface. In places the surface 
is so hot that a man cannot walk upon it. The 
smoke and heat exude through the porous soil. 
It might be asked how the fires could burn so far 
below the surface and behind the face of the 
cliff. The hot air from the burning lignite rises, 
it is supposed, through the earth and creates a 
vacuum, which is filled by a rush through the 
crevices left by the burned out coal. The burning 
seams extend for an unknown distance beneath 
the surface. 

For several days Professor Stone’s party fol- 
lowed the walls of burning lignite along the coast 
of Franklin Bay, and only left them at the Con- 
stable River, also discovered by this expedition. 
From where the burning wall was first discovered 
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until its end, at Constable River, is exactly twenty 
miles. In this length millions of tons of coal are 
being consumed every few days, and the heat 
and energy generated in them is incalculable, but 
in the frozen North, surrounded by perpetual 
snow and ice, these fires are useless and lost. 
Where did this coal which perpetually burns in 
the Arctics come from? The seams are very 
narrow and imperfect. Professor Stone has an 
idea that they were formed by great beds of sea- 
weed or kelp. The Mackenzie River, which 
flows through this country, is one of the greatest 
on the continent. It is from one to two miles 
broad and very deep. Its tributaries are all great 
streams—the Athabasca, the Liard and the Peace. 
It drains an immense lake system, in which many 
of the lakes are very large, notably the Great Bear 
and Great Slave, each of which is one hundred 
and fifty miles wide. Its small feeders extend 
to as far as Winnipeg, almost on the northern 
borders of the United States. In the far past 
millions of tons of driftwood went down these 
streams and into the great sea that washes North 
America’s most northerly coast, and were cast 


back upon its shores. This is probably where the’ 


coal that is burning on the shore of Franklin 
Bay came from. Or was it left on the shores in 
the days of the mammoth, thousands of years ago, 
when the vegetation of the Arctics was as lux- 
uriant as that of the equator of to-day? 





The Russian CAbMAN,.....cesccccevecceceecesreces The Field (London) 

The cabdriver of Russian towns differs in many 
ways from our own Jehu, although in the matter 
of having a ready answer, which does not turn 
away wrath, for both friend and foe, he seems to 
be closely related. There are no large cabowners, 
and, if those of the tram companies be excepted, 
no large stables in either Moscow or St. Peters- 
burg, and almost every driver owns or has at 
least a share in the lot he drives. Although at 
first sight cab driving in the capitals of the Em- 
pire can hardly be considered as a village in- 
dustry, yet in Russia it is considered as such. 
The “isvoshtchiks,” as the flymen are called, are 


nearly always members of far distant village com- 


munes, who spend the whole or part of the year 
at town work, but who remit the greater portion 
of their earnings to their native place, and them- 
selves return to it when agricultural work or fish- 
ing is at a premium, and when city work or health 
gives out. This connection between farmer and 
factory hand, townsman and tiller of soil, is char- 
acteristic of all Russian industry; it is no uncom- 
mon sight to see a cotton or linen factory empty 
during harvest. The coachman of the city is 
generally a member of a peasant family, whose 
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males outnumber the females, so that some of 
the former are forced to forsake the allotment, 
which proves insufficient to provide support or 
labor for them all, and turn to the town for a 
living. He comes to the busy centre, learns his 
way about it, buys a “droshky,” a small but not 
uncomfortable vehicle on runners, and a four- 
wheeled chaise of about the same size for summer 
use, takes out a license from the police, and makes 
a start. His horse (for, unlike the London 
brother, he seldom has more than one) he brings 
with him from the farm, or perhaps, to be literal, 
it brings him; and often the possession of the 
animal is the reason of the driver’s change of 
fortunes and of scene. 

This isvoshtchik is a strange object as he sits 
on the narrow board which serves him as a seat 
at the front of his droshky, clothed in a long 
blue gown which reaches the ground, is heavily 
quilted with down, and tied in at the waist with 
a strap or ornamental cord, and a heavy sheep- 
skin cap over his ears. He lives a nomadic 
life, seldom having any fixed residence or stable 
in the town, and is thus often to be seen asleep 
in his droshky, while his horse feeds at the public 
troughs, which the local authorities put up in 
almost every side street. One may see him, when 
he has put down a passenger and earned his fare, 
go to the nearest corn merchant, buy just suffi- 
cient hay and corn for one meal for his horse, 
and place it in the manger. Then he gets fodder 
for himself from the ambulent vendors of black 
bread, tresca (odoriferous cod fish), and weak, 
milkless tea, who stand at the corner of most Rus- 
sian streets, and afterwards he sleeps peaceably 
in his sledge, until his horse be rested and fit 
for another journey. Then on he goes again, 
until, some hours later, he repeats the process at 
the other end of the town. At night he plays 
“Box and Cox” with his partner, with whom he 
forms a limited liability company. At a fixed time 
he must meet him in some tavern yard, take out 
his own tired horse, and surrender the droshky. 
The second man, whose horse is fresh, now takes 
his twelve hours, and at the appointed time in the 
morning must meet in the same tavern. After a 
week they change over, the night man takes the 
day work and “vice versa”; thus one vehicle, 
with no lodgings or stable—for the men rest in 
the pothouse, the horses in the yard or sheds 
adjoining it—supports two men, whose sole ob- 
ject in life is to earn and save enough to enable 
them to leave the city and return to the land, 
the mistress of every Mujik’s affections. 

The isvoshtchik is an excellent example of that 
absence of fixity of tariff which is so prevalent 
throughout Russia, for in the matter of charges 
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he is a law unto himself. When you show sign 
of wanting a droshky all the drivers within hail 
assemble and bid one against the other for your 
custom; this one will take you for so much, that 
one for less, and so on. One takes one’s choice, 
a good fast horse and smart sleigh at a good price, 
or a bad one for a fraction of it. Should one, 
however, select a poor-looking beast, the drivers 
left behind will make encouraging remarks as one 
drives away. “He is lame,” “He stumbles,” “The 
driver is drunk,” they will shout in chorus, until 
one is out of earshot. One natural result of this 
elastic system is that the old law of supply and 
demand makes itself felt; for while fares are low 
during slack hours, they are apt, at close of play 
or commencement of storm, to at once “rise sev- 
eral points.” 

The isvoshtchik is not a bad coachman, gen- 
erally driving with a very tight rein, and some- 
what furiously. He shouts at everything in his 
way, and constantly encourages his not unwilling 
little steed with such remarks as “Now, Vanka 
(little John), earn your dinner, “It is not far,” 
“The day is cold,” “At the end is food and rest,” 
“God is good.” 





Some American Mummies,....C. F. Holder...... Scientific American 


The natives of the Northwest embalmed their 
dead. The body was usually doubled up and 
placed in a case of fur or grass, made for the 
purpose. The Alaskan Commercial Company se- 
cured from the seal islands of the company a 
mummy supposed to be one hundred and fifty 
years old, which shows that this method of burial 
has been followed many years. It was discovered 
in a cave, on Kagamale Island, filled with sulphur- 
ous vapors which came from crevices in the rock, 
Eleven mummies were found. One, the chief, 
was held by a basket-like coffin, or structure, four 
feet in height, and evidently made with the great- 
est care. The materials with which the remains 
were wrapped were matting, woven from sea- 
weed in a very skillful manner, and skins, among 
which was a fine skin of the sea otter; over all 
was a net made of the sinews of the sea lion. 

In many of the so-called mummies of this con- 
tinent the body was placed in a sitting position. 
Several were found by the writer on San Clem- 
ente Island, California, doubled up, the head rest- 
ing on the knees, while in front of the face and 
behind the head were placed flutes of bone inlaid 
with the pearly abalone. The so-called mummy 
caves of Arizona from which mummies have been 
taken are very interesting and elaborate in their 
structure. One is known as Mummy Cave Ruin, 
and is in Del Muerto Cafion and known to the 
Navajos to-day as Tse-i-ya-kin. It stands about 


80 feet above the bed of the cafion on the face of 
the cliff with a commanding view and is placed 
in a natural weathering. It is believed that orig- 
inally there were twenty rooms in the western 
cave, and fourteen can be distinguished to-day. 
In the eastern cave about forty-four can be dis- 
tinguished, and it is estimated that originally the 
ruin represented ninety rooms, affording a home 
for possibly sixty people. Many of the rooms are 
20 feet wide and 15 feet across, and were two 
stories in height. What is called the eastern 
cave, or the mummy cave, is to-day a most pic- 
turesque ruin and steps have been taken by the 
government for its preservation. The houses of 
stone are packed in under the great cliff where the 
stone has weathered out and the falling ruin has 
aided materially in forming the talus that reaches 
down, covered with the stones used by the ancient 
builders, to the bottom of the cafion. Windows 
and doors remain intact in many rooms and the 
stories can readily be traced by standing walls. 
If these picturesque ruins were in some valley in 
Egypt they would attract the attention of thou- 
sands, but here they are visited by the student and 
the scientific man alone, and by but an occasional 
tourist who strays into the region. 





The_Giant Indians of Tierra Del Fuego...Dr. F. A. Cook*....Century 


The homes of the Onas are on the main island 
of Tierra del Fuego. For centuries they have 
fought to keep this as their preserve; but the 
Yahgans have been allowed to pitch their homes 
on the southern coastal fringe along Beagle Chan- 
nel. In a like manner the Aliculufs have been 
permitted to use the shore-line of the west. 
Neither the Yahgans nor the Aliculufs, however, 
nor white men, until very recently, have dared 
to venture into the interior. The great prairies 
of the north and the mountain forests of the mid- 
dle of the island, with its still unknown lakes, 
have been guarded as hunting-ground exclusively 
for the Onas. The island is nearly as large as the 
State of New York. The boundary-line of Chile 
and Argentina, running from north to south 
through the middle of the island, gives each re- 
public a nearly equal share of the country. Gold 
has been found in the sands along the beach of 
various parts of the land. This is being mined 
with considerable success. The pampas of the 
north and a part of the southern ground have 
proved to be some of the best sheep-farming 
country of the world. The gold-diggers and the 
sheep-farmers have thus rediscovered Tierra del 
Fuego. The mining camps and the wire fences 
are crowding the once ruling race of Onas into 


*Of the Belgian Antarctic Expedition. 
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the useless forest-covered lowlands and the ice- 
covered highlands of the interior, where they 
must either starve or freeze or perish at the hands 
of Caucasian invaders. The old happy hunting- 
ground of the Ona has gone the way of all other 


Indian homes; but he has fought bravely for it,” 


and he will continue to do so until the last skele- 
ton is left to bleach on the wind-swept pampa. 

Physically the Onas are giants. They are not, 
however, seven or eight feet in height, as the 
early explorers reported their neighbors and near- 
est relatives, the Patagonians, to be. Their aver- 
age height is close to six feet, a few attain six 
feet and six inches, and a few are under six 
feet. The women are not so tall, but they are 
more corpulent. There is perhaps no race in the 
world with a more perfect physical development 
than the Ona men. This unique development is 
partly due to the topography of their country and 
to the distribution of game, which makes long 
marches constantly necessary. The Ona men are 
certainly the greatest cross-country runners on 
the American continent. ; 

The mental equipment of the Ona is by no 
means equal to his splendid physical develop- 
ment. He understands very well the few arts 
of the chase which he finds necessary to main- 
tain a food-supply. His game in the past has 
been easily gotten, his needs have been few, 
which fact accounts for the lack of inventive skill 
portrayed in the instruments of the chase. The 
home life, the house, the clothing—everything 
portrays this lack of progressive skill. Instead of 
the children being well dressed and well cared 
for, as is the rule among savage races, they are 
mostly naked, poorly fed, badly trained, and alto- 
gether neglected, not because of a lack of pater- 
nal love, but because of the mental lethargy of the 
people. It is the same as to shelter and gar- 
ments. They have abundant material to make 
good tents and warm, storm-proof houses; but 
they simply bunch up a few branches, and throw 
to the windward a few skins, and then shiver, 
complaining of their miserable existence. 

It has never fallen to my lot to listen to a 
language so odd, so strikingly peculiar, as that of 
the Onas. Some of my companions of the Belgica 
said that from a distance the talk of a group of 
Onas was like that of a group of Englishmen. 
To this I have protested, for that statement is 
certainly a libel on English. This might be said 
with considerable truth of the Yahgan tongue, 
which is smooth and easy; but of the grunting, 
choking, spasmodic talk of the Onas it is untrue. 
Many of the words are not difficult to pronounce, 
nor is the construction of sentences hard; but in 
every fifth or sixth word there is a sound impossi- 
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ble to reproduce by any one who has not had 
years of practice. These sounds offer sudden 
breaks in the flow of words, and the speaker, by 
efforts which suggest the getting of sounds from 
the stomach, struggles for something far down 
in his throat. He hacks and coughs and grunts, 
distorting his face momentarily in the most in- 
human manner, and then passes on to the next 
stumbling-block, or whatever it is which makes 
the poor mortal suffer such tortures of speech. 
I always felt like offering him an emetic when I 
heard him talk. 

Like all the American aborigines, the Onas 
feed principally upon meat, and this meat was in 
former years obtained from the guanaco. The 
guanaco roamed about in large herds upon the 
pampas and grassy lowlands, regions now in use 
as sheep-farms. The guanaco, like the Indian, is 
forced to the barren interior mountains, where 
life is a hard struggle against storms and bar- 
renness and perennial snows. Owing to the pres- 
ent greater difficulty of hunting these animals and 
their reduced numbers, the Ona has taken most 
naturally to the sheep which have been brought 
to occupy these lands. That the sheep are owned 
by other men is a fact not easily recognized by 
Indians to whom the world of Fuegian wilder- 
ness has always been free. The many thousands 
of “guanaco blanco,” as the Onas call sheep, 
grazing peacefully upon the Indian hunting- 
grounds, make a picture full of irresistible tempta- 
tion, as the aborigines, hungry and half naked, 
look from icy mountain forests down over the 
plains. Shall we call them thieves if, while their 
wives and children and loved ones are starving, 
they boldly descend and, in the face of Winches- 
ter rifles, take what to them seems a product of 
their own country? 

With the bow and arrow as their sole imple- 
ment of chase, the Onas roam about always in 
the footprints of the guanaco from the barren 
interior mountains to the forest-covered lowlands, 
and during the winter from the forests over the 
pampas to the sea-shore. If they fail in securing 
their favored game, the guanaco, they capture a 
kind of ground-rat, or gather the snails and mus- 
sels of the beach; but the one grand aim of life 
is to hunt the guanaco. 

Day after day in the chase the whole family 
march over wind-swept plains, through icy 
streams, into regions seemingly ever deserted by 
animal life. The women and children travel in 
one group, generally in gullies, winding around 
low hills, where they are out of sight of the game. 
The men scatter about as sentinels, mounting lit- 
tle elevations now and then, to search, with their 
eagle eyes, the undulating plains for a herd of 
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guanaco. When on this weary chase they are al- 
ways hungry, and generally but half clothed. The 
sick and the helpless aged are left by the wayside 
to starve or support life as best they can, while 
the more vigorous go on and on, famine-stricken 
until they come upon their game. 

When in sight of guanaco the men seek to sur- 
round the entire herd by creeping on hands and 
feet and covering their bodies with the robe to 
imitate the animals. As they close in on them 
they rise, drop their robes, and naked spring upon 
the guanaco, killing such as they can with arrows. 
Then, as the animals stand in utter amazement, 
they rush upon them with a knife or a club. In 
this onslaught they often secure the entire herd, 
and generally a large number. Next a gluttonous 
hilarity begins, which knows no bounds. It con- 
tinues while the meat lasts, and then famine is 
again their lot. 

The matter of clothing, with the Onas, is a 
very simple affair. Although the climate of their 
region is cold, stormy, and even humid, they are 
very imperfectly dressed. The children run about 
in the snow either naked or nearly so. The men 
have a large mantle made of several guanaco 
skins sewed together. This reaches from the 
shoulders to the feet, but it is not attached by 
either buttons or strings; it is simply held about 
the shoulders by the hands. On the chase the 
mantle is allowed to drop, while the hunter rushes 
on, naked, to capture his game. The women, 
when well dressed, wear a piece of fur about the 
waist, and another loosely thrown about the 
shoulders; but they are not often well dressed, 
and must generally be contented with a kind of 
mantle carelessly suspended from the shoulders, 
which falls upon the slightest exertion. 

Nothing could be more homeless than an Ona 
house. It is proof to none of the discomforts of 
Fuegian climate. Rain, snow and wind enter it 
freely. The house is a simple accumulation of 
tree branches thrown together in the easiest pos- 
sible manner. Sometimes it has a conical shape, 
but more often it is only a crescent or breast- 
work, behind which the entire family sit or sleep. 
To the windward are thrown a number of skins 
to keep out the wind, but from overhead the cold 
rains drizzle over poorly clad bodies, while the 
ground is always uncovered aid cold. In the cen- 
tre of this circle of shivering humanity, or just 
outside of it, is a camp-fire, which serves better 
for cooking purposes than for heating. 

The arrangement of the house is such that the 
heat all escapes. At night the fires are allowed 
to go out, and the adults, lying in a circle, place 
the children in the centre, with blankets of gua- 
naco skins spread over all. To keep the blankets 


from “being blown off, and to add additional 
warmth, they next call their dogs to take their 
positions on the top of the entire mass of Indians. 
In former years it was a poverty-stricken family 
that did not have enough dogs to cover it out of 
sight; but the shepherds have now killed the dogs, 
and the Indians must rest cold and comfortless 
without their canine bedfellows. 





A Street Scene in Barbizon....... Clifton Johnson,,..... The Outlook 


The houses are low, frequently only a story and 
a half, and have walls of stone either the natural 
gray or brushed over with light tints of white- 
wash. Roofs are of tile, the older ones mellowed 
with moss and weather stains. Swallows build 
under the eaves, and are always flitting and twit- 
tering over and about the village. The street is 
roughly paved, and has on either side a narrow 
walk that, like those of all French villages, varies 
in width according to the situation of the build- 
ings along the way. The bordering residences 
and*shops have never conformed themselves to 
any particular order or angle, and some of them 
have a very capricious way of slanting out on the 
walk or thrusting into it full length, till, not un- 
commonly, it is so attenuated that meeting pedes- 
trians have, one or the other, to betake them- 
selves to the street. Adjoining home entrances, 
as a rule, are blocks or slabs of stone arranged 
for seats, and on these the people are fond of 
sitting in the evening and seeing the sights of 
the highway and getting the news from loitering 
passers. The scene is usually very peaceful, ex- 
cept when the trains of the tramway are rampag- 
ing through the hamlet. Once during my stay 
there was a fight, but it was short and bloodless. 
A man who owned a cornet gave a sample of his 
music one evening on the street, and a neighbor 
who did not like the playing let the musician 
know his opinion of his performance. As a re- 
sult the two came to blows, greatly to the enter- 
tainment of all the witnesses save the fighters’ 
wives. Barbizon has no policeman, not, I believe, 
because it is exceptionally law-abiding, but be- 
cause it chances never to have had such an in- 
stitution from a remote past, and present need is 
always doubted in the face of ancient custom. 
So there was nothing to do but for the wives to 
take on themselves the responsibility of restoring 
order. Each laid hold on her man, and the com- 
batants were pulled apart. Then the musician 
with his horn, and the critic, limply muté, were 
marched off in different directions home. Whether 
domestic chastisement followed I am unable to 
say. Certainly some of the French wives have all 
the muscle and authority needed to administer 
it if they chose, 
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Cycling Tourists” 


American wheelmen who intend visiting the 
Paris Exhibition will doubtless be glad to hear 
that at the instance of that powerful organiza- 
tion, the Touring Club of France, the French 
Government has accorded to foreign wheelmen 
custom house privileges and exemption from the 
road tax of cycles. Moreover, any American 
wheelman who takes the pains to become a mem- 
ber of the Touring Club of France will enjoy 
the advantages of cut rates at hotels and free- 
dom from custom house and other formalities 
and annoyances in case the trip be extended be- 
yond French territory into Belgium, Italy or 
Switzerland. The Touring Club of France is an 
organization corresponding to the League of 
American Wheelmen in the United States, and 
comprises over seventy-five thousand active mem- 
bers. The annual membership fee is five franc$ for 
persons living in France and six francs for non- 
residents. There are delegates of the Touring 
Club of France at New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and other cities in the United States. All 
that is necessary for an American wheelman to 
do in order to become a member of the Touring 
Club of France is to fill up one of the printed 
forms of application, get it endorsed by two mem- 
bers of the Touring Club and send it with a postal 
order for six francs to the “Secretary of the Tour- 
ing Club de France, No. 10 Place de la Bourse, 
Paris.” The secretary will, if desired, send the 
card of identity and badge of the organization to 
any United States Consulate or banking house, 
or to the care of any transatlantic steamship com- 
pany, to await the applicant’s arrival in France. 
If preferred, the card and badge can, of course, 
be sent to any address in the United States, but 
considerable time can be gained by having them 
sent to the port of arrival in France or to some 
address on that side of the water. 

American wheelmen should have their wheels 
crated for the voyage. 
and the rate charged by the steamship compa- 
nies varies from $2.50 to $3.50 for a crated wheel. 
Should the wheelmen not intend to remain in 
France over three months, he should make a de- 
claration to that effect upon his arrival, and a 
certificate of such declaration will be given him. 
Twelve cents must be paid for the stamp affixed 
to this declaration, which the tourist should carry 
with him and be prepared to produce whenever 
called upon to do so by the police or municipa! au- 
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This will cost about $1, | 


thorities. This certificate exempts the tourist 
from the French cycle tax of six francs a year im- 
posed on all resident wheelmen. Should the wheel- 
man intend to remain in France longer than three 
months, he will be required to pay the regular six 
francs tax. No duties whatever are charged at 
the French custom house to foreign cyclists bring- 
ing wheels with them which bear visible signs 
of having been used. 

American wheelmen who intend to cross the 
frontier into Belgium, Italy or Switzerland should 
by all means become members of the Touring 
Club of France, for by a special agreement, ac- 
corded by the customs authorities of those coun- 
tries, all bona fide tourists, with cards of identity 
of the Touring Club of France, with the bearer’s 
photograph and signature, and the maker’s num- 
ber of the bicycle, are exempted from all cus- 
toms dues whatever, and can circulate freely 
without being subjected to the police annoyances 
sometimes enforced. 

The roads in France are proverbially excellent 
—they are the best in the world—but the grades 
are sometimes very steep, and brakes are strongly 
recommended. There are sign posts, with dis- 
tances, at every crossroad, and dangerous hills or 
turnings are indicated by warnings fixed on iron 
posts, for the special benefit of cyclists. First-rate 
maps, compiled especially for wheelmen by the 
Touring Club of France, may be had on applica- 
tion at very reasonable prices at the secretary's 
office, No. 10 Place de la Bourse. The diminutive 
little handbook of the touring club for the year 
1900 contains the list of over seven thousand 
cities, towns and villages in France, with the 
names and prices of the best hotels or inns in 
each; the distance from the nearest railroad or 
telegraph station; the name of the “mécanicien,” 
or cycle repairer, and the distance by road to the 
next important town. 

The rules of the road for wheelmen in France 
are very simple. Lighted lamps must be carried 
at night, and all cycles must be provided with 
bells. “Scorching” is prohibited in Paris and in 
most of the towns, but any pace is permissible 
on the main roads. All the railways in France, 
and most of the tramways, are obliged to accept 
bicycles as regular baggage, and be responsible 
for any of them. The cost of transportation of 
a bicycle, unpacked, accompanied by the rider, 
is only 20 centimes (four cents), no matter what 
may be the distance. 
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There is no State in the Union that claims a 
monopoly of literary talent as Massachusetts used 
to do. Among some of the younger writers who 
have recently won popular favor, Mr. Tarkington 
and Mr. Major are from Indiana; Miss Johnston 
from Alabama, and Mr. Norris is a Californian. 
And now comes Mississippi with Harris Dickson, 
whose Black Wolf’s Breed is proving an unusual 
success. From a sketch in Book News we learn 
that Mr. Dickson is about thirty years of age, 
had only a common school education, supplement- 
ing this as best he could by reading the best mas- 
ters of English literature. He entered business 
life very early, but always cherished the ambition 
of becoming a lawyer. With this idea in view he 
studied shorthand, and becoming the official 
stenographer of several judicial districts, he was 
brought into intimate association with many of 
the most eminent professional men in the South. 
Reading law all the while, he took the summer 
course at the University of Virginia in 1891. Two 
years later he went to Washington City, became 
the private secretary of Hon. Andrew Price, 
Third Louisiana District, and graduated the fol- 
lowing year from the Columbian University with 
the B. L. degree. Resigning his position with 
Mr. Price, he returned to Mississippi, and in 1896 
entered active practice at Vicksburg, where he 
is now living. The Black Wolf’s Breed was be- 
gun about two years ago and written at odd times 
for the author’s own amusement. A chapter or 
two would be finished and then the work laid 
aside, perhaps for months. When completed it 
rested neglected in the bottom drawer of his 
office desk. It was probably due to the earnest 
persistence of a lady friend that the story ever 
came to light, and was sent at last to The Bowen- 
Merrill Company, at Indianapolis. Referring to 
his literary habits and modes of work, Mr. Dick- 
son says: “I work mostly with my old friend, 
the Remington typewriter, often composing an 
entire chapter upon the machine without revision. 
Indeed the drudgery and mechanical labor is so 
lightened that it amounts to almost nothing, and I 
find I will do much more careful work because it 
is so easy to write, re-write and write again. 
After my material is once well in hand, it takes 
but little trouble to put it in shape. The little 
experience I have had in such matters gives me 
a towering respect for the man who writes a 
faithful story dealing with the minor characters 
of history, or with details of great ones. It has 
been necessary for me to read many dozens of 


books to avoid the possibiJity of error as to trivial 
matters of every-day life of the period. Many 
amusing errors are fallen into. One in The Black 
Wolf’s Breed I remember. In one of the chap- 
ters young de Mouret is walking along the streets 
of Paris about the year 1702. The name of the 
street is given as Rue Rivoli. A friend has since 
called my attention to the fact that this street 
was re-named by Napoleon in commemoration 
of his victory at Rivoli nearly a hundred years 
after.” At the time he made his contract with 
The Bowen-Merrill Company, Mr. Dickson was 
engaged in a very heated political campaign in 
Mississippi, being himself a candidate for State 
Senator from Warren County. The publishers 
wanted the manuscript at once. So many new 
ideas had been presented by the reviewers that 
the author felt impelled to almost re-write and 
completely remodel the work. This arduous work 
was accomplished at nights, while canvassing the 
county during the day. Every scene of The Black 
Wolf's Breed is laid upon ground familiar to its 
author. Nothing is there described from mere 
reading, but all is from accurate personal knowl- 
edge. 





Charles Major, the author of When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower, was born in Indianapolis, 
July 25, 1856. Thirteen years later he went with 
his father’s family to Shelbyville, where he was 
graduated from the public school in 1872, and 
in 1875 he concluded his course in the University 
of Michigan. Later he read law with his father 
and in 1877 was admitted to the bar. Eight years 
later he stood for the Legislature and was elected 
on the Democratic ticket. He served with credit 
one term, and has since declined all political 
honors. Mr. Major is well built and dark, look- 
ing younger than his years; genial, quiet and 
domestic; he is happily married and has a charm- 
ing home. As might be taken for granted he has 
been all his life a loving student of history. In an 
article about Mr. Major and his romance in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Maurice Thompson says: 
“One thing about Mr. Major’s work deserves 
special mention; it shows conscientious mastery 
of details, a sure evidence of patient study. What 
it may lack as literature is compensated for in 
lawful coin of human interest and in general 
truthfulness to the facts and the atmosphere of 
the life he depicts. When asked how he arrived 
at his accurate knowledge of old London—Lon- 
don in the time of Henry VIII.—he fetched an 
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old book, Stow’s Survey of London, from his 
library and said: ‘You remember in my novel 
that Mary goes one night from Bridewell Castle 
to Billingsgate Ward through strange streets and 
alleys. Well, that journey I made with Mary, 
aided by Stow’s Survey, with his map of Old 
London before me.’” It is no contradiction of 
terms to speak of fiction as authentic. Mere 
vraisemblance is all very well in works of pure 
imagination; but a historical romance does not 
satisfy the reader’s sense of justice unless its 
setting and background and atmosphere are true 
to time, place and historical facts. Mr. Major 
felt the demand of his undertaking and respected 
it. He collected old books treating of English 
life and manners in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
preferring to saturate his mind with what writers 
nearest the time had to say, rather than depend 
upon recent historians. In this he chose well, for 
the romancer’s art, different from the historian’s, 
needs the literary shades and colors of the period 
it would portray. Another clever choice on the 
part of our author was to put the telling of the 
story in the mouth of his heroine’s contemporary. 
This, of course, had often been done by remancers 
before Mr. Major; but he chose well, neverthe- 
less. Fine literary finish was not to be expected 
of a Master of the Dance early in the sixteenth 
century; so that Sir Edwin Caskoden, and not 
Mr. Major, is accepted by the reader as responsi- 
ble for the book’s narrative, descriptive and dra- 
matic style. This ruse, so to call it, serves a double 
purpose; it hangs the glamor of distance over 
the pages, and it puts the reader in direct com- 
munication, as it were, with the characters in the 
book. The narrator is garrulous, careless in the 
construction of sentences, and often far from 
artistic with his scenes and incidents; but it is 
Caskoden doing all this, not Mr. Charles Major, 
and we never think of bringing him to task! Un- 
doubtedly it is good art to do just what Mr. 
Major has done—that is, it is good art to present 
a picture of life in the terms of the period in 
which it flourished. The greatest beauty of Mr. 
Major’s story as a piece of craftsmanship is its 
frank show of self-knowledge on the author’s 
part. He knew his equipment, and he did not at- 
tempt to go beyond what it enabled him to do and 
do well. 





John Strange Winter (Mrs. Stannard) chose 
the vocation of letters in childhood and has labo- 
riously followed it. She has written seventy vol- 
umes since her marriage in 1884. Writing of her 
early earnings, she says: My first guinea was 
1os., if I may be pardoned the bull. I was just 
twenty then, and had been sending out my manu- 
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scripts since I was fourteen years old. 

What strikes me most in looking over my account 
book (for from first to last I have religiously put 
down every farthing that I have ever received), 
is surprise that I could have been so extraordi- 
narily patient and persevering as I certainly was, 
for no fewer than six years went by between the 
day when I first sent a story to try its fate and 
the joyful morn on which I received that first 
10s. Yet I am told constantly that I 
have been so lucky, that I don’t know what the 
grind of literary effort is. Don’t I? Well, then, 
here is a list of figures showing what my income 
was during the years which followed the receipt 
of my first earnings down to the day when I re- 
ceived the check for the serial use of Bootles’ 
Baby: Income for 1876, £4 9s.; 1877, £33 7s.; 
1878, £88 14s. 6d.; 1879, £127 12s. 6d.; 1880, £82 
I0s.; 1881, £132 10s.; 1882, £150; 1883, £125 Ios.; 
1884, £112 15s. (not including the sum received 
for Bootles’ Baby). The grand total of receipts 
for nine years of real hard work amounts to 
£857 8s., to say nothing of the six years of unre- 
warded toil which went before.” Mrs. Stannard 
leaves all of her business affairs and most of her 
correspondence to her husband. She lives quietly 
in Dieppe, and has taken a nine years’ lease of a 
roomy house in the heart of the town in the Rue 
d’Ecosse, close to the Sous-Prefecture. 





Lafcadio Hearn is now an out-and-out Japa- 
nese in everything except birth, says the New 
York Times, for not only does he dress and live 
in all respects like the son of the Sunrise Land, 
but he has guaranteed the permanency of his 
separation from the Occident by taking whatever 
may be the Japanese equivalent of naturaliza- 
tion papers and obtaining all the privileges of a 
subject of the Mikado by assuming all the duties 
and obligations of one. As might have been 
expected, no opportunities for making this trans- 
fer of allegiance picturesque and impressive were 
neglected either by Hearn himself or by his Jap- 
anese friends, and the latter, according to a trav- 
eler’s tale that has just reached this city, hit upon 
one device for demonstrating the thoroughness 
of their acceptance of him as a fellow-country- 
man that had all the grotesque and whimsical 
beauty of their own art. It seems that Hearn, 
more fortunate than most of the foreigners who 
obtained positions as teachers in the days when 
the Japanese felt a greater need for instruction 
from the Western world than they do now, has 
always managed to keep his place on the faculty 
of the college to which he was summoned many 
years ago, and which is the scene of several of his 
most charming sketches, As a foreigner, too, he 
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was better paid than the native professors of 
equal rank, but of supposedly simpler habits. This 
difference of salary suggested the device of ulti- 
mate acceptance to which reference has been 
made. After all the formalities of naturalization 
had been carried out, a great dinner in honor of 
the new supporter of the empire was given. The 
manifestations of cordiality were numerous and 
enthusiastic throughout the evening, but the cul- 
minating moment did not come till near the close 
of the function, when the president of Hearn’s 
college rose, and with the sweetest of smiles an- 
nounced that, as their dear friend was now one of 
themselves, the last distinction between him and 
them was to be wiped out by—reducing his salary 
from 150 yen a month to 50! Then there was 
immense applause, and Hearn seemed to be, and 
possibly enough was, as happy as any of his ap- 
plauding friends. The teller of the tale insists 
that the reduction of pay was inspired entirely by 
good-will, and that Hearn was enough of a poet 
and philosopher to be more than content with 
this queer evidence of fraternal love. 





A writer in the Argonaut, in a very interesting 
article, describes Bjornson, the famous verse au- 
thor, as follows: Bjornson is long of limb, broad- 
shouldered (bending now under the weight of 
years), large in every bone and muscle, with an 
almost burly frame topped by a head over which 
a great, white mane falls and tangles as it may, 
half hiding a face deep-cut and remarkable for its 
expression of power; the mobile mask of the tor- 
rential intellect back of it. Behind a pair of 
flashing spectacles dance and sparkle and glow 
eyes that read your thoughts, that mock you, 
that for a moment hold you helplessly in a blue 
haze, and then warm up the atmosphere with a 
signal of the laugh that is to follow. In con- 
versation Bjornson springs from a sitting posture 
to the attitude of Thor about to hurl his magic 
hammer. For a moment he is astride a chair, or 


' lolling clumsily on a sofa, and in a twinkling he is 


pacing the floor, loud voiced, vehement, but al- 
ways affable; a verbal Niagara heard through a 
telephone; a Dr. Johnson speaking in the golden 
tones of Chesterfield. View him from any angle, 
watch him in any clime, test him by any circum- 
stance, you can not fail to see in Bjornson the 
jovial philosopher and optimist. He is a boy of 
sixty-seven, without a care, but interested in 
everything; a merry lad near the biblical age 
limit with the brain of a statesman, the imagina- 
tion of an artist, and the passion of a poet. Then 
he has his calm, domestic side also. He is a 
father who loves his children—one a prosperous 
gentleman-farmer at Aulestad, one in the Chinese 


customs service, and one an actor-manager of 
growing fame. Fru Sigurd Ibsen, the only daugh- 
ter, has a reputation for beauty which is not con- 
fined to the Norwegian capital. But whether 
as the national poet of his land, its chief advocate 
in letters, its foremost orator, he is first and last 
commanding as a wholesome character, who, born 
in a land of literary dyspeptics, has risen above 
the prevailing gloom, routing the glum creations 
of his contemporaries with characters of normal 
health, banishing their mechanical miseries with 
a ringing laugh, and proving to the world’s satis- 
faction that there exist other things than ghosts 
and marital infidelities in Norseland. 





Kipling is meeting many unexpected admirers 
in South Africa who have read his books but 
never expected to see him. A Highlander, who 
is in hospital at Roodebasch, has written a letter 
home filled with a glowing account of a personal 
encounter with the poet. Among other things he 
writes: I had left my marquee to go and sit 
under a tree and have a quiet cigarette, when, on 
looking round, I saw, advancing toward me, a 
little man in a khaki serge suit, Eton jacket, 
black polished shoes and gray felt hat. “Could 
you tell me,” said he, “where I can find one of the 
Canadian Sisters?” “I will show you,” said I; 
“but, pardon me if I am rude, are you not Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling?” “I am,” said he, smiling. “I 
am so glad to see you,” I said; “I am a great 
admirer of you and your works, especially your 
Seven Seas and Barrack Room Ballads.” ‘Ah, 
indeed,” he said, still smiling and looking at me 
through his peculiar spectacles with his bright 
eyes. “Do you like the Seven Seas?” “Yes,” I 
replied, “I know a few of each by heart. I like 
Back to the Army Again, Sergeant, and of the 
Seven Seas, that Scotch one” (here I was at a 
loss for its name). “McAndrew’s Hymn?” he 
said. “Yes,” said I; “I enjoyed that so much.” 
“I think that one very good,” he said, “although I 
say it that shouldn’t”’—this with a merry twinkle. 
“It took a long time to work up. What is your 
name?” he continued. “Stewart,” said I. “Oh! I 
am a Macdonald on my mother’s side, and she 
taught me to never like a Campbell,” he went on, 
laughing heartily; and his laughter being infec- 
tious, I laughed, too. Kipling presented the High- 
lander with a box of cigarettes, and the soldier 
adds, in closing his letter, “I wish he had staid 
longer, I could have talked with him all day.” 





Although the American and English reviewers 
have exhausted columns in praise of Miss John- 
ston’s books, comparatively little has been written 
of the personality of the woman, and her charm- 
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ing home in Birmingham, Alabama. Since To 
Have and to Hold was published several efforts 
have been made to interview her, but she has 
modestly but firmly declined the distinction. The 
Boston Herald has a very interesting sketch of 
the young novelist, from which we take the fol- 
lowing: Miss Johnston is not very tall, and her 
figure is slender and fragile. She carries herself 
well, and has that high-bred air that gives her 
a distinctive charm in any assembly. Her eyes 
are large and brown, with little flecks of gold. 
Her light brown hair is soft and wavy, and she 
wears it simply. She dresses quietly and fash- 
ionably. Her tastes are those of a charming wo- 
man, who, although unconventional, respects 
every propriety. She has traveled extensively in 
this country and abroad. Miss Johnston’s life is 
that of any high-bred, aristocratic girl of the 
South. As the oldest daughter of a family of 
six, she has had, since the death of her mother 
ten years ago, the cares and responsibilities of 
her father’s household. Her father, Major John 
W. Johnston, was formerly president of‘ the 
Georgia Pacific Railroad, now a part of the 
Southern system. Miss Johnston typewrites her 
own stories. She spent last summer at a fashion- 
able resort in the Alleghanies, and the click of 
her typewriter was frequently heard far into the 
summer’s night, as she was at work on the con- 
cluding chapters of her story, To Have and to 
Hold, then running serially in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 





A fad of Ruskin’s, says the Verdict, was the 
artistic mounting of mineral specimens. Pur- 
ple, he said, should always be used in mounting 
gold. It was at his suggestion that all the speci- 
mens of gold quartz and nuggets in the South 
Kensington Museum were mounted on purple vel- 
vet, and he himself selected and provided the 
material, so careful was he that it should be the 
exact shade of color which he desired. He was 
especially fond of chalcedony. “A school-boy,” 
he once wrote, “can’t pick up diamonds or 
topazes or rock crystals on Brighton Beach; but 
every other flint he breaks may have a bit of 
chalcedony in it, and I have had more hunting 
pleasure out of it than from any other material” 
In 1887 Ruskin presented to the museum a magni- 
ficent South African diamond, weight 130 carats, 
and very remarkable for its symmetrical prop- 
erties. The gift bore the characteristic inscrip- 
tion written by himself: “The Colenso Diamond. 
Presented in 1887 by John Ruskin in honor of his 
friend, the loyal and patiently adamantine first 
Bishop of Natal.” Another example of his love 
for the mounting of mineral specimens may be 


mentioned. At his own request he was per- 
mitted by the museum to arrange a series of 
specimens selected to illustrate the more frequent 
varieties of native silica. 





Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan, the new editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, is a writer of unusual force, 
vividness and charm, says Success. The Scrib- 
ners, a year or so ago, brought out a collection 
of her stories, Tales of the City Room, which 
won her immediate recognition as one of the 
young authors who had ceased to be “coming”— 
who had arrived. But what all the reading pub- 
lic does not know is that Miss Jordan is no less 
remarkable in an editorial sense than in a purely 
literary one. Ten years ago she came to New 
York from her home in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and from the first she held positions of great re- 
sponsibility on the World. She displayed all the 
characteristics that make a successful executor. 
She knew, first and most important of all, what 
was interesting; she knew how it should be ob- 
tained, and how it should be presented. She be- 
came at once one of the most distinguished news- 
paper women in New York, and her distinction 
rested upon the secure foundation of brilliant 
merit. Miss Jordan’s presence on Harper’s Bazar 
is a guarantee to those who know her and who 
know her work, of its long, vigorous and con- 
spicuously successful life. 





Arthur Bartlett Maurice, who recently suc- 
ceeded James McArthur as junior editor of The 
Bookman, was born in Rahway, N. J., April 10, 
1873. He studied at Richmond College, Vir- 
ginia, and Princeton University. He began news- 
paper work as editor of a small country weekly 
in Woodbridge, N. J., afterward becoming con- 
nected with a newspaper in Rahway. Later, he 
was the city editor of an afternoon daily in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and in the autumn of 1896 he joined 
the staff of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. During his connection with this paper Mr. 
Maurice occupied at various times the positions 
of sporting, dramatic and exchange editor. Dur- 
ing the past year he has been a regular con- 
tributor to the pages of The Bookman. His 
series dealing with New York in Fiction was sug- 
gested by his own study of the Paris of Honoré 
de Balzac. It then occurred to him that while the 
London of Dickens and Thackeray had been done 
over and over again in American magazines, no 
one had thought it worth while to take up the sub- 
ject of the literary association of our own novel- 
ists and cities. This series of articles attracted 
considerable attention and resulted in his being 
selected for the position which he now fills. 
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Miss Alice French (Octave Thanet), whose 
new book of short stories shows her interest in 
the industrial world of the West and the South- 
west, spoke to a friend not long ago upon the 
origin of her pen name. “My writing and my 
pen-name are purely matters of chance,” she said. 
“I had my first stories in my mind for years be- 
fore I put them on paper, and I only disposed of 
them then because I thought they might aid the 
people whose cause [ was interested in. ‘Octave,’ 
the first part of my pen-name, was the Christian 
name of a schoolmate who was a great inspira- 
tion to me in my writing, and ‘Thanet’ was the 
name of a freight car which the children of my 
neighborhood loved to play in and about.” Miss 
French was born in Andover, Massachusetts, and 
was graduated from the Abbot Academy. Her 
first work, A Communist’s Wife, was refused by 
the same New York publishers who rejected Mr. 
Kipling’s manuscript, and was accepted by one 
of the oldest publishing firms in Philadelphia. 
Since then she has always found a ready market 
for her books. 





Eliot Gregory, the essayist, recalls the circum- 
stances that the French author Chateaubriand at 
one time resided near New Orleans, and some 
of his best work was evolved there. It was 
realized by him early in youth that literary work 
must be a study from life, and in 1789 Chateau- 
briand crossed the Atlantic and settled near New 
Orleans with the double purpose of writing on 
Indian romance and locating the much-discussed 
water passage to the Pacific. For the best of rea- 
sons the fabulous strait eluded his search, but 
Chateaubriand returned to France three years 
later with that astonishing study of our native 
tribes Atala in his portfolio. Every word of the 
romance was written on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, in the wigwams of the Natchez Indians. 
A second voyage which he had planned was de- 
layed by the Terror, which robbed Chateaubriand 
of his father and a brother. This loss changed 
his destiny. After being an exile for twenty 
years, the Bourbon restoration drew him back to 
France and into the whirlpool of politics. 





Thackeray’s writing habits are described in 
John Hollingshed’s new book as follows: “He 
wrote a very small, neat hand, and used slips of 
notepaper. These he would often gather up and 
put in his coat pocket, leaving his secretary at 
work, and stroll down to the Atheneum Club. 
Here, if he could get a comfortable table and was 
not waylaid by any gossip, to whom he was al- 
ways ready to give an attentive ear, he would 
pull out his'slips and carry his story a few steps 





further. In an hour or two he would again col- 
lect the scattered papers, and go on to the Gar- 
rick Club, where, if not interrupted, he would 
resume his writing. This habit of composing in 
public frightened many of the old club fogies, 
who thought they were being caricatured for pos- 
terity, and no doubt helped to get him blackballed 
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at the Travelers’. 





Mrs. Ernest Seton-Thompson is the clever wife 
of a clever man, and she has had a great influence 
on her husband’s work and success, says the New 
York Mail and Express. She plans the make-up 
of his books, arranges the artistic decorations 
herself and makes the cover designs. Having 
been so successful with The Trail of the Sand- 
hill Stag, which will be remembered as one of 
the season’s most artistic books, Mrs. Seton- 
Thompson has turned her attention to other vol- 
umes, and has made several innovations in book- 
making. Her taste, discernment and quick grasp 
of things make of her an excellent critic as well. 
But it is not alone as the designer of her hus- 
band’s books that Mrs. Seton-Thompson has won 
renown. She writes in a most individual and de- 
lightful fashion herself. Her latest work is the 
result of a long tour out West with her husband. 
The experiences of the journey she has wittily 
described in a book entitled, A Woman Tender- 
foot in the Rockies. 





This is the portrait of Richard Blackmore, the 
author of Lorna Doone, as painted by Hall Caine: 
“An elderly man, of more than middle height and 
full proportions, with a clear-cut face, clean 
shaven, except for a tuft of gray hair, in the man- 
ner of fifty years ago, down the cheek. He wore 
a straw hat with a wide brim, and gave generally 
the impression of a comfortable old Quaker. His 
eyes were neither large nor brilliant, and gave no 
hint of having looked on the burning bush. The 
expression was very calm, and there was a solid 
strength in face, figure and bearing. I should 
have said he was then a man in good health, on 
fairly good terms with life, and that he had cer- 
tainly slept o’ nights.” 





Hamlin Garland was once asked by a New 
York authoress for his autograph appended to a 
favorite quotation from his own work. He pre- 
sented her with the following: 


PIONEERS 


“They rise to mastery of wind and snow; 
They go like soldiers grimly into strife 
To colonize the plain; they plow and sow 
And fertilize the plain with their own life, 
As did the Indian and the buffalo.” 
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The Curiosity Shop 


[A great amount of material has come to us nl our readers which we have not been able to 


use in the regular departments of the magazine. 


In order to be able to accommodate these and also 


to have a place where our contributors might have the chance to furnish other interesting infor- 
mation, it has been decided to gather these under one heading as often as there is enough to warrant it, 
and to confine it mainly to things that are curious and out-of-the-way. Readers are invited to send 
in to it any suitable things which are appropriate to the department. ] 


To the Editor of Current Literature: 

Sir:—An article in your April pages, on great 
men who have and who have not loved music, 
attracted my attention to-day, and may I call spe- 
cial attention to the mention of Darwin as a lover 
of music to ask if this is not a mistake? I have 
among my books—I cannot lay my hands on it 
just at this moment—an article in which the con- 
trary is noted, illustrating the devoting of one’s 
powers to one subject, and the consequent atrophy 
of that part of the brain that might have been 
developed for music. 

Pray do not deem me hypercritic.l. Current 
Literature is especially valuable and dear to me. 
Its purpose is too sincere and satisfying not to 
be appreciated by busy and honest people—too 
occupied to delve for all they want to see; but in 
this day of light speech, lighter thought, and pens 
with no weight at all, truth seems apart, and facts 
out of reach—a straw shows which way the wind 
blows. Late in life Darwin expressed regret, 
distress, that music was a blank to him. Now, if 
all these other illustrations should be as incorrect 
as the reference to Darwin, what is the worth of 
this very interesting article? Should we waste 
the lives of our children, and our own time, teach- 
ing them music if the musical faculty should not 
be developed, or does not exist? 

It is a fact that music is a tonic in certain 
nervous affections—the best sedative, along with 
other treatment, in chorea, and certain nervous 
diseases of elderly people. When Dick Swiveler 
took to the flute it was doubtless a saving grace. 
Perhaps Lamb had not taken to drink if he had 
thought of the flute, or if, in his early training, his 
musical development had not been neglected! 


N. C. 


BE BIG PARARIOE TNS Giiiciicscescsccvastccccconsese The Japan Mai! 


The articles published in the “Yomiuri Shim- 
bun,” entitled Japan As Seen By Foreign Eyes, 
summarized by us a month ago, have been fol- 
lowed by a series entitled, Foreigners As Seen By 
Japanese Eyes, written by a man who signs him- 
self “Toa-gakujin.” The following is a synopsis 
of his opinions: The foreigners who come to 
the East are usually persons with a strong in- 
dividuality, who take delight in differing from 


the majority of their fellow-countrymen. 
Foreigners are pig-headed and extremely inde- 
pendent. In this there is much to admire, but it 
frequently leads to impoliteness to Asiatics. 
One point in which they differ from us is in the 
way they display their feelings on all occasions. 
It is a canon of Japanese ethics that emotions are 
to be suppressed and that no outward sign of the 
state of feeling must be given. There are those 
who say that foreigners have deeper feelings than 
Japanese because they display them on the most 
trifling occasions, but to us this constant display 
is often a proof of shallowness. Whether the dis- 
play of emotion or its careful concealment is the 
better course to be followed is a matter of opinion 
on which Orientals and Occidentals differ and on 
which there is much to be said on both sides. To 
us it seems that a great many foreigners are ex- 
tremely flippant and that there is a lack of gen- 
uineness about their gestures and their words. 
Speech, laughter and gesture are often made to 
do service for the existence of real feeling. The 
foreigner, on the other hand, maintains that the 
Japanese is hypocritical in pretending not to feel 
what he does feel, and that this suppression of 
feeling leads to misunderstandings of various 
kinds. If foreigners go to extremes in one direc- 
tion, it is certain that the Japanese do the same 
in another. And there is some reason in the com- 
plaint of foreigners that the Japanese are very 
difficult to understand on account of their aver- 
sion to the display of feeling. We are said to be 
lacking in feeling because we do not show it. 
This difference of racial temperament shows 
itself in a very marked manner in intercourse 
between foreigners and Japanese, and not infre- 
quently makes the society of foreigners abso- 
lutely distasteful to us. It is noticeable that the 
Japanese who get on best with foreigners are 
very seldom men of any strength of character, 
and the reason of this may be the radical diversity 
of nature to which we have referred. 
Self-confidence is very highly developed among 
foreigners, and often leads a man to pursue a 
course of evil that would be avoided by an Orien- 
tal. . . . Speaking generally, the whole nerv- 
ous system of the Occidental differs from that of 
the Oriental and makes intercourse between East- 
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erns and Westerns somewhat difficult. Foreigners 
are much more full-blooded than we are and their 
actions are much affected by this circumstance. 
They are lacking in the diffidence that 
induces us to entrust delicate transactions to a 
middleman, or that leads us to seek a formal in- 
troduction before approaching a stranger on any 
business. They would consider it absolutely rude 
to send a middleman to transact very important 
business, and even the soliciting the hand of a 
maiden each foreigner undertakes for himself. 





The First Prayer in Congress 

We are most of. us familiar with the well-known 
engraving, entitled “The First Prayer in Congress,” 
but few persons have ever heard that prayer. 

In Thatcher's Military Journal, under the date of 
December, 1777, is found a note containing the iden- 
tical First Prayer in Congress, made by the Rev. 
David Buche, D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, at the 
time Rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia. The 
subjoined is a copy of it: 

O Lord, Our Heavenly Father, high and mighty 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords, Who dost 
from Thy throne behold all the dwellers of the 
earth, and reignest with power supreme and un- 
controllable, over the kingdoms, empires and gov- 
ernments, look down in mercy we beseech Thee, 
on these American States, who have fled to Thee 
from the rod of the oppressor and thrown them- 
selves on Thy gracious protection; desiring to be 
henceforth only dependent on Thee; to Thee have 
they appealed for the righteousness of their cause, 
to Thee do they now look up for that countenance 
and support which Thou alone canst give. Take 
them, therefore, Heavenly Father, under Thy 
nurturing care; give them wisdom in council and 
valor in the field. Defeat the malicious designs 
of our adversaries; convince them of the unright- 
eousness of their cause; and, if they still persist 
in their sanguinary purpose, Oh! let the Voice of 
Thy unerring justice, sounding in their hearts, 
constrain them to drop the weapons of war, in 
their unnerved hands in the day of battle. Be 
thou present, O God of wisdom, and direct the 
councils of this honorable assembly; enable them 
to settle things on the best and surest foundation, 
that the scene of blood may be speedily closed; 
that order, harmony and peace may be retored, 
and truth and justice, religion and piety prevail 
and flourish among the people. Preserve the 
health of their bodies and the vigor of their 
minds; shower down on them and the millions 
they here represent such temporal blessings as 
Thou seest expedient for them in this world, and 
crown them with everlasting glory in the world 
to come. All this we ask in the name and through 





the merits of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Saviour, 
amen, A. G & 


ie TE Dr. John W. Palmer.......... Scuthern War Poems 
A poem, entitled Guerilla, written during the 
Civil War, by Dr. John Williamson Palmer, au- 
thor of Stonewall Jackson’s Way, has an inter- 
esting history. The manuscript was given to a 
friend shortly after it was writtén, and the poem 
found its way into the newspapers, but Dr. Palmer 
did not see a copy of it until recently. He had 
been looking for the poem ever since the close of 
the war in consequence of not remembering it 
well enough to write it out again. A few months 
ago the writer of this note came across a volume 
of Southern war poems, published just after the 
close of the war for the benefit of widows and 
orphans of Confederate soldiers and sailors, and 
copied several of the poems, among which was 
Guerilla. These were shown to Dr. Palmer by a 
mutual friend, to whom he stated that he was the 
author of Guerilla. L. 


Who hither rides so hard? A scout. 

Just after midnight he stole out. 

News, comrades! there’s his signal shout: 
Count! 


“One—two—three.” Three miles in front 

Yankees in camp! Call up the hunt! 

Now for the chase, the charge, the brunt. 
Mount! 


She’s killed, that staggering, foam-splashed brown! 

Her rider, gashed from brow to crown, 

Gasps, Seeded ~--’ oil 
not! 


“Guerilla!”—look! his flickering eyes 
Flash “Forward!” even where he lies, 


And the scout charges as he dies: 
Trot! 


Well, here’s the hill and there’s the camp, 
And there the drowsy pickets tramp; 
Our brave steeds sniff the smoke, and stamp; 


Pshaw! 
’Tis but a cheer, a plunge, a yell— 
Upon them, horse and man, pell-mell— 
And then the same old tale to tell: 

Draw! 
See the stout Major’s sorrel fret! 
Lord! what a harry-ing ye’ll get, 
As when at Bath—Luray, we met, 

Yank! 


Ride!—we’ve an Ashby in each man; 

Charge!—we’ve a Gilmore in the van; 

Strike!—as a hundred Mosbys can— 
“Guer-r-r-illa.” 


Words from Ruskin that will Interest Women 
“And whether consciously or not, women must 
be, in many a heart, enthroned. There is no put- 


ting by that crown; queens they must always be— 
queens to their lovers, queens to their husbands 
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and their sons, queens of higher mystery to the 
world outside, which bows itself, and will forever 
bow, before the myrtle crown and the stainless 
sceptre of womanhood. But alas, they are too 
often idle and careless queens, grasping at ma- 
jesty in the least things, while they abdicate it in 
the greatest, leaving misrule and violence to work 
their will among men in defiance of the power, 
which, coming straight from the prince of all 
peace, the wicked among them betray and the 
good forget. 

“All such knowledge should be given to her as 
may enable her to understand, and even to aid, 
the work of men. It is of no moment, as a mat- 
ter of pride or perfectness in herself, whether 
she knows many languages or one; but it is of the 
utmost that she should be able to show kindness 
to a stranger, and to understand the sweetness 
of a stranger’s tongue. It is of no moment of her 
own worth and dignity that she should be ac- 
quainted with this science or that, but it is of the 
highest that she should be trained in habits of 
accurate thought, and follow at least some path 
of scientific attainment. 

“We hear of the mission and of the rights of 
woman, as if these could ever be separated from 
the mission and the rights of man; as if she and 
her lord were creatures of independent kind and 
of irreconcilable claim. This, at least, is wrong, 
and not less wrong, perhaps even more foolishly 
wrong, is the idea that woman is only the shadow 
and attendant of her lord, owing him a thought- 
less and servile obedience, and supported alto- 
gether in her weakness by the pre-eminence of his 
fortitude. This is the most foolish of all errors 
respecting her who was made to be the helpmate 
of man—as if he could be helped effectively by a 
shadow, or worthily by a slave. 

“You cannot think that the buckling on of the 
knight’s armor by his lady’s hand was a mere 
caprice of romantic fashion. It is the type of an 
eternal truth that the soul’s armor is never well 
set to the heart unless a woman’s hand has braced 
it, and it is only when she braces it loosely that 
the honor of manhood fails. 

“The masters of chivalry knew that the first 
and necessary impulse of every truly taught and 
kindly heart is that of blind service to its lady; 
that where that true service is not, all wayward 
and wicked passions must be, and that in raptur- 
ous obedience to his true love is the sanctification 
of all man’s strength, and the continuance of all 
his purposes, and this because it ought to be im- 
possible for any noble man to love any one whose 
gentle counsel he cannot trust or whose prayerful 
command he can hesitate to obey. 

“You bring your girls up as if they were 
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meant. for sideboard ornaments, and then com- 
plain of their frivolity. Give them not only noble 
teachings, but noble teachers; and give them the 
help which alone has sometimes done more than 
all other influences—the help of wild and fair 
nature. You cannot baptize them rightly in inch- 
deep church fonts unless you baptize them also in 
the sweet waters which the great Law-Giver 
strikes forth from the rocks of your native land. 
You cannot lead faithfully to those narrow, axe- 
hewn church altars, while the azure altars in 
heaven remain for you, without inscription; al- 
tars built, not to, but by an unknown God. 

“Do you suppose that I wish to deceive women 
into the idea that whenever they pass they will 
tread upon herbs of sweet scent, and that the 
rough ground will be made smooth for them by 
depth of roses! So surely as they believe that, 
they will have, instead, to walk on bitter herbs 
and thorns. The path of a good women is indeed 
strewn with flowers, but they rise behind her 
feet, not before them.” 





An Old Poem and a Modern 


The similarity of the following poem, The Re- 
jected, by Estelle, published about 1840, with the 
idea expressed in Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton’s Vagrant Love, of recent publication, are 
worthy of consideration. The poem, attributed to 
Morris’ National Press, appeared somewhere 
from 1830 to 1844.—R. R. S. 


She told him that his love had been 
So long irom her estranged, 

Her heart, again, he could not win, 
Its feelings all were changed. 


The star which she had worshipped first 
Had lost its guiding light, 

The bubble she had sought had burst, 
And vanished from her sight. 


Her faith could find no resting place 
In broken vows, renewed; 

She would not risk again her peace, 
Though sweet the voice that sued. 


She told him that the charm which dwelt 
In first love’s earnest power, 

Could be but once in life e’er felt— 
The young heart’s early dower. 


But that its wealth, so vainly spent 
Through hopeless years of pain, 
Was lost—no matter how it went, 

It couid not come again. 


She knew full well his power to plead, 
As with an angel’s tongue— 

But, ah! she feared the broken reed 
To which she once had clung. 


“There was no safeguard for the heart,” 
She said, “but changeless truth:” 
Sadly she bade him, then, depart, 
Or give her back her youth. 
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The Sacrifice of Intellect* 


Te 


The notable lack in our literature is this: the 
prickles and irregularities of personal feeling 
have been pumice-stoned away. It is too smooth. 
There is an absence of individuality, of private 
opinidn. ‘Lhis is the same lack that curses our 
politics—the absence of private opinion. 

‘The sacrifice in political life is honesty, in liter- 
ary life is intellect; but the closer you examine 
honesty and intellect the more clearly they appear 
to be the same thing. Suppose that a judge, in 
order to please a boss, awards Parson Jones cow 
to Deacon Brown; does he boldly admit this even 
to himself? Never. He writes an able opinion 
in which he befogs his intelligence, and convinces 
himself that he has arrived at his award by logi- 
cal steps. In like manner, the revising editor 
who reads with the eyes of the tarmer’s aaughter 
begins to lose his own. He is extinguishing some 
sparks of instructive reality which would offend 
—and benetit—the tarmers daughter; and he is 
obliterating a part of his own mind with every 
stroke of his blue pencil. He is devitalizing lit- 
erature by erasing personality. He does this in 
the money interests of a syndicate; but the de- 
basing ettect upon character is the same as if it 
were done at the dictate of the German Emperor. 
‘Lhe harm done in either case is intellectual. 

‘lake another example. A reporter writes up a 
public meeting but colors it with the creed of his 
journal. Can he do this acceptably without ab- 
juring his own senses? He is competing with 
men whose every energy is bent on seeing the 
occasion as the newspaper wishes it seen. Con- 
sider the immense ditliculty of telling the truth 
on the witness stand, and judge whether good re- 
porting is easy. The newspaper trade, as now 
conducted, is prostitution. It mows down the boys 
as they come from the colleges. It defaces the 
very desire for truth, and leaves them without a 
principle to set a clock by. They grow to dis- 
believe in the reality of ideas. But these are our 
future literati, our poets and essayists, our his- 
torians and publicists. 

The experts who sit in the offices of the jour- 
nals of the country have so long used their minds 
as commercial instruments, that it never occurs 
to them to publish or not publish anything ac- 
cording to their personal views. They do not 
know that every time they subserve prejudice 
they are ruining intellect. If there were an edi- 
tor who had any suspicion of the way the world 


*Reading from Practical Agitation. By John Jay 
Chapman. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


is put together, he would respect talent as he re- 
spects honor. It would be impossible for him to 
make his living by this traffic. If he knew what 
he was doing, he would prefer penury. 

We forbid a man by statute to sell his vote, 
because a vote is understood to be an opinion, 
a thing dependent on rational and moral con- 
siderations. You cannot buy and sell it without 
turning it into something else. The exercise of 
that infinitesimal fraction of public power repre- 
sented by one man’s vote is hedged about with 
penalties; because the logic of practical govern- 
ment has forced us to see its importance. But 
the harm done to a community by the sale of a 
vote does not follow by virtue of the statute, but 
by virtue of a law of influence of which the stat- 
ute is the recognition. The same law governs the 
sale of any opinion, whether it be conveyed in a 
book review or in a political speeeh, in a picture 
of life and manners, a poem, a novel or an etch- 
ing. There is no department of life in which 
you can lie for private gain without doing harm. 
The grosser forms of it gives us the key to the 
subtler ones, and the jail becomes the symbol of 
that condition into which the violation of truth 
will shut any mind. 

So far as any man comes directly in contact 
with the agencies of organized literature, let him 
remember that his mind is at stake. They can 
change you, but you cannot change them, except 
by changing the public they reflect. The faculties 
of man are as strong as steel if properly used, but 
they are like the down on a peach if improperly 
used. What shall a man take in exchange for his 
soul? No man has the privilege upon this earth 
of being more than one person. In this matter 
of expression, it is the last ten per cent. of ac- 
curacy that saves or sells you. Talent evaporates 
as easily as a delegate holds his tongue or a law- 
yer smiles to a rich man; and the injury is ir- 
remediable. Let a man not alter a line or cut a 
paragraph at the suggestion of an editor. Those 
are the very words that are valuable. “Ah,” you 
say, “but I need criticism.” Then go to a critic. 
Consult the man who is farthest away from this 
influence, some one who cannot read the maga- 
zines, some one who does not have to read them. 
Your public, when you get one, will qualify the 
general public; but you must reach it as a whole 
man. The writer’s course is easy compared to 
that of the reform politician, because printing is 
cheap. He will get heard immediately. He cov- 
ers the whole of the United States while the other 
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is canvassing a ward. Literary self-assertion is 
as much needed as any of the virtues we pray 
for in politics. 
pendence makes a man’s words stir the fibres 
in other men; and it matters little whether you 
label his words literature or politics. 

The difficulty in any revolt against custom, 
the struggle a man has in getting his mind free 
from the cobwebs of restraint, always turns out 
to involve financial distress; and this holds true 
of the writer's attempt to override the senseless 
restrictions of the press. The magazines pay 
handsomely, and pay at once. A writer must 
earn his bread; a man must support his family. 
We accept this necessity with such a hearty con- 
currence, and the necessity itself becomes so 
sacred, that it seems to imply an answer to all 
ethical and artistic questions. We almost think 
that nature will connive at malpractice done in 


so good a cause as the support of a family. The 
subject must be looked at more narrowly. The 


spur of poverty is popularly regarded not only as 
an excuse for all bad work, but as a prerequisite 
to all good work. There is a misconception in 
this wholesale appropriation of a partial truth. 
The economic laws are valuable and suggestive, 
but they are founded on the belief that a man 
will pursue his own business interests exclusively. 
This is never entirely true even in trade, and the 
doctrines of the economists become more and 
more misleading when applied to fields of life 
where the money motive becomes incidental. The 
law of supply and demand does not govern the 
production of sonnets. 

It is impossible not to see in contemporary 
journalism a slaughter-house for mind. Here we 
have a great whale that browses on the young 
and eats them by thousands. This is the seamy 
side of popular education. The low level of the 
class at the dame’s school keeps the bright boys 
back and makes dunces of them. 

We have been dealing in all this matter with 
one of the deepest facts of life, to wit, the in- 
fluence that society at large has in cutting down 
and narrowing the development of the individual. 
The newspaper business displays the whole opera- 
tion very vividly; but we may see the same thing 
happening in the other walks of life. There ar- 
rives a time in the career of most men when their 
powers become fixed. Men seem to expand to 
definite shapes, like those Japanese cuttings that 
open out into flowers and plants when you drop 
them into warm water. After reaching his sat- 
uration point each man fills his niche in society 
and changes little. He goes on doing whatever 
he was engaged upon at the time he touched his 
limit. 


A resonant and unvexed inde- 


THE SACRIFICE OF INTELLECT 


We almost believe that every man has his pre- 
destinate size and shape, and that some obscure 
law of growth arrests one man at thirty and the 
next at forty years of age. This is partly true; 
but the law is not obscure. It is not because the 
men stop growing that they repeat themselves. 
They cease to experiment; they cease to search. 
The lawyer adopts routine methods; the painter 
follows up his success with an imitation of his 
success; the writer finds a recipe for style or 
plot. Every one saves himself the trouble of re- 
examining the contents of his own mind. He has 
the best possible reason for doing this. The pub- 
lic will not pay for his experiments as well as it 
will for his routine work. But the laws of nature 
are deaf to his reasons. Research is the price of 
intellectual growth. lf you face the problems of 
life freshly and squarely each morning, you 
march. If you accept any solution as good 
enough, you drop. 

For there is no finality and ending place to in- 
tellect. Examine any bit of politics, any law 
case, or domestic complication, until you under- 
stand your own reasons for feeling as you do 
about it. Then write the matter down carefully 
and conclusively, and you will find that you have 
done no more than restate the problem in a new 
form. The more complete your exposition, the 
more loudly it calls for new solution. The mas- 
terly analysis of Tolstoi, his accurate explana- 
tions, his diagnosis and dissection of human life, 
leave us with a picture of society that for un- 
solved mystery competes with the original. But 
the point lies here. You must lay bare your whole 
soul in the statement you make. You must res- 
olutely set down everything that touches the 
matter. Until you do this, the question refuses 
to resume its next shape. You cannot flinch in 
your first book, and speak plainly in your second. 

The works of men who are great enough 
to get their whole thought uttered at each 
deliverance, form a progression like the de- 
ductions of a mathematician. These men are 
never satisfied with a past accomplishment. Their 
eyes are on questions that beckon to them from 
the horizon. Their faculties are replenished 
with new energy because they seek. ‘They are 
driving their ploughs through a sea of thought. 

Beauty and elevation flash from the currents 
set up by intense speculation. Beauty is not the 
aim of the writer. His aim must be truth. But 
beauty and elevation shine out of him while he is 
on the quest. His mind is on the problem; and 
as he unravels it and displays it, he communicates 
his own spirit, as it were incidentally, as it were 
unwittingly, and this is the part that goes out 
from him and does his work in the world. 
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Current Literary Thought and Opinion 


Winter of English Poetry....George Moore...North American Review 


There comes a moment in the life of every 
nation when it crystallizes, and England crystal- 
lized with Cromwell. An iron wind came out of 
the north, and Milton’s magnificence is stern and 
cold; the feet of the colossus are beginning to 
freeze; the month is September, and his verse is 
perceptibly chiller than the warm, live stream 
of Elizabethan poetry. The frost continued; 
upon the first thin ice Pope did some excellent 
figure-skating ; and it took fifty years or more to 
melt this first ice. Then spring came again, or 
was it a second summer which happened in our 
literature at the beginning of the century? No 
more to a nation than to an individual man does 
spring come again: the most we can hope for is a 
second summer. The fountain showered as joy- 
fully as before, but there was sleep in the drooping 
boughs, and the water that surged, babbled and 
sang and flowed in noisy and deep streams had 
lost something of its primal freshness; nor was 
the temperature of the water equable. Keats is 
like a hot bath, Wordsworth is tepid, Byron 
steams like a glass of toddy, and Coleridge is 
drugged with various narcotics. Shelley is the 
sublime exception, and in the middle of our St. 
Martin’s summer he stands a symbol of eternal 
youth. The greatness of none of these poets is in 
dispute; it is the sudden differences which they 
present that remind us that the month is October; 
and the poets that followed them are poets of the 
period. There are too many rectory gardens in 
Tennyson for the delight of any age except the 
Victorian age, and we cannot think of Rossetti 
singing in Elizabethan times; a little perhaps in 
the Italian Renaissance. Swinburne is our last 
universal poet; Atalanta is dateless; she seems to 
live in the eternal woods and hills of the morning, 
with the music of the Pastoral Symphony. The 
moralizing in “Jenny” is surely as modish as her 
crinoline, which advertised “dainties through the 
dirt”; and the Sonnets are gold and enamel, curi- 
ously inwrought ornaments, rather than the 
spontaneous singing coming straight out of the 
heart of the springtime. 

In the seventies many a pretty song passed un- 
heeded, and it was not until the nineties, until 
Tennyson died and Swinburne’s song had grown 
fainter, that people began to feel the absence of a 
great poet in London. For eighty years there 
had been an unbroken line of great poets, and 
suddenly there was not one; a frosty silence shiv- 
ered in the ear, and we were all looking through 





the wintry woods where the waters stood like a 
great white stalk in the air. Here and there a 
few drops trickled through the ice, and these 
were collected in cups of many various designs, 
and whoever discovered a little muddy pool raised 
joyful cries, and the drinkers did not perceive 
that it was not spring but rain water they were 
drinking; water stagnant in some worn places, 
diluted perhaps with a few tricklings from the 
fountain. It was circulated in flasks of old Ital- 
ian design, and in common tin flasks that the sol- 
diers use. The palate had deteriorated, and in 
proportion as the water was brackish and filthy it 
was greedily swallowed. It suited a coarsened 
palate, and that this should happen in England, 
where poetry is a national art, is as strange as 
if music were to die out of the German ear, and 
Bayreuth were to mistake the disconnected scrap- 
ings of a Hungarian band for a Prelude by Bach. 





The Politician as Literary Material.....A. 8. Maurice......Bookman 


A book was recently published which bears 
forcibly on the subject of the present article. It 
is called Thirty Years in New York Politics, and 
was written by Matthew P. Breen, a former mem- 
ber of the Legislature. It is from a literary 
standpoint in many respects disappointing. The 
reader will find in it neither style nor form. It 
cannot boast even good type or good paper or 
good binding; and yet it is a book which if once 
taken up by the New Yorker who has any interest 
in his city and its complex history should be read 
from cover to cover. That the author realized 
to the slightest degree the remarkable dramatic 
material contained in these pages is very much to 
be doubted. And yet this story of the men and 
events connected with the political administra- 
tion of New York City since the close of the 
War of Secession contains dramatic elements for 
a series of novels which, one may say without the 
slightest exaggeration, might be made to surpass 
anything which Balzac gave us in his Scenes 
from Political Life. Where is the romancer who 
would dare to build out of sheer imagination any- 
thing to compare with the tremendous complica- 
tions of the Tweed ring, the trials of the arch 
boss and his escape, his concealment in the woods 
near Weehawken, his flight to Spain and his final 
capture? Take as the basis for fiction a few of 
the characters which figure in these pages—John 
Morrissey, Harry Genet, Oakey Hall, Peter B. 
Sweeny, “Slippery Dick” Connolly, the Judges 
Barnard and Cardozo. What romance of human 
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invention could be more complete than that of 
which the greater part was played out in the 
house in West Twenty-third street, where Joseph- 
ine Mansfield received Fisk and Stokes? And 
yet of the books which have in recent years en- 
joyed wide popularity, we can recall but one, Mr. 
Ford’s The Honourable Peter Stirling, which has 
made use of this side of American life. By virtue 
of this alone, The Honourable Peter Stirling, 
which, judged purely as a literary production, is 
mediocre, which is very long-winded, which is in 
parts rather vapid and meaningless, rises to the 
dignity of being almost a great novel. 

It is related of ex-Mayor Gilroy that he read 
Peter Stirling during an ocean voyage from Eng- 
land to this country, and that after his arrival, 
when seated among his friends one evening, he 
took up the book and pointed with his finger to 
the different parts which treated of politics, em- 
phasizing the gesture with the forcible and elo- 
quent words, “Isn’t it all damn so?” Than this 
Mr. Ford could ask no higher praise. Another 
very typical case is that of a former New Jersey 
county clerk, who confesses that during the last 
three or four years he has been reading The Hon- 
ourable Peter Sterling through on an average of 
once every three months. He has been a lifelong 
politician. The primary is his workshop. The 
devices, the trickeries, the stratagems of politics, 
are to him the tarts of the pastry cook, only in 
this case they have in nowise lost their crispness 
and flavor. He is not a bookish man, and lighter 
fiction does not appeal to him. A man on the 
high road to fifty cannot forever be snivelling 
over the woes of Rudolph and the lamentations of 
Regina; he is one of a class seriously to be reck- 
oned with; and to one who has a sturdy belief 
in the future of American literature his simple 
but eloquent preference for a book which com- 
mands attention only as striking into a very vital 
phase of life which has hitherto been deemed be- 
neath literary treatment is infinitely more signi- 
ficant than the applause of high-school senti- 
mentalists or the cackling of the “Culture Clubs.” 





A Craft and an Art........005- Brander Matthews.,........... Forum 


The distinction between literature and journal- 
ism is one of aim and of intent; and there is a 
total difference of temper and of attitude. The 
object of journalism is almost the opposite of the 
object of literature; and the two are in reality 
incompatible and almost hostile, the one to the 
other. The work of the journalist, as such, is for 
the day only; the work of the man of letters, as 
such, is for all time. Now and again, no doubt, 
what the journalist does survives longer than its 
allotted twenty-four hours; and, more often than 


not, what the man of letters does fails of immor- 
tality. But none the less was the one done in the 
full consciousness that it was ephemeral, and the 
other in the high hope that it might be eternal. 

In so far as the journalist is a leader of pub- 
lic opinion, he seeks to accomplish his immediate 
purpose by arousing and by convincing his read- 
ers until they are ready to do as he bids them. 
His chief weapon is iteration. He says what he 
has to say again and again and again, varying his 
form from day to day, indeed, but repeating him- 
self unhesitatingly and of necessity. He keeps on 
hammering until he drives his nail home; and 
then he picks up another nail, to be driven home 
in its turn by another series of incessant blows. 
In one article he touches only one side of the case, 
reserving the other aspects for the other articles 
that he knows he will have to write. He lives in 
an atmosphere of controversy, and breathes freely 
as though it were his native air. 

He plans no element of permanence in his 
work, and, indeed, never allows himself to think 
of such a thing. As the origin of the word jour- 
nalism implies, the journalist seeks only to be 
sufficient unto the day—no more and no less. The 
result of his labor is to be sought in a movement 
of public opinion, having its record, perhaps, on 
the statute book of the State and even in the 
history of the whole country; but his work itself 
has perished. Horace Greeley is the most famous 
of all American journalists, and his was a daring 
and a trenchant style. But whatever may have 
been his share in bringing about the abolition of 
negro slavery, not one of his assaults on the 
slave-holders survived to be read by the genera- 
tion that followed his—a generation to whom 
Greeley was but a name and a legend. It is the 
essential condition of the best newspaper writing 
that its interest should be temporary; and no 
sooner has the journalist done his work tian he 
must expect to see it sink into the swift oblivion 
of the back-number. 

The man of letters is almost the exact anti- 
thesis of the newspaper man. He seeks above all 
things to express himself—to give form to a 
something within him that is striving to be born, 
to body forth his own vision of life, to record 
once for all his own misunderstanding of the uni- 
verse. He toils joyfully, without haste and with- 
out rest, never quitting his work till he has done 
his best by it, until at last he knows it to be as 
perfect as he can make it, however dissatisfied 
he may remain with his final achievement. The 
object of his effort may seem but a trifle—a little 
lyric or the briefest of short stories; yet he never 
relaxes his standard, believing that the Tanagra 
figurines called for as keen a conscience in the 
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artist as the Attic marbles themselves. Though 
he may work swiftly when the mood is on him 
and the Muse inspires, he is never in a hurry. 
And where the journalist writes every night what 
must be forgotten before the next new moon, the 
man of letters may keep to himself what he has 
done, even for seven years, as Horace advised; 
and in all that time again and again he may be- 
stow on it ungrudgingly the loving labor of the file. 

Thus we see that journalism is a craft while 
literature is an art; and that the two callings are 
almost irreconcilable. The practice of one of them 
tends to unfit a man for the practice of the other. 
There are journalists, not a few, who have be- 
come men of letters, and there are men of letters 
who have gone on newspapers ; but I cannot recall 
the name of any man who won equal fame in 
both vocations. Bryant was a poet who was also 
the chief editorial writer of a daily newspaper; 
and one of his biographers tells us how careful 
Bryant was to do all his journalistic writing in 
the office of the paper itself, leaving his own home 
free from any taint of contemporary pressure. 
And there is an anecdote of Bryant that illum- 
inates the conditions of journalism. A friend 
repeatedly urged him to advocaté a certain cause, 
and supplied him with facts and arguments in its 
behalf. Finally, an article appeared, and Bryant 
asked his friend if it was not satisfactory—if it 
was not good? The friend responded at once 
that the article was too good altogether, too com- 
plete, too final, since Bryant had said in it all he 
had to say on the subject, and, therefore, would 
not recur to it again, whereas what his friend had 
wanted was, that the editor should take up the 
case and keep on writing about it, day in and day 
out, until he had aroused public interest. 

In other words, iteration is an absolute neces- 
sity in a newspaper, if it wishes to guide public 
opinion. But iteration in literature is almost a 
form of tautology. For example, now that we 
have Matthew Arnold’s essays collected in a 
stately series of volumes, we can hardly help be- 
ing a little annoyed by the repetition of his vari- 
ous catchwords, although these were strikingly 
effective when the original articles were appear- 
ing, now in a monthly magazine, and now in a quar- 
terly review. We feel that something perishable 
has been obtruded into what we had supposed to 
be permanent; and we see that even so accom- 
plished an artist in words as Arnold mars the 
abiding beauty of his literature when he seeks 
an immediate effect by journalistic means. 





Robert Herrickh....+...+++ Thomas Bailey Aldrich,........++. Century 


A fine thing incomparably said instantly be- 
comes familiar, and has henceforth a sort of date- 


less excellence. Though it may have been said 
three hundred years ago, it is as modern as yes- 
terday; though it may have been said yesterday, 
it has the trick of seeming to have been always 
in our keeping. This quality of remoteness and 
nearness belongs, in a striking degree, to Her- 
rick’s poems. They are as novel to-day as they 
were on the lips of a choice few of his contem- 
poraries, who, in reading them in their fresh- 
ness, must have been aware here and there of the 
ageless grace of old idyllic poets dead and gone. 

Herrick was the bearer of no heavy message to 
the world, and such message as he had he was 
apparently in no hurry to deliver. On this point 
he somewhere says :, 


Let others to the printing presse run fast; 
Since after death comes glory, I'll not haste. 


He had need of his patience, for he was long de- 
tained on the road by many of those obstacles 
that waylay poets on their journeys to the printer. 
Herrick was nearly sixty years old when he pub- 
lished the Hesperides. It was, I repeat, no heavy 
message, and the bearer was left an unconscion- 
able time to cool his heels in the antechamber. 
Though his pieces had been set to music by such 
composers as Lawes, Ramsay, and Laniere, and 
his court poems had naturally won favor with the 
Cavalier party, Herrick cut but a small figure at 
the side of several of his rhyming contemporaries 
who are now forgotten. It sometimes happens 
that the light love-song, reaching few or no ears 
at its first singing, outlasts the seemingly more 
prosperous ode which, dealing with some passing 
phase of thought, social or political, gains the 
instant applause of the multitude. In most cases 
the timely ode is somehow apt to fade with the 
circumstance that inspired it, and becomes the 
yesterday’s editorial of literature. Oblivion likes 
especially to get hold of occasional poems. That 
makes it hard for feeble poets laureate. 

Mr. Henry James once characterized Alphonse 
Daudet as “a great little novelist.” Robert Her- 
rick is a great little poet. The brevity of his 
poems—for he wrote nothing “de longue ha!eine” 
—would place him among the minor singers; his 
workmanship places him among the masters. The 
Herricks were not a family of goldsmiths and 
lapidaries for nothing. The accurate touch of the 
artificer in jewels and costly metals was one of 
the gifts transmitted to Robert Herrick. Much of 
his work is as exquisite and precise as the chas- 
ing on a dagger-hilt by Cellini; the line has nearly 
always that vine-like fluency which seems im- 
promptu, and is never the result of anything but 
austere labor. The critic who called these care- 
fully wrought poems “wood-notes wild” mistook 
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his vocation. They are full of subtle simplicity. 
Here we come across a stanza as severely cut as 
an antique cameo—the stanza, for instance, in 
which the poet speaks of his lady-love’s “winter 
face’—and there a couplet that breaks into un- 
fading daffodils and violets. The art, though in- 
visible, is always there. His amatory songs and 
catches are such poetry as Orlando would have 
liked to hang on the bough in the forest of Ar- 
den. None of the work is hastily done, not even 
that portion of it we could wish had not been 
done at all. Be the motive grave or gay, it is 
given that faultlessness of form which distin- 
guishes everything in literature that has survived 
its own period. There is no such thing as “form” 
alone; it is only the close-grained material that 
takes the highest finish. The structure of Her- 
rick’s verse, like that of Blake, is simple to the 
verge of innocence. Such rhythmic intricacies as 
those of Shelley, Tennyson and Swinburne he 
never dreamed of. But his manner fits his matter 
as the cup of the acorn fits its meat. 

Of passion, in the deeper sense, Herrick had 
little or none. Here are no “tears from the depth 
of some divine despair,” no probings into the 
tragic heart of man, no insight that goes much 
farther than the pathos of a cowslip on a maiden’s 
grave. The tendrils of his verse reach up to the 
light, and love the warmer side of the garden 
wall. But the reader who does not detect the 
seriousness under the lightness misreads Herrick. 
Nearly all true poets have been wholesome and 
joyous singers. A pessimistic poet, like the pois- 
onous ivy, is one of Nature’s sarcasms. In his 
own bright pastoral way Herrick must always re- 
main unexcelled. His limitations are certainly 
narrow, but they leave him in the sunshine. 
Neither in his thought nor in his utterance is 
there any complexity; both are as pellucid as a 
woodland pond, content to duplicate the osiers 
and ferns, and, by chance, the face of a girl 
straying near its crystal. His is no troubled 
stream in which large trout are caught. He must 
be accepted on his own terms. 

The greatest poets have, with rare exceptions, 
been the most indebted to their predecessors or 
to their contemporaries. It has wittily been re- 
marked that only mediocrity is ever wholly orig- 
inal. Impressionability is one of the conditions 
of the creative faculty; the sensitive mind is the 
only mind that invents. What the poet reads, 
sees and feels goes into his blood, and becomes 
an ingredient of his originality. The color of 
his thought instinctively blends itself with the 
color of its affinities. A writer’s style, if it have 
distinction, is the outcome of a hundred styles. 
Though a generous borrower of the ancients, 
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Herrick appears to have been exceptionally free 
from the influence of contemporary minds. Here 
and there in his work are traces of his beloved 
Ben Jonson, or fleeting impressions of Fletcher, 
and in one instance a direct infringement on 
Suckling ; but the sum of Herrick’s obligations in 
this sort is inconsiderable. This indifference to 
other writers of his time, this insularity, was 
doubtless his loss. The more exalted imagination 
of Vaughan or Marvell or Herbert might have 
taught him a deeper note than he sounded in his 
purely devotional poems. Milton, of course, 
moved in a sphere apart. Shakespeare, whose 
personality still haunted the clubs and taverns 
which Herrick frequented on his first going up 
to London, failed to lay any appreciable spell 
upon him. That great name, moreover, is a jewel 
which finds no setting in Herrick’s rhyme. His 
general reticence relative to brother poets is ex- 
tremely curious when we reflect on his penchant 
for addressing four-line epics to this or that in- 
dividual. They were, in the main, obscure in- 
dividuals, whose identity is scarcely worth estab- 
lishing. His London life, at two different periods, 
brought him into contact with many of the celeb- 
rities of the day; but his verse has helped to con- 
fer immortality.on very few of them. That his 
verse had the secret of conferring immortality 
was one of his unshaken convictions. Shakes- 
peare had not a finer confidence when he wrote: 

Not marble nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes shall outlast my powerful rhyme, 
than has Herrick whenever he speaks of his own 
poetry, and he is not by any means backward in 
speaking of it. It was the breath of his nostrils. 
Without his Muse those nineteen years in that 
dull, secluded Devonshire village would have been 
unendurable. 

His poetry has the value and the defect of that 
seclusion. In spite, however, of his contracted 
horizon there is great variety in Herrick’s themes. 
Their scope cannot be stated so happily as he has 
stated it: 

I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds ¢ y 

Of April, May, of June, and Sy doe ect 

I sing of May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes 
Of bride-grooms, brides, and of their bridal-cakes- 
I write of Youth, of Love, and have access 
By these to sing of cleanly wantonness: 

I sing of dews, of rains, and piece by piece 

Of balm, of oil, of spice and ambergris; 

I sing of times trans-shifting, and I write 

How roses first came red and lilies white; 

I write of groves, of twilights, and I sing 

The Court of Mab, and of the Fairy King; 

I write of Hell; I sing (and ever shall) 

Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 

Herrick’s verse, at its best, has wings that 
carry it nearly as close to heaven’s gate as any of 
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Shakespeare’s lark-like interludes. The brevity 
of the poems and their uniform smoothness some- 
times produce the effect of monotony. The 
crowded richness of the line advises a desultory 
reading. But one must go back to them again and 
again. They bewitch the memory, having once 
caught it, and insist on saying themselves over 
and over. Among the poets of England the au- 
thor of the Hesperides remains, and ic likely to 
remain, unique. As Shakespeare stands alone in 
his vast domain, so Herrick stands alone in his 
scanty plot of ground. 


Shine, Poet! in thy place, and be content. 





How to Know a Good Book......... Augustine Birrell......... Cornhill 


We must, as far as possible, widen our hori- 
zons and be always exercising our wits by con- 
stant comparisons. Above all must we ever be 
on our guard against prejudice, nor should we 
allow paradox to go about unchained. “Strong 
sense,” said Hume, “united to delicate sentiment, 
improved by practice, perfected by comparison, 
and cleared of all prejudice can alone entitle 
critics to be judges of the fine arts”; and again 
he says, “It it rare to meet with a man who has 
a just taste without a sound understanding.” 

Go get thee understanding, become possessed 
of strong sense, if thou wouldst know how to tell 
a good book from a bad one. You may have— 
though it is not likely—Homer by heart, Virgil 
at your fingers’ ends, all the great models of 
dignity, propriety and splendor may be on your 
shelves, and yet if you are without understanding, 
without the happy mixture of strong sense and 
delicacy of sentiment, you will fail to discern 
amid the crowd and crush of authors the differ- 
ence between the good and the bad; you will 
belong to the class who preferred Cleveland to 
Milton, Montgomery to Keats, Moore to Words- 
worth, Tupper to Tennyson. 

Understanding may be got. By taking thought 
we can add to our intellectual stature. Delicacy 
may be acquired. Good taste is worth striving 
after; it adds to the joy of the world. 


For most men in a brazen prison live, 

Where in the sun’s hote eye, 

With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 

Their lives to some unmeaning task-work give, 

Dreaming of nought beyond their prison wall; 

And as year after year 

Fresh products of their barren labor fall 

From their tired hands, and rest 

Never yet comes more near, 

Gloom settles slowly down over their breast, 

And while they try to stem 

The waves of mournful thought by which they are 
prest : 

Death in their prison reaches them, 

Unfreed, having seen nothing, still unblest. 





From this brazen prison, from this barren toil, 
from this deadly gloom, who would not make his 
escape if he could? A cultivated taste, an edu- 
cated eye, a pure enthusiasm for literature are 
keys which may let us out if we like. But even 
here one must be on one’s guard against mere 
connoisseurship. “Taste,” said Carlyle—and I am 
glad to quote that great name before I have done 
—“if it means anything but a paltry connoisseur- 
ship must mean a general susceptibility to truth 
and nobleness, a sense to discern and a heart to 
love and reverence all beauty, order and good- 
ness, wheresoever or in whatsoever forms and ac- 
complishments they are to be seen.” 

Wordsworth’s shepherd, Michael, who 

had been alone 

Amid the heart of many thousand mists 

That came to him and leit him on the heights, 
had doubtless a greater susceptibility to truth and 
nobleness than many an “Edinburgh” or “Quar- 
terly” reviewer ; but his love, as Wordsworth tells 
us, was a blind love, and his books, other than 
his Bible, were the green valleys and the streams 
and brooks. 

There is no harm in talking about books, still 
less in reading them, but it is folly to pretend to 
worship them. 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from letters to be wise. 

To tell a good book from a bad one is a trouble- 
some job, demanding, first, a strong understanding ; 
second, a knowledge, the result of study and com- 
parison; third, a delicate sentiment. If you have 
some measure of these gifts, which, though in part 
the gift of the gods, may also be acquired, and can 
always be improved, and can avoid prejudice, po- 
litical prejudice, social prejudice, religious preju- 
dice, irreligious prejudice, the prejudices of the 
place where you could not help being born, the prej- 
udices of the university whither chance sent you, 
all the prejudices that came to you by way of in- 
heritance, and all the prejudices you have picked 
up on your own account as you went along—if 
you can give all these the slip and manage to live 
just a little above the clouds and mists of your 
own generation, why then, with luck, you may be 
right nine times out of ten in your judgment of 
a dead author, and ought not to be wrong more 
frequently than perhaps three times out of seven 
in the case of a living author; for it is, I repeat, 
a very difficult thing to tell a good book from a 
bad one. To feel yourself going out in joyful 
admiration for whatever is noble and permanent, 
and freezing inwardly against whatever is preten- 
tious, wire-drawn and temporary—this indeed is 
to taste of the fruit of the tree, once forbidden, 
of the knowledge of good and evil. 
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Psychical Research........ Dr. J. H. Hysilop....... Harper's Monthly 
I have had seventeen sittings with Mrs. Piper 
—twelve personally, and five by Dr. Hodgson in 
my absence—in order to shut out direct telepathy, 
and all under conditions effectually concealing 
my identity. The results leave me no alternative 
between spiritism and an infinite telepathy to ac- 
count for the facts. I cannot even summarize 
them here. It would take two numbers of this 
periodical simply to state these facts. Not one 
incident in the whole series of experiments repre- 
sents my own personal memories alone. Such 
as are verifiable at all, and they are extraordi- 
narily numerous and pertinent, represent .mem- 
ories that are common to me and the communica- 
tors whom I once knew, and many of the incidents 
were wholly unknown to me and had to be veri- 
fied by personal inquiries among friends in the 
Far West. They are of that intimate and per- 
sonal character which defies all explanation by 
normal processes, all fraud being excluded from 
the case, unless the sceptic is willing to accept 
the responsibility of accusing the society for it. 
The fact is that my experiments were managed 
with a direct view to complicating all suspicions 
and accusations of fraud with the responsibility 
of the society’s officers, and unless the public is 
willing to meet that challenge it must accept the 
consequences. For myself, being reduced to a 
choice between an omniscient telepathy and com- 
munication with discarnate spirits, I simply pre- 
fer the latter hypothesis as the more rational of 
the two in our present state of knowledge regard- 
ing supernormal phenomena. If any escape is to 
be furnished me from this position it must be 
provided by those who have not yet seen their 
way to the acceptance of telepathy in any form. 
The importance of anything like scientific proof 
of a future life, if it be possible, will hardly be 
questioned by any one. But the strength of ma- 
terialism, which is supported by almost every 
fact outside of psychical research, and the insane 
follies of spiritualism as it has been historically 
known, and its conspicuous failures to make its 
claims good, have made it unpopular, if not in- 
tellectually dangerous, to meddle with such phe- 
nomena as we are now beginning to study. The 
personal interest in the subject, I have reason to 
know, is widely enough extended, but either the 
integrity of religious faith, or the fear of social 
and other ostracism, or both, have been sufficient 
to suppress all publicity of that interest, so that 
we have the strange spectacle of men wasting 


enormous resources upon expeditions in search of 
the north pole, or in deep-sea dredging for a new 
species of useless fish to gratify the propensities 
of evolutionists, or in scanning the heavens for a 
new lump of shining dirt, and not one cent for 
investigations into the question of human destiny 
that affects present institutions scarcely any less 
than individual progress in eternity. Why is it 
so noble and respectable to find whence man came, 
and so suspicious and dishonorable to ask and 
ascertain whither he goes? Why do men take 
so much pride in their simian ancestry, though 
it requires, as Carlyle says, more than our civil- 
ization to prevent them from being ogres, and yet 
assume such aristocratic airs when the spiritual- 
ist offers them an existence hereafter no more 
irrational than the average intellectual and moral 
conversation of the present? 





Weather by Kite Wires........ Rene Bache........ Boston Transcript 


The Weather Bureau is making preliminary ex- 
periments with a new idea which, if it proves 
practicable, will revolutionize the system now 
adopted for gathering daily reports of meteoro- 
logical conditions from all parts of the country. 
It is upon these reports, of course, that the fore- 
casts are based, and the cost of obtaining them is 
very great. But the expense would be vastly 
reduced, it is thought, by the use of the scheme 
in question, which consists in the employment of 
kite wires for the wireless telegraphing of in- 
formation from the observing stations scattered 
over the United States. 

Professor Alexander Graham Bell, of telephone 
fame, who is greatly interested in the project, 
says: 

“I do not see why it should not be practicable. 
You know, doubtless, that the so-called box kites 
flown by the Weather Bureau for the purpose of 
carrying automatic instruments aloft, to make 
records of meteorological conditions at high alti- 
tudes, have “strings” of piano wire. In some in- 
stances they have been raised to a height of 
nearly two miles. A number of kite stations 
have been established in various localities, and 
the simultaneous elevation of these aerial flyers 
at many points, each of them connected with the 
earth by a wire, has naturally suggested the idea 
of utilizing the apparatus for communication by 
the wireless system. The Weather Bureau now 
spends $200,000 per annum in gathering reports, 
twice every twenty-four hours, to serve as the 
basis for its predictions. If a wireless system 
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could be successfully substituted, the saving would 
be enormous. There are about 175 observing sta- 
tions sprinkled over the United States. Imagine 
each one to be provided with a kite-flying appara- 
tus, and there would seem to be no good reason 
why a network of communication should not thus 
be made to cover the whole of the country. Kites, 
it may be objected, could not be flown at all 
times, owing to storms or other unfavorable con- 
ditions, but the Weather Bureau could always fall 
back upon the ordinary telegraph. The great 
distances to be covered by such a method of com- 
munication might be regarded as offering diffi- 
culties, but the fact is not to be forgotten that 
the interval over which a message thus despatched 
is able to leap, as it were, increases enormously 
as the wire lengthens. In fact, it grows as the 
square of the length of the wire. So, if your 
kite-wire extends upward one mile, the space 
overleaped would be astonishing. I have not fig- 
ured it out as yet myself, because I have not been 
making any special investigation of the subject. 
The whole matter is in its infancy, and it is im- 
possible to tell whether or not a system of wire- 
less telegraphy, by the help of kites or other- 
wise, will eventually be developed for the collect- 
ing of weather reports.” 





Animate and Inanimate Matter.........0ceeee0 Journal de Genéve* 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to draw a 
line between the phenomena of life and those of 
dead matter. Extremists, of course, go so far as 
to say that there is no difference; but even those 
who contend for a rigid distinction admit the dis- 
covery of interesting facts that furnish analogies 
between the organic and non-organic worlds in 
totally unexpected places. At bottom, the abyss 
that seems to separate brute matter from living 
matter does not exist, and the more deeply we in- 
vestigate intermolecular phenomena, the more 
analogies we find with those of biology. Whether 
it forms part of a living or non-living body, the 
molecule undergoes multiple metamorphoses, 
more or less rapid disaggregations, movements, 
etc. The metamorphoses of non-living matter, 
ordinarily very slow, are always adaptations to 
varying conditions, just like the transformations 
of the living organisms, properly so called. The 
microscope, which has opened up such vist 
regions in the mechanism of fermentations, tor 
example, by enabling us to connect this with the 
action of determinate microorganisms, is in the 
way of rendering an equally great service in its 


*Abstract of a paper read before the Swiss Society 
of Natural Science, and translated for the Literary 
Digest. 


application to inanimate matter. The form of 
this latter, taken in a solid state, is not variable. 
Every one knows that glass contracts with tem- 
perature, that all bodies acted on by external force 
are deformed, and that brass, for instance, under 
the influence of heat, passes from the ordinary to 
the annealed state. Modern physics show us that 
ordinary brass is composed of little broken crys- 
tals, mingled with a mass which they penetrate 
completely. In annealed brass, on the other hand, 
the crystals are reconstituted and separated from 
the amorphous mass. Now these crystals could 
not have been formed without a movement of the 
molecules in the interior of the metal—a move- 
ment that is much greater than ordinary mole- 
cular motion, reaching hundredths, and even 
tenths, of a millimeter. 

Where, asks M. Guillaume, does the mobility of 
the molecules in a solid body have its limit? It is 
doubtless greater, he believes, than has usually 
been supposed. At the temperature of I00 deg., 
a small cylinder of lead, in contact with a disk 
of gold for forty days, has, at the end of that 
time, gold throughout its whole mass. The as- 
tonishment that such an experiment excites grows 
less, the writer reminds us, when we compare the 
result with the long-known fact of the penetra- 
tion of carbon into heated steel. When we add 
external to molecular forces, we get effects of still 
greater intensity. 

In facts of this kind, which modern discovery is 
multiplying daily, M. Guillaume finds the proof of 
molecular displacements measured by millimeters 
and centimeters; it is then wrong to draw a line 
between so-called inert matter and animate mat- 
ter. 

On the other hand, brute matter is modified 
by adaptation. When we subject a steel bar to a 
pull sufficient to break it, a narrow neck is first 
formed at the point where the bar will break. 
But if we cease pulling as soon as the narrow- 
ing becomes noticeable, and then turn the bar 
down to a uniform diameter in a lathe, when we 
subject it a second time to this treatment we 
shall find that the neck always forms in a new 
place. It appears that wherever, under traction, 
the metal begins to be thinner, the substance “in- 
stinctively” hardens, to resist the effect. 

In the alloys of nickel and steel studied by M. 
Guillaume, similar facts have been brought out. 
We can mention here only one—the fact that 
under the influence of great cold, bars of nickel- 
steel lengthen in such a way that when the phe- 
nomenon is seen for the first time it seems as if 
the inert matter had been suddenly endowed with 
life. 

Phosphorescent bodies, from the point of view 
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of adaptation to external circumstances, furnish 
an analogy with social organization. M. Guil- 
laume cites a beautiful example taken from Bec- 
querel’s process of color-photography. Chlorid 
of silver, which becomes red under the influence 
of red light and green when subjected to green 
light, is only, by this process, protecting itself 
against the light, which tends to break up its 
molecule. 

In closing, M. Guillaume, after indicating the 
likenesses that appear to exist between inert and 
animate matter, takes care to remind us of some 
of the fundamental facts that forbid us to believe 
that these forms of substance are one and the 
same. It would, of course, be imprudent to gen- 
eralize prematurely, but M. Guillaume has cer- 
tainly shown us analogies where they would have 
been least suspected. 


I cccvcpoesmasiedseodrmeewaweeniees New York Evening Post 
Famed in legend; sung by early minstrels of 
Persia and Hindustan: 


“like a swarm of fire-flies, 
tangled in a silver braid’; 


yonder distant misty little cloud of Pleiades has 
always won and held the imagination of men. 
But it was not only for the inspiration of poets, 
for quickening fancy into song, that the seven 
daughters of Atlas were fixed upon the firma- 
ment. The problems presented by this group of 
stars to the unobtrusive scientific investigator are 
among the most interesting known to astronomy. 
Their solution is still very incomplete, but what 
we have already learned may be counted justly 
among the richest spoils brought back by science 
from the stored treasure-house of Nature’s 
secrets. 

The true student of astronomy is animated by 
no mere vulgar curiosity to pry into things hid- 
den. If he seeks the concealed springs that move 
the complex visible mechanism of the heavens, 
he does so because his imagination is roused by 
the grandeur of what he sees; and deep down 
within him stirs the true love of the artist for his 
art. For it is indeed a fine art, that science of 
astronomy. 

It can have been no mere chance that has 
massed the Pleiades from among their fellow stars. 
Men of ordinary eyesight see but a half-dozen 
distinct objects in the cluster; those of acuter 
vision can count fourteen; but it is not until we 
apply the space-penetrating power of the tele- 
scope that we realize the extraordinary scale 
upon which the system of the Pleiades is con- 
structed. With the Paris instrument Wolf in 
1876 catalogued 625 stars in the group; and the 
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searching photographic survey of Henry in 1887 
revealed no less than 2,326 distinct stars within 
and near the filmy gauze of nebulous matter al- 
ways so conspicuous a feature of the Pleiades. 

The means at our disposal for the study of 
stellar distances are but feeble. Only in the case 
of a very small number of stars have we been 
able to obtain even so much as an approximate 
estimate of distance. The most powerful ob- 
servational machinery, though directed by the 
tried skill of experience, has not sufficed to sound 
the profounder depths of space. The Pleiad stars 
are among those for which no measurement of 
distance has yet been made, so that we do not 
know whether they are all equally far away from 
us. We see them projected on the dark back- 
ground of the celestial vault; but we cannot tell 
from actual measurement whether they are all 
situated at the same point in space. It may be 
that some are immeasurably nearer to us that is 
the great mass of their companions; possibly we 
look through ‘he cluster at others far behind it, 
clinging, as it were, to the very fringe of the 
visible universe. 

Farther on we shall find evidence that some- 
thing like this really is the case. But under no 
circumstances is it reasonable to suppose that 
the whole body of stars can be strung out at all 
sorts of distances near a straight line pointing in 
the direction of the visible cluster. Such a distri- 
bution may perhaps remain among the possibil- 
ities, so long as we cannot measure directly the 
actual distances of the individual stars. But 
science never accepts a mere possibility against 
which we can marshal strong circumstantial evi- 
dence. We may conclude on general principles 
that the gathering of these many objects into 
a single close assemblage denotes community of 
origin and interests. 

The Pleiades then really belong to one another. 
What is the nature of their mutual tie? What 
is their mystery, and can we solve it? The most 
obvious theory is, of course, suggested by what 
we know to be true within our own solar system. 
We owe to Newton the beautiful conception of 
gravitation, that unique law by means of which 
astronomers have been enabled to reduce to per- 
fect order the seeming tangle of planetary evolu- 
tions. The law really amounts, in effect, to this: 
All objects suspended within the vacancy of space 
attract or pull one another. How they can do 
this without a visible connecting link between 
them is a mystery which may always remain un- 
solved. But mystery as it is, we must accept it 
as ascertained fact. It is this pull of gravitation 
that holds together the sun and planets, forcing 
them all to follow out their due and proper paths, 
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and so to continue throughout an unbroken cycle 
until the great survivor, Time, shall be no more. 

Why should not this same gravitational attrac- 
tion be at work among the Pleiades? If it is, we 
must suppose that they, too, like ourselves, have 
bounds and orbits set and interwoven, revolutions 
and gyrations far more complex than the solar 
system knows. The visual discovery of such mo- 
tion of rotation among the Pleiades may be called 
one of the pressing problems of astronomy to- 
day. We feel sure that the time is ripe, and that 
the discovery is actually being made at the pres- 
ent moment; for a generation of men is not too 
great a period to call a moment, when we have to 
deal with cosmic time. 





The Zodiacal Light... .cevscceccccccvesccccscssesccoses New York Sun 

In a paper just published by the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific, Francis J. Bayldon of the 
British Royal Naval Reserve makes public a sum- 
mary of observations of the Zodiacal light and its 
companion, the Gegenschein, which he made 
while at sea during the past ten years, and the 
data thus gathered under most favorable circum- 
stances will, it is believed prove of great value 
to those seeking the cause of the phenomenon. 

While sailing the seas in the latitudes from 55° 
north to an equal distance south of the equator, 
during the long watches on deck at night, Mr. 
Bayldon paid great attention to the Zodiacal 
light and the records which he makes public of 
his observations during the ten months preceding 
September, 1898, prove that he was greatly fa- 
vored by opportunity and that he is a careful 
and accurate observer. These observations were 
all made while on board the Canadian-Australian 
Royal Mail steamer Aorangi, trading between 
Sydney, New South Wales, and Vancouver, and 
in themselves cover phenomena seen at various 
places on the Pacific, ranging from 49° 25’ north 
latitude to 19° south latitude and almost from 
side to side of that ocean. They were chosen 
from scores of observations because of features 
of special interest. 

It has long been known that in the tropics the 
Zodiacal light and the Gegenschein presented 
themselves to the gaze both oftener and more per- 
fectly than in more northern latitudes and Mr. 
Bayldon discovered that the air over the Pacific 
Ocean is clearer and more favorable for these 
observations than that over the Atlantic, and that 
Honolulu is most favorably situated as regards 
latitude and clearness of air for critical observa- 
tion of the Zodiacal light. There the strange light 
often bridges the entire sky, joining and becoming 
one with the Gegenschein—and it is one of his 
conclusions that on every morning and evening in 


tropical regions when thesky is clear and the moon 
is either in the first or the last quarter the east- 
ern and western cones of light may be seen, while 
on very clear moonless nights the band of light 
reaching from horizon to horizon would be visible 
during the whole night. In our clime the Zodiacal 
light makes its appearance only after sunset in 
spring and before sunrise in the autumn, and the 
occasions when it becomes more than a cone of 
light reaching up from the sun’s position are rare 
indeed. The presence of the full moon hides it 
and the smallest amount of mist in the air causes 
it to disappear. When it does show, it is as a 
mass of soft luminosity, as bright as or brighter 
than the Milky Way, tapering like a cone with 
its apex rarely rising higher than the cluster of 
the Pleiades or Seven Sisters. The axis of the 
cone approximates to the line of the ecliptic. Oc- 
casionally, but only at long intervals, the Gegen- 
schein has been seen while the connecting band 
of light has been discovered in European latitudes 
by only a few observers having particularly fa- 
vored places for making their studies. 

Very different is the sight which greets the 
observer in the tropics on a clear moonless even- 
ing. He will notice that the twilight seems to 
linger near the track of the sun and then grad- 
ually it seems to draw itself together and grow 
brighter until it stands out distinctly in a broad- 
footed band of light resting on the horizon. The 
light is brightest near the horizon and in the 
centre of the cone and fades off gradually until 
the lines where it is lost are difficult to establish. 
As it rises it narrows at first rapidly and then 
more gradually until at heights that vary from 
time to time it resolves itself into a band of light, 
perhaps 20° or more in width, which reaches 
clear across the sky to the Gegenschein which 
rivals in brightness the cone of light in the trail 
of the sun. The Gegenschein seems to take on 
fanciful changes under varying circumstances, 
after appearing as a bright oval of light instead 
of acone. It is sights like this which Mr. Bayl- 
don describes in parts of his paper. On one of 
these nights, August 10, 1898, the spectacle be- 
came so brilliant that he woke up a fellow officer 
of the ship to witness it. This night was next 
to the end of a series of night observations of the 
light which extended continuously from August 5 . 
to August 11 inclusive. Mr. Bayldon wrote: 

“Aug. 10 R. M. S. Aorangi, latitude 9° south; 
longitude 175° west, 9 p. m.—After moonset west 
branch fairly bright, brighter than of late, to the 
Galaxy. Outlines much as before, but not quite 
so far north. Gegenschein visible from 8 p. m., 
nearly circular, with blank space as before; but 
the whole Gegenschein is brighter than of late 
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and the blank space showed the slightest lumin- 
osity, though still darker than the surrounding 
portions, toward II p. m., when it was overhead. 

“to p. m.—Night magnificently clear. East 
branch quite distinct and very broad, rather more 
to the south than of late. The full outlines easily 
seen were 19° broad across the sky, the broadest 
I have yet seen the connecting band. Its centre 
was brighter and more concentrated for a breadth 
of 10°, and the Gegenschein formed part of this 
brighter central portion. 

“Midnight—The light formed a uniform broad 
path of luminosity across the sky fully equal to 
the less illuminated parts of the Galaxy. 

“1 a. m.—Still continued to a uniform breadth 
of 19° or 20° from the Pleiades to the Galaxy, in 
Sagittarius and appeared so strikingly that I 
woke up our fourth officer to witness the spec- 
tacle. The Gegenschein appeared as a brighter 
patch in the midst of the band with a darker cen- 
tral portion, which was the darkest portion of the 
sky in the track of the light from Taurus to Sagit- 
tarius, i. e., from the eastern horizon to some 40° 
above the western. 

“4-5 a. m.—Light very distinct, forming a cone 
fully equal to a third-magnitude star, from the 
eastern horizon between Procyon and about 51 
Aurige, then maintained a contracted uniform 
breadth of 15° to 12° to the Galaxy in western 
horizon. The bright cone was of uniform bril- 
liancy throughout and crossed the Galaxy, which 
was not visible at all.” 

Beginning a series on Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2, 
1898, Mr. Bayldon records observations made on 
Jan. 16, Feb. 1, July 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Aug. 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, II, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1899. On Feb. 1 
to 8 he was at Comox, Vancouver Island; on July 
6 to 8, at Oahu, Hawaii, and in August was ap- 
proaching Sydney, N. S. W. It has been deter- 
mined by others that the light is polarized and 
that it is probably reflected sunlight, but the dis- 
cussion as to its real source has been made ex- 


tremely difficult owing to a lack of agreement as — 


to its character among observers. Various ob- 
servers have declared that the axis of the light 
does not lie in the exact line of the ecliptic, but 
the angle which it forms to the plane of the 
ecliptic was not definitely determinable from their 
observations. The width of the light was also 
left in dispute because of the imperfect manifesta- 
tions of it, which have apparently formed the 
basis of most of the descriptions. Perhaps the 
most interesting of the conclusions which Mr. 
Bayldon has reached as the result of his ten years 
of observations is that the Zodiacal light consists 
in reality of a band of light of uniform width 
running around the earth, and that the conical 


form which it assumes near the horizon is due 
to an atmospheric effect which is entirely separ- 
able from the direct cause of the light itself. This 
band of light, he declares, is, according to his ob- 
servations, of a uniform breadth of 29°, and it is 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic at an angle of 
about 4°, crossing the ecliptic right ascension oh, 
reaching its most northerly declination of 2714° 
in right ascension 6h, again crossing the ecliptic 
in right ascension 12h, reaching its most southerly 
declination of 271%°, in right ascension 18h, again 
crossing the ecliptic in right ascension oh. 

As the position of the observer changes to the 
north or south, the line of the central axis also 
appears to change. As the observer moves to 
the northward it appears displaced to the north- 
ward and as he moves to the southward it ap- 
pears displaced to the southward, changing its 
apparent position 1° for each change of about 
19° in the position of the observer. 

“This displacement,” Mr. Bayldon writes, 
“seems to be greatest at small elongations from 
the sun, as at the base of all the cones, and seems 
to decrease as the elongation increases toward 
the apexes of the cones and apposition. Besides 
this displacement, there is also another, evidently 
due to the refractive and absorptive properties 
of the atmosphere, whereby the base and lower 
portions of the cones are thrown still farther to 
the northward in north latitudes and to the south- 
ward in south latitudes.” 

He thinks there are also probably seasonable 
changes in the angle which the light makes with 
the ecliptic, but of this he is not certain. Of the 
uniform breadth of 29°, which he assumes that 
the light has all around the earth, the portion 
visible from any one point is at the widest about 
22°. Ata point about 105° on either side of the 
sun he found the light to be brightest, and it was 
at this point that the apexes of the cones were 
always found to begin when they were fully visi- 
ble. “Beyond these,” he says, “the light can still 
be traced very faint with varying breadth accord- 
ing to the clearness of the atmosphere, from 5° 
broad to an average breadth of 12°, to an extreme 
breadth of 22°, which is seldom seen, lying be- 
yond the zenith right down to the eastern horizon 
at p. m. and to the western horizon at a. m. 
Whereas the cones rapidly taper from an appar- 
ent breadth of, say, 30° at the horizon to 10° at 
their apexes; beyond them the band tapers only 
2° or 3° in its path across the entire sky, and as 
the western cone sets and is followed by the band, 
so the band assumes a cone shape very faint in 
intensity, or over the eastern horizon the light 
appears cone-shaped, but as it rises to the zenith 
it becomes of uniform breadth.” 
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Origin of the Seedless Orange” 


Twenty-five years ago there were no seedless 
or navel oranges grown. A few oranges were 
raised in Florida, but the bulk of the supply in 
America came from the Mediterranean ports 
and the fruit was expensive. The total annual 
yield of California oranges was less than five car- 
loads. Now the annual orange yield in California 
is upward of 15,000 carloads, and next year it 
may exceed 20,000 carloads. ‘The total amount 
invested in orange properties in California 
twenty-five years ago was $23,000. Now some- 
thing like $43,000,000 is invested in the orange 
industry in this State, and the amount is increas- 
ing by about $2,000,000 every year. The intro- 
duction of the seedless navel orange has caused 
these changes. It has revolutionized the orange 
industry of the United States. It has drawn 
13,000 men out of other pursuits. It has trans- 
formed vast areas of sunbaked land in California 
into the most beautiful orange groves that ever 
grew. It has been the prime factor in the growth 
from nothing of a dozen towns of 5,000, 8,000 
and 10,000 people in southern California, and it 
has added directly more than $43,000,000 and in- 
directly $60,000,000 more to the taxable wealth 
of this State. 

The first seedless orange trees were apparently 
freaks of nature. Their counterparts have never 
been found. In the summer of 1872 William 
F. Judson, United States Consul at Bahia, Brazil, 
heard an account from natives of a few trees in 
the swamps on the north bank of the Amazon 
some sixty miles inland that bore oranges with- 
out seeds. He was of scientific bent and a Consul 
that knew his business. He had heard of the 
starting of orange groves in Florida and he be- 
lieved that seedless orange trees were well worth 
experimenting with there. So he sent a native 
up the river to cut some shoots of the trees and 
get some of the fruit. When the native returned 
the Consul was delighted with the specimens. 
Forthwith he sent six of the orange-tree shoots, 
carefully packed in:-wet moss and clay, to the Ag- 
ricultural Department at Washington for propa- 
gation. The trees did not excite as much atten- 
tion in the Department as the enthusiastic Consul 
had expected. Two of the shoots, which were 
no bigger than horsewhips, died from lack of care 
in the Department grounds, and the others were 
almost forgotten in a few months. In the winter 
of 1873 Mrs. Horatio Tibbetts, a native of Maine, 


*New York Sun. 


was visiting the family of her cousin, Gen. Benja- 
min F. Butler, then a Congressman from Massa- 
chusetts. Her husband had recently removed 
from Boston to Los Angeles, Cal., and was about 
to pre-empt a tract of Government land in the 
San Bernardino Valley. The scheme was an un- 
certain one, but anyhow he intended to grow 
semi-tropical fruits there. He asked Mrs. Tibbetts 
to get from Gen. Butler an introduction to the 
Agricultural Department. She was then to ask 
for specimens of fruits and shrubs suitable for 
experimental propagation in southern California. 
Among other things Mrs. Tibbetts got from the 
Department grounds the four surviving orange 
tree shoots from Brazil. The trees reached Mr. 
Tibbetts safely at Riverside, Cal., a week later 
and were immediately planted. That was in 
December, 1873. Two of the shoots died from 
neglect and another was broken and chewed up 
by a cow. . 

Five years passed and the two surviving trees 
came into bearing. In the winter of 1878-’79 they 
bore sixteen oranges, the first seedless oranges 
ever grown in North America. The specimens 
were carried about southern California and 
shown to all ranchmen and fruit growers. There 
were many who doubted whether the trees would 
annually bear such royal specimens of orange 
culture. Nearly every one believed that the fruit 
would become coarse and tough in a few years 
more. So the second crop was awaited with 
curiosity among the neighbors. There were 
about a box of oranges in the second yield, and 
they were even better than those of the first crop. 

The planting of groves of seedless orange trees 
propagated from buds from the two original trees 
on the Tibbetts place began in earnest throughout 
southern California in the winter of 1882. In 
the following year the demand for buds from the 
Tibbetts trees was so large that a dozen buds 
sold frequently for $5 and some growers, desirous 
of getting navel orange buds of genuine quality 
paid $1 each for buds. In 1884 the two Tibbetts 
trees furnished buds that sold for $1,500, and a 
tall fence was built about them to keep people 
from stealing buds. A year of two later the 
orange trees that had been propagated from the 
Tibbetts trees began to bear and they themselves 
furnished tens of thousands of navel buds as good 
as those from the two original trees. Then the 
first navel orange groves began to bear fruit, 
and from that time the boom in navel orange 
groves has continued. 
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Choice Verse 


Down The Trail......... William Lucius Graves....... East and West 


Will all the trees be budding 
When I am laid a-grave, 

Across the meadows flooding 
The spring break like a wave? 


Will orchards green and whiten 
And turn to red the same, 
And daylight pale and brighten 

When I am but a name? 


Will all the maids I’ve cherished 
And all the lads I’ve known, 
Forget that I have perished, 
A leaf to darkness blown? 


Why yes; an hour o’ weeping 
An quick with grief we’re done! 

For every lad that’s sleeping 
There wakes a better one! 


Then here’s my mouth for kisses, 
My eyes for lover’s mirth! 

Blithe-hearted love who misses, 
Love’s never under earth! 


And here’s my hand that’s aching 
In comrade’s to be set; 

Ah, you whose hand I’m taking, 
Dear lad, will you forget? 


PI: iiccvciasdpeaedvecctsenerwensus Scribner's Magazine 


Wha! Bess, you young vixen! 
Now, Nellie, your foot— 
So—hoop-la! You’ve got her? 

The beautiful brute! 

Hold her in for a moment: 
One hitch to my girth, 
And I’m with you, my lass, 

Tor the ends of the earth. 


Now, Duroc, my hero— 
Be careful, dear heart! 
She is fresh as the fountain, 
And rank for a start. 
“You fear not?” oh, no 
But you like your sweet wills— 
And we'll give you a breathing! 
Away! To the hills! 


Oh, bathe me, ye winds 
Of the withering downs! 
Brush the scent of the “functions,” 
The taint of the towns! 
What is art, to this nature! 
Or wine, to this air! 
What’s a picture to Nell 
And her blooded bay mare! 


Cronje's Last Stand....... John Jerome Rooney...... Catholic World 


Here in the trenches of this river’s span 
Look, if you seek the summit of a man: 


Earthquakes of lyddite—fumes of nether hell, 
Rattle of Maxim, crash of bursting shell: 


Death in the air—death leaping from the 
ground— 

Death in the breeze and with the whirlwind’s 
bound,— 


Yet, not to yield until the last respite— 
To grasp one trophy from the ebbing fight, 


To die, but, dying, not to give 
The sign of fear whereby the craven live! 


Not nobler in the grim beleaguered pass 
The Spartans stood with stanch Leonidas: 


Not on the summit of our Bunker Hill 
Hath Valor felt a purer, holier thrill. 


Above the caverns of this river bed 
Her sky of fairest promise Fame hath spread, 


And where they died, who died to keep men free, 
The stars of Glory evermore shall be! 


Wind on the Sea,......... Arthur Symons.......... Saturday Review 


The loneliness of the sea is in my heart, 

And the wind is not more lonely than this gray 
mind, 

I have thought far thoughts, I have loved, I have 
loved, and I find 

Love gone, thought weary, and I, alas, left behind. 


The loneliness of my heart is in the sea, 
And my heart is not more lonely than this gray 


win 

Who shall stay the feet of the sea, or bind 

The wings of the wind? only the feet of mankind 

Grow old in the place of their sorrow, and bitter is 
the heart 

That may not wander as the wind or return as the 
sea. 


When the Birds Go North Again,...Ella Higginson... 
Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain— 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds go north again: 


.N. Y. Tribune 


When new leaves swell in the forest. 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And the alder’s veins t'rn crimson— 
And the birds go north again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain— 

But a day is always coming 
When the birds go n6rth again. 


Tis the sweetest thing to remember 
If courage be on the wane, 

When the cold dark days are over— 
Why, the birds go north again. 


The Sweetest Song...A. Downing...The Trumpeters and Other Poems 


That song is sweetest, bravest, best, 
Which plucks the thistle-barb of care 
From a despondent brother’s breast, 
And plants a sprig of heart’s-ease there. 
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Marriage....... oecteed Arthur Munby........ +.e...London Spectator 


Thou art my own, my darling and my wife; 

And when we pass into another Life, 

Still thou art mine. All this which now we see 

Is but the childhood of Eternity; 

And thou and I, through trials and through 
tears, 

The joys and sorrows of our earthly years, 

Are growing up into a single soul, 

God’s workmanship; a clear completed whole 

Made out of twain. Our love is but begun: 

For ever and for ever, we are one. 


W tere My Treasure /s....... Eden Phillpotts...... London Sp2ctator 


Lord of the living, when my race is ra, 

Will that I pass beneath the risen sun: 

Suffer my sight to dim upon some scene 
f Thy good green. 


Let my last pillow be the earth I love, 

With fair infinity of blue above; 

And fleeting, purple shadow of a cloud 
My only shroud. 


A little lark, above the Morning Star, 

Shall shrill the tidings of my end afar; 

The muffled music of a lone sheep-bell 
Shall be my knell. 


And where stone heroes trod the moor of old, 
betes ~* enataa wolf howled round a granite 


o 
— Le beneath the heather’s new-born 
ight, 
My endless night. 


“ @randmither. Think Not | Forget "’....Willa Sibert Cather...Critic 


Grandmither, think not I forget, when I come back 
to town, 

An’ wander the old ways again an’ tread them up an’ 
down. 

I never smell the clover bloom, nor see the swallows 


pass, 

Without I mind how good ye were unto a little lass 

I never hear the winter rain a-pelting all night 
through, 

Without I think and mind me of how cold it falls on 


you. 
And if I come not often to your bed beneath the 


thyme, 
Mayhap ’tis that I’d change wi’ ye, and gie my bed 
for thine, 
Would like to sleep in thine. 


I wee hear the summer winds among the roses 
ow, 

Without I wonder why it was ye loved the lassie so. 

Ye gave me cakes and lollipops and pretty toys a 
score,~— 

I never thought I should come back and ask ye now 
for more. 

Grandmither, gie me your still, white hands, that lie 
upon your breast, 

For mine do beat the dark all night and never find 
me rest; 

They grope among the shadows an’ they beat the 
cold black air, 

They go seekin’ in the darkness, an’ they never find 
him there, 

An’ they never find him there. 


Grandmither, gie me your sightless eyes, that I 
may never see y 

His own a-burnin’ full o’ love that must not shine 
for me. > ee 

Grandmither, gie me your peaceful lips, white as the 
kirkyard snow, ’ : 

For mine be red wi’ burnin’ thirst, an’ he must never 
know. 

Grandmither, gie me your clay-stopped ears, that I 
may never hear ‘ ‘ s 

My lad a-singin’ in the night when I am sick wi 
fear; 

A-singin’ when the moonlight over a’ the land is 
white— 

Aw God! I’ll up an’ go to him a-singin’ in the night, 

A-callin’ in the night. 


Grandmither, gie me your clay-cold heart that has 
forgot to ache, 
For mine be fire within my breast and yet it cannot 


break. 

It beats an’ throbs forever for the things that must 
not be,— 

An’ can ye not let me creep in an’ rest awhile by ye? 

A little lass afeard o’ dark slept by ye years agone, 

An’ she has found what night can hold ’twixt sunset 
an’ the dawn 

So when I plant the rose an’ rue above your grave 
for ye, 

Ye’ll know it’s under rue an’ rose that I would like 


to be, 
That I would like to be. 


The Gods.......0+0000 Victor J. Daley.......s.00- 0% Sydney Bulletin 


Last night, as one who hears a tragic jest, 
I woke from dreams, half-laughing, half in tears; 
Methought that I had journeyed to the spheres 

And stood upon the Planet of the Blest! 

And found thereon a folk who played with zest 
Exceeding, and through all their painful years, 
Like strong souls struggled on, ’mid hopes and 


fears; 
“Where dwell the gods,” they said, “we shall find 
rest.” 
The gods? What gods, I thought, are these who so 
Inspire their worshippers with faith that flowers 
Immortal, and who make them keep aglow 
The flames forever on their alter towers? 
“Where dwell these gods of yours?” I ask—and lo! 
They pointed upward to this earth of ours. 


The Sun-Dream......esecesesvese BR, BIB. vccceccnccsctenes The Lamp 


We are not perfect, comrade, in our lives; 
Our love is but a broken thought of God; 
But always in our hearts there is that strives 

Towards heights untrod. 


The will to follow good has made us one: 
Love could not bind us else so close and fast; 
We have not turned our faces from the Sun— 
And night is past. 


Dear, not for us to boast that we are strong, 
But, deep within, the Sun-dream, Beauty, 


burns, 
And life and truth will sing us, song by song, 
All Love’s concerns. 


Out of the tender night’s enfolded shade 

We slip, empurpled, to the strife that scars, 
And duty broadens while ambitions fade 

Like day-break stars. 
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The Genius That Painted the Man with the Hoe,...Athol Transcript 


Among the pathetic stories that have wrung 
tears from the sympathetic natures of this gener- 
ation is that of Jean Millet, the matchless French 
artist of the nineteenth century. It was he who 
painted the picture above mentioned, “The Man 
with the Hoe.” His parents were peasants, pov- 
erty-stricken and illiterate, doomed, like most of 
that class, to rough, unceasing field labor from 
the cradle to the grave. Millet was a born 
genius, and “The Man with the Hoe” is but one 
of many masterpieces which he executed to in- 
form the world of the depressing, sunless and 
joyous life of the class to which he belonged. 
3ut the pathetic part of it is that his divine gift, 
though it has now made his name immortal, and 
has filled galleries and palatial homes with gems 
which millions cannot buy, yet it never released 
him from the same pitiless grip of poverty which, 
fastening itself upon him at his birth, never re- 
laxed until touched by the cold hand of death. 
His gift was first discovered by the parish priest 
who, while teaching him to read from an illus- 
trated Bible, found that he was more interested 
in copying the rude engravings than in learning 
the words. His only time for study was one hour 
daily after his day’s work in the field, and when 
the priest rebuked, and his father punished him 
for “wasting” this precious hour, he spent the 
hours when others slept in sketching the laborers 
at work in the field. A few of these unique draw- 
ings found by his mother hidden in his straw 
pallet were so laughably accurate that they were 
shown to the priest, who was so struck with them 
that he sent them to a painter at Cherbourg. The 
latter, recognizing their merit, offered to take the 
boy as a pupil in his family without expense to 
his parents. This was in 1829, when the boy was 
but 15 years old. The father grudgingly yielded 
to the painter’s importunity, but reserved the 
right to recall the boy when his increasing 
strength should make his field labor more remun- 
erative. This great change from coarse fare and 
continuous labor to luxurious food and congenial 
companionship and employment, so far from in- 
flating his pride and self-importance, saddened 
and sweetened his nature. And this was the pa- 
thetic and touching part of it, that his release 
from the drudgery which benumbed and withered 
his budding genius, and his introduction to asso- 
ciations and employments which broadened and 
brightened his life, led him to brood, all the more, 
over the burdens of his kindred with a pity which 


knew no abatement, and a love and a loyalty 
which intensified with every ascending step that 
widened the gap between his ease and their bur- 
den. 

In two years his decided progress became the 
wonder and pride of his master, and the boy’s 
gentle heart and faultless deportment had won 
his love quite as much as his genius had com- 
manded his admiration. ‘Then came the news of 
the boy’s father’s sudden death. He was the 
oldest son, and when he announced to his master 
his resolution to return home to take the vacant 
place, the latter was dumb with astonishment, 
indignation and disgust. He could not appre- 
ciate the heroic devotion which prompted the step. 
He saw only what he called the blind, wilful folly 
of an unbalanced genius bent on suicide. His 
return to dreary drudgery and coarse fare, after 
enjoying the luxurious table and the refinement 
and culture of a well-to-do family, seems to the 
world an uncalled-for self-immolation. That a 
boy of 17 should voluntarily take such a descend- 
ing step seems almost incredible. But strength, 
beauty and gentleness are not incompatible, 
though rarely combined in one character. The 
strength to sink selfi—the beauty of conscientious 
conduct, the gentleness and sweetness of pity and 
love, are virtues which belong rather to an ideal 
than to a real life, and the story of this one 
year’s stay at home was not the least extraordin- 
ary and touching section of his life. The pa- 
tience and cheerfulness with which he returned 
to that hard and ignoble tread mill—the energy 
with which his fingers, so cunning with the pencil, 
clutched again the hoe and the spade, and the 
gentleness with which he bore the querulous chid- 
ing of mother and sisters because of the absent, 
dreamy, far-away look which distinguished his 
face from all others are familiar traditions. 
Touched with a noble pity, inspired by genuine 
love, impelled and upheld by a sense of duty, he 
filled the thankless position of father, brother 
and son for one year—and then, finding his 
family in a position of self-support, he once more 
turned his attention to the development of that 
divine gift whose throes within him had never 
ceased, but, like the acorn in the teeming soil, 
kept struggling to uplift itself into open day and 
bless and brighten the world with its wealth of 
leaves, flowers and fruit. 

Picture to yourself this boy of 18 entering 
Paris, that Mecca of all young pilgrims who 
sought immortality at the shrine of Music and 
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Art—alas, also, that grave of blighted ambition 
and withered hope, where the one who succeeds 
becomes a quenchless beacon light visible to all, 
conspicuous from afar, and where the thousands 
who fall sink into the ocean of oblivion, unmarked 
by a ripple, unillumined by a smile, unwept. 

In 1835 he entered that brilliant city, young 
in years, invincible in courage—the spirit within 
him brimming over with pity and love, and above 
all, the kindled spark of Divine genius quickening 
him with the inspiration of its fire. Pray what 
could stand between him and speedy, brilliant 
success? But in 1875, after 40 years’ struggle, 
he died a poverty-burdened, but uncomplaining 
old man. Yet hardly had death closed his eyes 
and ears than all Paris became vocal with his 
name sung in triumph, and his paintings became 
priceless treasures, for the possession of which 
the royalty, culture and wealth of the world 
competed. How sad it is now to recall those 
forty years of hopes unrealized, of appreciation 
withheld, of toil unremunerated! How pathetic 
to recount the countless nights which he passed 
unsheltered, and the days he spent unfed, to trace 
his weary wanderings through the gay Parisian 
streets, clad in garb too thin to exclude the cold, 
often too thin to hide his nakedness—forced to 
use the same canvas over and over again by 
erasing pictures which he had painted, to paint 
better ones over their ruins—selling some pic- 
tures, pawning others for just enough to secure 
him temporary food and shelter ! 

In 1853 he sold “Man Spreading Manure” for 
1,000 francs. To-day it would bring 100,000. In 
1859 he sold “The Woodcutter and Death” for 
500 francs. It has since brought 50,000 francs. 
In 1861 he pledged “Woman Shearing Sheep” 
for 450 francs. After his death it brought at 
auction 50,750 francs. In 1863 he pawned “Po- 
tato Planters” for 1,200 francs. It since com- 
manded the enormous price of 100,000 francs. It 
was in 1864 that he painted Angelus. This pic- 
ture he kept pledging and redeeming for sums 
varying from 1,000 to 2,000 francs. This picture 
brought in 1881 (six years after his death) at a 
forced sale in Paris the enormous sum of 233,000 
francs. Most of us remember its being brought 
to New York and Chicago in 1889 for exhibition. 
The furor it created in unprecedented in the his- 
tory of art. The fees for admission in this coun- 
try netted the owner $20,000. Before it was re- 
turned to Paris $100,000 was offered for it and re- 
jected. 

In view of these facts how is Millet’s condition 
of poverty and humiliation during his life to be 
accounted for? That his genius was recognized 





and admitted by art critics there is no doubt. But 
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as a man he was unfathomed, perhaps unfathom- 
able for this reason, that the distinction between 
a painter by human education, and one by Devine 
impulse was not understood. The cold mathe- 
matical precision of the schools is one thing, and 
the subtle touch of Divine inspiration is another. 
Besides, the moral element, as a dominating force, 
was not recognized. It was outward beauty, 
visible to the natural eye that artists sought to 
impress on canvas, not the subtle beauty resident 
in, and emanating from the sanctuary of the soul. 
The art leaders in the various schools sought 
him out and advised and even warned him away 
from that everlasting peasant life-study where he 
centered all his thoughts and devoted all his 
genius. But no ridicule could deter, no criticism 
discourage, no warning frighten and no promise 
of fame or reward lure him from the mission of 
love and loyalty to which he had consecrated his 
God-like genius. And this was construed as the 
effect of blind and perverse self-conceit, and re- 
sented as defiance of their authority or ability to 
teach, and so they all “forsook him and fled” and 
he was left alone, all alone. 

There is a loneliness greater than that of the 
untrodden forest and the shoreless desert, and 
that is the loneliness proceeding from isolation 
of spirit as when one is confronted with a duty 
or inspired by a sentiment on which the world 
looks coldly and unsympathetically—and under 
this shadow Millet was doomed to walk for 20 
years, with his co-laborers but not of them. 

But the darkest, loneliest hour of his dark and 
lonely life was in the afternoon of the 2oth of 
January, 1875—that last hour of his earth- 
ly career—that first hour of his _ earthly 
fame. At noon of that day he had fallen in his 
studio just as he had put the finishing touch on 
his now famed painting, “The Woman at the 
Wash-tub.” The doctor had been summoned, 
and had gone away silent and hopeless. The 
priest had administered extreme unction, received 
his dying responses and bid him a last farewell. 
Two alone remained near the dying man—one, a 
widow, whose necessities he had often relieved 
—the other, a Magdalen, whose misery he had 
often lightened and shared without sharing her 
sins or pleasures. One of them spent her mite 
for candles to encircle his head, the other had 
procured incense, the odor of which filled the 
room. And so illumined with the wealth of the 
widow’s mite, and soothed by the fragrance of the 
alabaster box, he passed through the mystic gate. 





The} Claque”’......... Frederic Lees.,.......+ Wide World Magazine 


For the benefit of those who do not know of 
this curious custom in French theatres it may be 
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as well to explain that the claque, properly 
so called, consists of a small body of men, 
under the orders of a chef, who undertakes to 
applaud the actors and actresses at certain set 
times. 

The chefs de claque gain what there is to be 
gained; whilst the rank and file of the claqueurs 
get nothing—or, at most, merely the pleasure of 
seeing the play without paying for their seats. 
“Working deadheads” one might call them. 
Now, there are chefs de claque and chefs de 
claque, just as in other professions. The chefs 
at the great subsidized theatres in Paris, such as 
M. Dorlot and M. Guérin, of the Comédie-Fran- 
caise; M. Sol and M. Vilette, of the Opéra, and 
M. Giraudon, of the Odéon, are officials paid by 
the management to do a certain piece of work. 
They merely act their parts in the pit instead of 
on the stage. There is not very much difference, 
you see, between them and the actors. -The sal- 
ary which these important functionaries receive 
varies from 300 francs to 500 francs a month 
each, and for that sum they are expected to take 
with them into the theatre at each performance 
a certain number of men with big, strong hands, 
and intelligent enough to clap when they are 
given the signal by their leader. 

The work of the claqueurs is not, as will be 
readily seen, intellectually of a very high order. 
The chef is supposed to have taken voluminous 
notes at the rehearsals of the play they are seeing 
performed; to have consulted with the manager ; 
to have chatted with the author—in short, to have 
made a close study of the entire work on which 
this “brigade” is to be engaged. He is the spring 
of the claque. The men under his orders, scat- 
tered here and there under the chandelier (for 
which reason they have been called “Chevaliers 
du Lustre”), are merely parts of the machinery, 
and they would no more think of applauding on 
their own account than they would think of fly- 
ing. 

Once upon a time there was a daring claqueur 
who did not wait for the signal; but his short 
connection with the profession—he was imme- 
diately relieved of his fauteuil for breach of dis- 
cipline—hardly entitles him to the honor of men- 
tion in the same company with eminent claqueurs. 
The part he applauded happened to be the only 
good scene in the whole play. His sense of art, 
unfortunately, was stronger than his idea of duty. 
Seized with uncontrollable enthusiasm, he—the 
only man of taste among the claque—made the 
house ring with applause. He is now one of the 
most eminent dramatic critics in Paris. How- 
ever, though mere tools in the hands of their 
chefs, the claqueurs of the State theatres in Paris 
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are eminently respectable men. There are six- 
teen of them at the Comédie-Frangaise, and their 
names are down on a list in the possession of 
M. Dorlot, who keeps a sharp eye on their per- 
sonal appearance. Some are small shopkeepers, 
whilst others are students of the drama, with 
vague notions or dreams of some day or other 
becoming writtrs for the stage or dramatic 
critics ! 

But for benevolent chefs de claque think of the 
irreparable loss dramatic literature and criticism 
of the drama would have suffered! All that these 
leaders need spend each evening is dix sous for 
a coffee and cognac at the small café near the 
theatre where they assemble before the perform- 
ance, and another “refresher” during the 
entr’'acte. At the Opéra the members of the 
claque number thirty. They assemble every 
evening about ten minutes to seven o’clock at the 
Café de la Rotonda, at the corner of the Boule- 
vard Haussmann and the Rue Lafayette, where, 
crowding round M. Sol or M. Valette, they an- 
swer to their names. The sight is one worth see- 
ing. To watch these men, many of them doctors, 
advocates and pupils of the Conservatoire with 
not sufficient money to spend on theatres, re- 
minds one—in spite of their redingotes and tall 
silk hats—of the roll-call of one’s schooldays. 
Each answers “Présent” to his name and receives 
a metal ticket, upon which is the number of his 
seat. 





The Great Public and the Theatres.........005 seeee Breoklyn Eagle 


On or adjacent to Broadway are twelve the- 
atres, the most influential in America, for in them 
the plays seen throughout the United States in 
the course of two or more seasons are first pre- 
sented and obtain vogue. Within easy reach of 
these twelve theatres—so easy that he who has 
the longest journey can witness a night perform- 
ance and return home for sufficient sleep—is a 
population of 6,000,000 people on which these 
twelve theatres may draw for support. The es- 
timated average attendance at each perform- 


ance at these theatres is eight hundred 
persons. The estimate is excessive. As can 
be readily figured, such average attendance 


would give to each of the twelve theatres 
for every one of the forty weeks of the sea- 
son a weekly business of $8,o00o—something that 
never has occurred. Eight hundred persons in 
each of the twelve theatres of a night would be 
9,600, and that is less than one-sixth of one per 
cent. of the population they draw upon. Think 
of it—less than one-sixth of one per cent. of a 
people gratify a love of the drama which is in- 
born and instinctive. Yet this is an understate- 
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ment. Every night in the City of New York 
there are 150,000 strangers. What proportion of 
them are drawn to the more conspicuous theatres 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to ascer- 
tain, but the indications are that so large a pro- 
portion is that of the 9,600 only three-quarters 
come from the city and surrounding areas. On 
the figures presented the demonstration of the as- 
sertion that the public does stay away from such 
theatres to very large extent is so complete as 
to be staggering and to give birth to the notion 
that managers are in a conspiracy to keep the 
public from their doors. It is offered in explana- 
tion that these theatres and their plays appeal 
only to the more cultured, and, therefore, limited 
class. 

Who will affirm that of this 6,000,000 peo- 
ple only ten per cent. are sufficiently cultivated, 
educated and refined to be susceptible to the ap- 
peals of the better, higher and more subtle forms 
of the dramatic art? Yet only ten per cent. 
would show 600,000 people and the figures de- 
clare that more than 98% per cent. of the culti- 
vated, educated people of New York and vicinity 
remain away from the leading dramatic houses. 
It is a safe venture of assertion, quite within 
bounds, that 75 per cent. of the natural patrons 
of such theatres have been educated by the 
policy of theatre administration into the habit 
of non-theatre-going. 





The Painter Reusseau.............W. JU. Stillman, .....00005 Atiantic 


Of the acquaintances made in these days— 
about 1853—the one which has always remained 
a delight to me was that of Théodore Rousseau, 
to my mind the greatest of the French landscape 
painters. Though living and working mostly at 
Barbison, he had a studio in Paris, and there I 
used to see him, always received in the friendly 
and helpful way which was characteristic of most 
of the French artists of the higher order; and 
later I went to Barbison, where, besides Rous- 
seau, I knew J. F. Millet, and a minor but in his 
way a very remarkable painter Charles Jacque. 
Rousseau was a most instructive talker on art, 
beyond the sphere of which he hardly seemed to 
care to go in his thinking. He had never been 
out of France, had never seen the Alps, and 
seemed to take little interest in mountain scenery, 
but concentrated all his feeling and labor on what 
he used to call sujets intimes, the picturesque 
nooks of landscape which one can always find 
in a highly cultivated country, where nature is 
tamed to an intimacy with the domestic spirit, 
or where she vainly struggles against the in- 
vasion of culture, as on the borders of the forest 
of Fontainebleau. In such material nature leaves 
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a wider margin for art, and the relation of the 
two becomes more subtle and playful. 

It has always seemed to me that, with all the 
differences inherent in the respective characters of 
the two men, the essential feature of the art of 
Rousseau and Turner was the same: pure impres- 
sionism based on the most intimate and largest 
knowledge of the facts of nature, and without di- 
rect copying of them. Working from memor- 
anda or memories, neither ever painted directly 
from nature; while both possessed the same con- 
ception of the subject as a whole, dealing with 
its rhythmic and harmonic unity as opposed to 
the fragmentary manner of treatment of most of 
their contemporaries; the same lyric passion in 
line and tint; the same waywardness in the treat- 
ment of the subject in itself, the same revolt from 
all precedent, and the same delight in subtle 
gradation and infinite space, air and light. These 
are the fundamental agreements of the art of the 
two great masters, and in these no other man of 
their countries and epoch has equaled them, but- 
outside of these the contrasts are of the most pro- 
nounced. Turner neglected trees; Rousseau 
worshiped them. Turner loved the mountains; 
Rousseau never cared to see them, and to my 
knowledge never painted one. Turner, a colorist, 
reveled in color like a bacchanal; Rousseau, a 
tonalist, felt it like a vestal; but both had the 
sense of color in the subtlest measure. 

Rousseau used to say that if you had not your 
picture in the first five lines, you would never have 
it, and he laid down as a rule that whenever you 
worked on it you should go over the whole and 
keep it together, proceeding in all parts pari 
passu. Wishing to give me a lesson in values, 
one day-as he was painting, he turned his palette 
over and painted a complete little scheme of a 
picture on the back of it, suggested by the sub- 
ject before us as we looked out of the studio win- 
dow. He showed me his studies from nature— 
mere notes of form and of local color in pastel. 
It was to me always a puzzle that even in the 
educated art circles of Paris Corot should have 
found so great a popularity as compared’to that of 
Rousseau. Without in the least disparaging the 
greatness of Corot’s best work—such for instance 
as the St. Sebastian and some other pictures the 
names of which I cannot recall—the range of 
conception and treatment, in comparison with that 
of Rousseau, is so limited as to constitute a dis- 
tinct inferiority, in the absence of a marked su- 
periority in special high qualities—superiority 
which does not exist, for the picked work of 
Rousseau possesses technical excellences all its 
own, as consummate as anything in the world’s 
landscape art. 
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The Making of a Revolutionist’ 


[It would be impossible to give in a reading any 
adequate impression of Resurrection, for it is as 
full of incident and experience as life. Nekhludoff, 
the principal character, is a Russian noble, whose 
naturally upright, straightforward, and_ spiritual 
temperament has been stifled by the empty phrases 
with which his class excuse their self-indulgence. 
Suddenly, a tragic incident reveals to him the 
chasm between the aspirations of his youth and the 
moral lethargy of his manhood. With that in- 
cident “the free spiritual being which alone is true, 
alone eternal, was awakened in him, and from that 
moment there began for him a new life.” The story 
tells of the maturing of this life, and of the light in 
which existing social institutions appear to 
Nekhludoff from his new point of view. Resur- 
rection is a great literary masterpiece, and the 
greatest of problem novels in that it deals with 
the fundamental problem—man’s relation to man. 
As an introduction to the following reading, it 
may be stated that Nekhludoff has followed a 
gang of political prisoners and convicts into 
Siberia, because amongst them is a woman called 
Katusha whom he had once wronged and to 
whom he would atone. Kryltz6ff, who tells the 
story, is a political prisoner.] 


Nekhludoff grew especially fond of Kryltzdff, 
a consumptive young man condemned to hard 
labor, who was going with the same gang as Ka- 
tisha. Nekhludoff had made his acquaintance al- 
ready in Ekaterinburg, and talked with him sev- 
eral times on the road after that. Once, in 
summer, Nekhludoff spent nearly the whole of a 
day with him at a halting station, and Kryltzdff, 
having once started talking, told him his story 
and how he had become a revolutionist. Up to 
the time of his imprisonment his story was soon 
told. He lost his father, a rich landed proprietor 
in the south of Russia, when still a child. He 
was the only son, and his mother brought him 
up. He learned easily in the university, as well 
as the gymnasium, and was first in the math- 
ematical faculty in his year. He was offered a 
choice of remaining in the university or going 
abroad. He hesitated. He loved a girl and was 
thinking of marriage, and taking part in the rural 
administration. He did not like giving up either 
offer, and could not make up his mind. At this 
time his fellow-students at the university asked 
him for money for a common cause. He did not 
know that this common cause was revolutionary, 
which he was not interested in at that time, but 
gave the money from a sense of comradeship and 
vanity, so that it should not be said that he was 
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afraid. Those who received the money were 
caught, a note was found which proved that the 
money had been given by Kryltzdff: he was ar- 
rested, and first kept at the police station, then 
imprisoned. 

“The prison where I was put,” Kryltzoff went 
on to relate (he was sitting on the high shelf 
bedstead, his elbows on his knees, with sunken 
chest, the beautiful, intelligent eyes with which 
he looked at Nekhlidoff glistening feverishly )— 
“they were not specially strict in that prison. 
We managed to converse, not only by tapping the 
wall, but could walk about the corridors, share 
our provisions and our tobacco, and in the even- 
ings we even sang in chorus. I had a fine voice 
—yes, if it had not been for mother it would have 
been all right, even pleasant and interesting. 
Here I made the acquaintance of the famous 
Petroff—he afterward killed himself with a 
piece of glass at the fortress—and also of others. 
But I was not yet a revolutionary. I also became 
acquainted with my neighbors.in the cells next to 
mine. They were both caught with Polish pro- 
clamations and arrested in the same cause, and 
were tried for an attempt to escape from the con- 
voy when they were being taken to the railway 
station. One was a Pole, Lézinsky; the other a 
Jew, Rozévsky. Yes. Well, this Rozévsky was 
quite a boy. He said he was seventeen, but he 
looked fifteen—thin, small, active, with black, 
sparkling eyes, and, like most Jews, very musical. 
His voice was still breaking, and yet he sang 
beautifully. Yes. I saw them both taken to be 
tried. They were taken in the morning. They 
returned in the evening, and said they were con- 
demned to death. No one had expected it. Their 
case was so unimportant; they only tried to get 
away from the convoy and had not even wounded 
any one. And then it was so unnatural to exe- 
cute such’ a child as Rozévsky. And we in prison 
all came to the conclusion that it was only done to 
frighten them, and would not be confirmed. At 
first we were excited, and then we comforted our- 
selves, and life went on as before. Yes. Well, 
one evening, a watchman comes to my door and 
mysteriously announces to me that carpenters had 
arrived, and were putting up the gallows. At 
first I did not understand. What’s that? What 
gallows? But the watchman was so excited that 
I saw at once it was for our two. I wished to tap 
and communicate with my comrades, but was 
afraid those two would hear. The comrades were 
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also silent. Evidently everybody knew. In the 
corridors and in the cells everything was as still 
as death all that evening. They did not tap the 
wall nor sing. At ten the watchman came again 
and announced that a hangman had arrived from 
Moscow. He said it and went away. I began 
calling him back. Suddenly I hear Rozdévsky 
shouting to me across the corridor: ‘What’s the 
matter? Why do you call him? I answered 
something about asking him to get me some to- 
bacco, but he seemed to guess, and asked me: 
‘Why did we not sing to-night, why did we not 
tap the walls? I do not remember what I said, 
but I went away so as not to speak to him. Yes. 
It was a terrible night. I listened to every sound 
all night. Suddenly, toward morning, I hear 
doors opening and somebody walking—many per- 
sons. I went up to my window. There was a 
lamp burning in the corridor. The first to pass 
was the inspector. He was stout, and seemed a 
resolute, self-satisfied man, but he looked ghastly 
pale, downcast, and seemed frightened; then his 
assistant, frowning but resolute; behind them the 
watchman. They passed my door and stopped 
at the next, and I hear the assistant calling out 
in a strange voice: ‘“Lozinsky, get up and put on 
clean linen.” Yes. Then I hear the creaking 
of the door; they entered into his cell. Then I 
hear Lézinsky’s steps going to the opposite side 
of the corridor. I could only see the inspector. 
He stood quite pale, and buttoned and unbuttoned 
his coat, shrugging his shoulders. Yes. Then, as 
if frightened of something, he moved out of the 
way. It was Lozinsky, who passed him and came 
up to my door. A handsome young fellow he was 
you know, of that nice Polish type: broad-shoul- 
dered, his head covered with fine, fair, curly hair 
as with a cap, and with beautiful blue eyes. So 
blooming, so fresh, so healthy. He stopped in 
front of my window, so that I could see the whole 
of his face. A dreadful, gaunt, livid face. 
‘Kryltzoff, have you any cigarettes?’ I wished to 
pass him some, but the assistant hurriedly pulled 
out his cigarette case and passed it to him. He 
took out one, the assistant struck a match, and 
he lit the cigarette and began to smoke and 
seemed to be thinking. Then, as if he had re- 
membered something, he began to speak. ‘It is 
cruel and unjust. I have committed no crime. 
I— I saw something quiver in his white 
young throat, from which I could not take my 
eyes, and he stopped. Yes. At that moment I 
hear Rozévsky shouting in his fine, Jewish voice. 
Loézinsky threw away the cigarette and stepped 
from the door. And Rozdévsky appeared at the 
window. His childish face, with the limpid black 
eyes, were red and moist. He also had clean 
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linen on, the trousers were too wide, and he kept 
pulling them up and trembled all over. He ap- 
proached his pitiful face to my window. ‘Kryltz- 
Off, it’s true that the doctor has prescribed cough 
mixture for me, is it not? Iamnot well. I'll take 
some more of the mixture.’ No one answered 
and he looked inquiringly, now at me, now at the 
inspector. What he meant to say I never made 
out. Yes. Suddenly the assistant again put on 
a stern expression, and called out in a kind of 
squeaking tone: ‘Now, then, no nonsense. Let 
us go.’ Rozdvsky seemed incapable of under- 
standing what awaited him, and hurried, almost 
ran, in front of him all along the corridor. But 
then he drew back, and I could hear his shrill 
voice and his cries, then the trampling of feet, 
and general hubbub. He was shrieking and sob- 
bing. The sounds came fainter and fainter, and 
at last the door rattled and all was quiet. Yes. 
And so they hanged them. Throttled them both 
with a rope. A watchman, another one, saw it 
done, and told me that Loézinsky did not resist, 
but Rozévsky struggled for a long time, so that 
they had to pull him up on to the scaffold and 
to force his head into the noose. Yes. This 
watchman was a stupid fellow. He said: “They 
told me, sir, that it would be frightful, but it was 
not at all frightful. After they were hanged they 
only shrugged their shoulders twice, like this.’ 
He showed how the shoulders convulsively rose 
and fell. ‘Then the hangman pulled a bit so as to 
tighten the noose, and it was all up, and they 
never budged.’” And Kryltzoff repeated the 
watchman’s words, ‘Not at all frightful,” and 
tried to smile, but burst into tears instead.” 

For a long time after that he kept silent, breath- 
ing heavily, and repressing the choking sobs. 

“From that time I became a _ revolutionist. 
Yes,” he said, when he was quieter and finished 
his story in a few words. He belonged to the 
Narodovoltzy party, and was even at the head 
of the disorganizing group, whose object was to 
terrorize the Government so that it should give 
up its power of its own accord. With this object 
he traveled to Petersburg, to Kiev, to Odessa and 
abroad, and was everywhere successful. A man 
in whom he had full confidence betrayed him. 
He was arrested, tried, kept in prison for two 
years, and.condemned to death, but the sentence 
was mitigated to one of hard labor for life. 

He went into consumption while in prison, and 
in the condition he was now placed he had 
scarcely more than a few months longer to live. 
This he knew, but did not repent of his action, but 
said that if he had another life he would use it 
in the same way to destroy the conditions in 
which such things as he had seen were possible. 
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In the British army a spy condemned for his 
offenses to be shot is surrounded by a detach- 
ment of infantry, and after he has been provided 
with a pick and shovel he is marched off to a 
selected spot, there to carry out what is perhaps 
the most terrible task any person can be called 
upon to perform—to dig his own grave. This 
done his tools are taken from him and his eyes 
bandaged for the last act of the awful drama. The 
attending chaplain now commences to read por- 
tions of the burial service, and from the ranks 
of the escort twelve men are picked at random 
by the officer in charge. These men, having 
stacked their own rifles, are led to where twelve 
other weapons are awaiting them, six of which 
are loaded with blank cartridges and the remain- 
der with ball, and one of these is handed to each 
man, so that none knows whether the rifle he 
holds is loaded with ball or not, and none can 
say for certain that the shot which killed the 
prisoner was fired by him. The firing party then 
marches up to its appointed position. The suc- 
cessive commands, “Present!” “Fire!” are given, 
and scarcely has the last word died away before a 
volley rings out and the unhappy spy falls lifeless 
into his newly dug grave. Nearly every man 
is more or less affected on being selected to form 
one of the actual firing party, and many men have 
been known to faint right away on being singled 
out, while others have been so overcome with emo- 
tion they have scarcely been able to pull the trig- 
gers of their rifles. 





Proroguing Parliament......... M. E. Palgrave ..,..... Leisure Hour 


The prorogation usually takes place well on in 
August, when everybody who can has fled from 
town; and the scarlet benches of the House of 
Lords are conspicuous by their emptiness. But 
the space below the bar is filled, and more than 
filled, by members of the House of Commons 
whom the exigencies of their work have kept in 
London. They are crowded closely together—a 
sérried phalanx of faces—behind the Speaker and 
the Clerk of the House, who stand at the bar, the 
custodians of the Appropriation Bill. That close- 
ly packed throng of human beings at the lower 
end of the House, standing crowded together 
without a spare inch between them, contrasts 
oddly with the space and dignity surrounding 
those personages to be seen at the upper end of 
the chamber. There, seated side by side on the 
Woolsack, at the foot of the Throne, are five 


peers in their scarlet robes, wearing three-cor- 
nered hats over their full-bottomed wigs. They 
are the Lords Commissioners appointed by Her 
Majesty to prorégue Parliament in her name. 
There they sit, all of a row. There is something 
quite Olympian about them, in their solemnity 
and their aloofness from the thronging crowd 
which faces them at but a few yards distance. 
Between them, at the Table of the House, stands 
the Clerk of the Parliaments, in wig and gown. 
As the title of each public Bill which has been 
passed by both Houses during the foregoing ses- 
sion, and is now to become the law of the land, 
is read out, he bows, first to the Lords Commis- 
sioners on the Woolsack (who gravely respond 
to his salute), then, rapidly turning right about 
face, to the Speaker and the Commons behind 
him, and pronounces those magic words—‘“‘La 
Reigne le veut.” The sound of that short phrase, 
with its corresponding salutations, repeated some 
forty or fifty times in rapid succession and with a 
masterly monotony of tone and gesture, has a 
strange effect on the spectators. It charms; it 
soothes ; it palls; it irritates. Yet on and on it goes 
till the last Bill has received the Royal Assent 
—till the proroguing peers rise, gathering their 
skirts about them, and file away in scarlet proces- 
sion past the Throne—till the Commons, with 
some difficulty, have stood aside to give their 
Speaker room to pass, and then follow him, hel- 
ter-skelter, with no attempt at symmetry or order, 
back to the House of Commons. Another session 
has come and gone; the High Court of Parlia- 
ment once more stands prorogued. 





Duelling imthe Russian Army.......4+ «s+ Military Service Institute 


Both the Minister of War, General Kuropotkin, 
and General Dragomiroff, the most popular and 
influential commander of the Russian army, who 
is intrusted with the guardianship of the western 
frontier of the Muscovite Empire, have recently 
presented to the Czar a very strongly worded 
petition asking him to abolish the system of com- 
pulsory duels among the officers of the Russian 
army as totally unsuited to Russian conditions of 
life and Muscovite usages. Although the late 
Emperor Alexander was strongly averse to duel- 
ling, yet it was he who first inaugurated the pres- 
ent system of single combat among his officers, 
and that, too, toward the close of his reign. He 
was led to take this step by the scandalous scene 
which took place on the parade at Warsaw be- 
tween two generals, who, having become involved 
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in an altercation, fell upon one another with fists 
and kicks, the struggle continuing until they were 
pulled apart and each led away to his quarters 
very much the worse for wear. Alexander re- 
duced both generals, who were gray-haired vet- 
erans, to the ranks, depriving them of all their 
decorations, and after they had been compelled 
to serve for two years more as common soldiers, 
they were discharged from the army with the 
rank and pension of sergeant. 

As this hand-to-hand encounter was merely the 
climax of scenes of a similar character between 
Russian officers, Alexander came to the conclu- 
sion that the only way of putting an end to public 
scandals of this kind was to introduce the Ger- 
man, Austrian and Italian system of compulsory 
duels. That is to say, when two officers become 
involved in an altercation with one another and 
use words that can be construed as in any way 
insulting, the matter is at once submitted to a 
court of honor composed of the officers of the 
regiment to which they belong. The court de- 
cides whether the words exchanged have been 
sufficiently vehement to necessitate a duel, and 
if the officers concerned decline to fight they are 
forced to resign their commissions and to quit the 
army branded with the stigma of cowardice and 
dishonor. 

Now this rule works all very well in the Ger- 
man, Austrian and Italian armies, where sobriety 
is the rule. But in the Russian army hard drink- 
ing is universal, and hard drinking leads, as every 
one knows, to thoughtless and hard words, some- 
times even to blows. The result has been that 
since the ukase of Alexander IILI., instituting the 
system of compulsory duels in the army, the num- 
ber of officers who have been laid low by wounds, 
or who have been killed outright in single com- 
bats of this kind, have been so phenomenally large 
as to convince the commanding officers that this 
rule cannot be maintained without impairing the 
efficiency of the military defenses of Russia. 
Both the Minister of War and General Dragomi- 
roff frankly admit that Russian officers are very 
hard drinkers, and that they are apt to be rough 
and discourteous in their bearing, boisterous and 
neglectful of the amenities of Western social 
usage when in their cups. But it is ridiculous, 
they declare, to treat this, so to speak, as a mortal 
offense entailing the shedding of blood and the 
loss of life. 

Indeed, General Dragomiroff, in a remarkable 
letter recently published in the military organ en- 
titled, The Raswedtshik, does not hesitate to de- 
clare that he infinitely prefers to see young officers 
settling their differences by means of their fists, 
when the differences are trivial, than fighting full- 


fledged duels, which are only saved from ridicule 
by very serious or fatal results. This is an asser- 
tion which, coming from the bravest officer of 
the Russian army, the only living Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. George, conferred solely for 
exceptional feats of valor in the field, will cer- 
tainly commend itself to the English-speaking 
people on both sides of the Atlantic as sensible 
and sportsmanlike. The General goes on to make 
a remarkable assertion. He declares that there 
is no expression in the Russian language that can 
be regarded as the Muscovite equivalent for the 
French words for “le point d’honneur.” He even 
goes on to say that there is no Russian equivalent 
for the word “honor” in the sense that it is under- 
stood among officers of the German, Austrian and 
Italian armies. And the only way of describing 
a man of honor in Russia is to state that he is a 
virtuous man. The General ascribes this absence 
of the word honor in the German and Latin con- 
ception of its meaning to the fact that in Russia 
the system of knighthood and of old-time chivalry 
never existed. The tourney and the lists where 
armored knights broke lances with one another 
for the sake of a lady’s glove, or for the least 
trifling difference of opinion, have had no place in 
Russian history. They were altogether a Western 
custom and feature of life. Certainly, he de- 
clares, men are to be found in Russia, as brave, as 
honest, and as honorable as in any other country. 
But the Russian conception of honor, especially 
of what the Germans describe as “offiziersehre” 
(officers’ honor) is entirely different, and he 
therefore condemns in the strongest fashion the 
attempt which has been made to graft an essen- 
tially foreign custom and way of thinking upon 
Russian military life. 
Ancient Will8....ccccesecceeeeneeeeeseuceeneees evecececes Law Times 
Sheets, blankets, pillows, and coverlets or 
counterpanes were frequent subjects of bequest 
in the Middle Ages; and one lady of quality, 
Katherine, Lady Hastings, having borrowed 
money of another, Cecilia, Marchioness of Dorset, 
wills (1503) “that the said Cecilia, in full con- 
tentation of such sums of money that I owe unto 
her, have my bed of arras, litter, tester, and 
counterpane, which she late borrowed of me.” 
The costliness of the materials may be estimated 
from the tradition that the bed, with the fur- 
niture, prepared for James I. at Knowle cost 
£7,000, the curtains being cloth of gold. Be- 
quests for masses and pilgrimages abound, and it 
is curious to observe to what extent the belief 
in the efficacy of vicarious performances pre- 
vailed. Thus, in Sir Roger Beauchamp’s will 
(1379), we find: “Whereas I am bound to do 
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service on the infidels, by devise of my grandsire 
Sir Walter Beauchamp, to the expense of two 
hundred marks, I will that Roger, son to Roger 
my son, shall perform the same when he comes 
of age.” The Earl of Hereford (1361) directs: “A 
chaplain of good condition be sent to Jerusalem 
principally for my lady my mother, my lord my 
father, and for us; and that the chaplain be 
charged to say masses by the way at all times 
that he can conveniently for the souls; and that 
a good and loyal man be sent to Canterbury, and 
to offer there xl. s. silver for us; and another 
such man to Pomfret to offer at the tomb of 
Thomas, late Earl of Lancaster, xl s.” 

When Le Balafré, Quentin Durward’s uncle, 
hears of the mishap that has befallen his family, 
he bites off a few inches of his gold chain, and 
sends them to a monk with this message: “Tell 
my gossip that my brother and sister, and some 
others of my house, are all dead and gone; and I 
pray him to have masses for their souls as far as 
the value of these links will carry him, and 
to do on trust what else may be necessary to free 
them from purgatory. And, hark ye! as they 
were just-living people, and free from all heresy, 
it may be that they are well nigh out of limbo 
already, so that a little matter may have them 
free of the fetlocks; and in that case, look ye, ye 
will say I desire to take out the balance of the 
gold in curses upon a generation called the Ogil- 
vies of Angusshire in what way soever the 
Church may best come at them.” 

This is the spirit in which masses were com- 
monly ordered. The testator’s main object was 
to get what he thought money’s worth for his 
money. Thus Sir Thomas Littleton (the author 
of the “Treatise on Tenures,’ rendered famous 
by Coke’s commentary) leaves a sum of money 
for masses “for the souls of my feder and moder, 
and for the soul of William Burley, my father- 
in-law; and for the soul of Sir Philip Chaturn, 
and for all souls that I am most bounden to pray 
for.” The average cost of masses may be col- 
lected from a clause in the will of Joan, Lady 
Cobham, in 1369: 

“T will that vii. thousand masses be said for my 
soul by the Canons of Tunbrugge and Tanfugge, 
and the four orders of Friars in London, viz., the 
Friar Preachers, Minors, Augustines, and Car- 
melites, who for so doing shall have £xxix. iii.s. 
iv.d.” This is rather less than three halfpence 
per mass. 

The Earl of Salisbury, the son of Henry II. by 
the fair Rosamond, bequeaths for the building of 
a monastery (inter alia) “a thousand sheep, three 
hundred muttons, forty-eight oxen, and fifteen 
- bulls.” The Earl of Warwick, in 1369, leaves: 


“To every church within each of my manors the 
best beast which should there be found, in satis- 
faction of my tithes forgotten and not paid; and 
I desire that my executors make full satisfaction 
to every man that I have in any sort wronged.” 
The object of bequests to the church, or for pious 
uses, was not exclusively superstitious, for wills 
were seldom set aside or evaded when the priest- 
hood had a direct interest in upholding them. 

Bequests for the erection of statues and monu- 
ments are of frequent occurrence, and the direc- 
tions are sometimes both curious and minute, as 
in the will of Isabel, Countess of Warwick, in 
1439: “Also I will that my statue be made all 
naked, with my hair cast backwards, according to 
the design and model which Thomas Porchabon 
has for that purpose, with Mary Magdalen laying 
her hand across, and St. John the Evangelist on 
the right side, and St. Anthony on the left; at my 
feet a scutcheon, impaling my arms with those of 
the Earl, my husband, supported by two griffins, 
but on the sides thereof the statues of poor men 
and women in their poor array with their beads in 
their hands.” 

Guichard, Earl of Huntingdon, wills that his 
heart be taken out of his body and preserved with 
spices, to be deposited in the Church of Engle. 
The preservation of the nobler members, espe- 
cially the heart, was frequently enjoined. 





Past FAamines,....ccccccccccccccccveccsceccecess Providence Journal 

The Statistical Journal some years ago pub- 
lished a paper by Mr. Cornelius Walford on the 
Famines of the World, Past and Present, in which 
he gave a table of 350 famines which have ap- 
peared in the history of the world, beginning with 
those mentioned in the Scriptures, as having oc- 
curred in Palestine and in the neighboring nations 
in the time of Abraham and Isaac; passing on 
to the seven years’ famine in Egypt, down 
through those which afflicted ancient Rome; 
enumerating in their order those which have vis- 
ited the United Kingdom, as also those devastat- 
ing Europe in the Middle Ages; reviewing in de- 
tail the 34 famines which have devastated India 
since 1769; and, concluding with the terrible 
calamity which ravaged North China in 1877-’8, 
by which nine millions are believed to have died. 
In the great famine in India in 1769-’70 three 
million people are supposed to have perished, and 
one and a half million died in the famine of 1866. 
In 1873 the rice crop in the district of Behar in 
northwestern Bengal yielded only a quarter of the 
average harvest, and as 15,000,000 people were 
dependent on this crop for sustenance, the Gov- 
ernment was obliged to make purchases of rice, 
chiefly in Farther India, and provide means of 
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conveying it to the distressed districts, including 
the building of a railway 45 miles long. For a 
long time 3,000,000 persons received daily sup- 
port, either in alms, in work, or in loans. This 
relief was continued from October, 1873, till 
December, 1874. In this way the Government ex- 
pended £6,500,000. Donations also, amounting to 
over a million dollars, were contributed by private 
subscription. In this way the death rate was kept 
down to only 25 persons. 

In 1876 both of the monsoons failed to bring their 
due supply of rain, and the season of 1877 was 
little better. The consequences of this prolonged 
drought, which extended from the Deccan to 
Cape Comurin, and subsequently invaded north- 
ern India, were more disastrous than any similar 
calamity up to that time since the introduction 
of British rule. Notwithstanding unparalleled im- 
portations of grain by sea and rail, and despite 
the most strenuous exertions of the Government, 
which expended about $55,000,000 for the pur- 
pose, the loss of life from actual starvation and 
its attendant train of diseases was lamentable. 
The total number of deaths from disease and 
want in the distressed tracts in excess of the 
normal mortality for the two years, 1876-’78, is 
estimated to have raised the death rate by 40 per 
cent., Or 5,250,000. 

Great famines have occurred in Persia in re- 
cent years, and Russia has had many during the 
past century, but the most terrible famine in 
recent British history was the Irish famine of 
1845-'47. It was caused by the loss of the potato 
crops. Ireland had at that time a population of 
about eight and half millions, and it was largely 
dependent upon the potato crop. That of 1845 
was a partial failure, and the light-hearted peas- 
antry, who had no surplus food of former harvests 
to fall back upon, were compelled to take cloth- 
ing and household furniture to the pawn shops 
to purchase food and seed for the next harvest. 
Unfortunately the crop of 1846 was a total fail- 
ure, and absolute ruin and starvation threatened 
the whole population. The Government was slow 
in taking adequate relief measures and great num- 
bers died for want of food, and from disease 
caused by lack of proper sustenance. Several 
million dollars were raised by private subscrip- 
tion, and the Government contracted a loan of 
£8,000,000 to supply the wants of the suffering 
people. When the full extent of the calamity 
was realized the British Government and people 
did everything possible, and large sums of money 
and shiploads of provisions were sent from this 
country. At one time 3,000,000 Irish people were 
receiving rations. A million and a half of people 
have died by starvation or disease. 
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The Indian famine of 1896-’97 was the most 
severe ever known in that famine afflicted coun- 
try. The great famine of 1877 affected 257,000 
square miles and 58,000,000 people. That of three 
years ago affected 322,000 square miles and 68,- 
000,000 persons. The highest number receiving 
relief in 1877 was 3,178,000, while in 1897 more 
than 4,500,000 were being aided during the month 
of June. 

Institute of Philippine Dialects .........s00eeseeeeee Leslie's Weekly 

Throughout the Philippine group some sixty or 
so dialects are spoken. Learn the dialect that 
is spoken at one point; then travel thirty or forty 
miles north, east, west, or south, and you will 
come upon a people who know nothing of the dia- 
lect with which you started. Here is a truth that 
fairly sags with gravity: If we need administra- 
tors and diplomats in the Eastern colonies we 
need Elihu Burritts far more. Before we can 
convince the little brown man of our ultimate 
friendliness, before we can even make him under- 
stand what our laws require of him, we must be 
able to reach him in a tongue that he can under- 
stand. It may be said that Spanish is the com- 
mon language of all these divers tribes, but that 
is not the case. The educated Filipinos, who have 
been the most in contact with their former Span- 
ish masters in the larger cities, and who have 
aided the Spanish government by filling the 
smaller official positions, speak Spanish fairly 
well. So do the natives living in Manila and in 
a few of the other large cities. But there are 
millions of natives all through the Philippine 
group who know hardly a word of Spanish. The 
whole communication of these people is through 
the medium of their own particular tribal lan- 
guage, and there are a few score of these. Ob- 
viously, if we are to talk with these people—and 
talk is cheaper and more humane than bullets— 
we must first master their many dialects. Ever 
since the Americans first occupied Manila young 
men have been flocking across the sea from this 
country and filling various government positions 
in which they were called upon to have verbal 
dealings with these people. How many of these 
government young men have learned, at the most, 
anything more than Spanish? Practically none 
of them. And yet it is through these army and 
civil servants that we are trying to reach the per- 
plexed little Malay. What nonsense! He listens 
to our vehement protestations, and doesn’t under- 
stand a word of what we are trying to say. 

We can hire interpreters? Of course we can 
—and be jolly well “done” for our pains. The 
interpreter, if he be an Oriental, is very sure 
to use his position for his own ends. I remem- 
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ber being present, once, when an American officer 
was making use of a half-breed native as lingual 
go-between. He was a storekeeper. The Ameri- 
can officer attempted to explain to the people that 
they must keep their homes and markets in the 
best sanitary condition. Gravely enough the in- 
terpreter listened, and then began to talk to his 
fellow-townsmen. The people heard, looked puz- 
zled, gave a dubious cheer of “Viva los Estados 
Unidos!” and went away. But one Chinaman 
came stealthily back, plucked at the American 
officer’s sleeve, and whispered: 

“Why that interpreter tells us we must buy all 
our sugar at his store? You say so?” 

Another interpreter whom I remember had a 
wife who had become involved in a dispute with 
some other townspeople. The next time this in- 
terpreter was called upon to translate the com- 
mandant’s wishes, he threw in an order on his 
own account that there must be no more disputes 
with his (the interpreter’s) wife, under pain of 
the American law. 

Congress, may, and doubtless will, give us 
much legislation that will be wise and good. But 
the first step of all, if we are not to make count- 
less and costly blunders, must be to provide a 
national institute of some kind, with being and 
headquarters somewhere, for the teaching of at 
least the more important of the Filipino native 
dialects. The way to start this is simple. Let 
a commission of truly eminent philologists be 
sent to the Philippines. There let them learn all 
that they can of the different dialects. Let them 
collate and classify this knowledge; let them 
bring back with them competent native instruct- 
ors. Make it a legal requirement that every 
candidate for a civil position in the Philippines, 
of whatever degree or pay, must first attend this 
institute of Philippine dialects ; that he must pass, 
prior to final appointment, a genuine and search- 
ing examination in Spanish and in the tribal dia- 
lect of the portion of the islands to which he 
aspires to be appointed. If he can pass an exam- 
ination in more than one dialect, let that fact re- 
act to his advantage. 


POOR GING So oscvisidsvessiedsesecceses Popular Science Monthly 


Suicides from religious fanaticism, which are 
still prescribed by some sects, are compared, as 
having a common origin, with propitiatory or 
expiatory human sacrifices, by Herr Lasch, in an 
article of which we find a review in the Rivista 
Italiana di Sociologia. Voluntary sacrifices, 
which abound in the history of ancient peoples, 
had nearly always in view the removal of perils 
or the cessation of public calamities by appeasing 
the anger of the divinity through the offering 
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of a human victim. Thus Macaria, the daughter 
of Hercules, at Athens during the Peloponnesian 
war, and Codrus and the Athenian youth Cra- 
tinus voluntarily offered their lives to aid their 
country by the sacrifice. The consul Decius gave 
himself up to assure victory to his legions, and 
Adrian’s favorite Antinous to save his imperial 
protector. Spontaneous offerings of human vic- 
tims to appease offended divinities are mentioned 
in the traditions of the ancient Germans, and it 
was usually their chief or king who suffered for 
the good of the people. Offerings of this sort 
are far from infrequent among barbarous and 
half-civilized peoples. Among some tribes in 
China a man is sacrificed every year for the pub- 
lic welfare. Such voluntary renunciations of life 
to acquire merit with the divinity, to gain favors, 
to atone for sins, and fulfill vows are very com- 
mon in India, particularly where Brahmanism is 
most influential. Special methods are pointed 
out in the Hindu laws for performing such sacri- 
fices as would be sinful for a Brahman, but not 
for a Sutra, who, before abandoning life, should 
make gifts to the Brahmans. A favorite method 
was to drown one’s self in the Ganges, and par- 
ticular spots in the river were designated for this 
act. The sacred books mention five methods of 
performing sacrifice to assure a better fortune in 
the next life: Starving to death, being burned 
alive, burial in snow, being eaten by a crocodile, 
and cutting the throat or being drowned at a par- 
ticular spot in the Ganges. In fulfillment of 
vows, sons would sacrifice themselves for their 
mothers by jumping from a rock. To keep up 
the courage of the victim, the Sivaitic rituals 
promised many beatitudes to him who courage- 
ously met death for his sins, and threatened eter- 
nal punishment to one who performed the sacri- 
fice in a base manner. And when the suicide had 
been decided upon they allowed no retreat or re- 
pentance, but forced its consummation. A special 
apparatus for suicide formerly existed in some of 
the villages in central India, consisting of a guil- 
lotine which the victim himself set in action. 
Casting one’s self under the wheels of the car of 
Juggernaut was another method of religious sui- 
cide. Some philosophical schools prescribed sub- 
jection of the body to various pains for the puri- 
fication of the soul; and the books of Manu, 
which also impose the destruction of human sen- 
sibility, have contributed much to preserve this 
idea in India and spread abroad, especially in the 
Malay Archipelago, the usage of voluntary sacri- 
fice to the divinity. The aborigines of the Canary 
Islands have employed sacrifices on the coming of 
an epidemic, and the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians observed them in honor of the divinity. 
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Among the Plants: Garden, Field and Forest 


EpItED By ROBERT BLIGHT. 
Te 


Those who have had access to a collection of 
orchids in the green-houses of some florist or 
amateur gardener, or those who have noted these 
flowers on the tables of some horticultural ex- 
hibition, will readily realize that no family of plants 
affords more varied, more beautiful, and often 
grotesque forms of blossoms than this. The follow- 
ing passage very well describes some of the salient 
points which distinguish this remarkable family: 


Wonderful Air Plants.......c.ccceccccesccesece Philadelphia Record 


Rare orchids in curious forms are now quite 
commonly found in our conservatories and hot- 
houses. Even the most inexperienced of amateur 
growers will take pride in exhibiting a few air 
plants; but the finest varieties to be found in the 
collections of the professional florist and our an- 
nual flower shows can give very little idea of the 
wonderful orchid growths which flourisi in great 
luxuriance in tropical countries. Botanists tell 
us that “Nature is much given to counterfeiting 
her own work; and among the most remarkable 
illustrations of this tendency on her part are nu- 
merous vegetable imitations of animal life.” We 
find this sort of freak best exhibited in plants of 
the orchid kind, whose oddly-formed flowers sug- 
gest various queer resemblances. There are two 
species, for example, known as the “bee orchid” 
and the “fly orchid,” from the likeness between 
their flowers and those insects. Other varieties, 
for similar reasons, are called the “man orchid,” 
the “lizard orchid” and the “lady’s slipper.” In 
some species the flowers are like splendid butter- 
flies. One again reminds the observer of a grin- 
ning monkey; another suggests the aspect of an 
opera dancer suspended by the head, while a third, 
named the “spider orchid,” affords a striking like- 
ness to a large spider. 

Although there are orchids of various kinds to 
be found in temperate latitudes, the most beauti- 
ful species grow in luxuriance where a tropical 
climate develops these exquisite vegetable forms 
on the branches of the living trees, in the decayed 
bark of fallen trunks, running over mossy rocks 
or hanging suspended from boughs in the untrod- 
den forests. For a long time it was supposed 
that this most curious tribe in all the vegetable 
kingdom could not be subjected to the uses of 
the garden, but it has been discovered of late 
years that, with care and perseverance, they can 
be brought to as high a perfection in a green- 
house as they obtain in their native woods. 

It is chiefly in the forests of South America 
that the species which grow on the bark of trees 


“ 


are found. Some of them are known as “air 
plants,” from their power of vegetating when 
simply suspended in the air without any soil or 
direct supply of water, supported only by the 
moisture of the atmosphere. When hung up by 
strings from the ceiling of a room they will live 
for months, and will go on blossoming luxuriant- 
ly. Such orchids are favorite ornaments of 
houses in China and Japan. There are nearly 
2,000 known species of orchids. Probably as 
many more remain undiscovered in the depths of 
unexplored tropical forests. He who comes upon 
a new one obtains almost as much glory as is 
obtained by the discovery of a star. It seems 
curious that, although these plants are spread 
over nearly all the world, as far as the borders of 
the frozen zone, there should be so few species 
that are useful in any way to man. Vanilla is an 
orchid, which, in the West Indies, creeps over 
trees and walls like ivy. A substance called 
“salep,” somewhat resembling arrowroot or sago, 
is obtained from the tubes of a species that grows 
in Turkey and Persia, where it is highly esteemed. 


It may be remarked that the above extract un- 
derstates the number of species of the Orchidacez, 
for a reliable authority gives it as between 4,000 
and 5,000; and it may be added that one of the most 
strangely beautiful forms is that of Peristeria elata, 
known in Panama as “El Spirito Santo,” and in 
English as the Holy Ghost or Dove plant. This 
wonder among plants has green pseudobulbs, as 
large as a swan’s egg, bearing three to five lanceo- 
late, ribbed and plicate leaves, sometimes a yard 
high and six inches across. From the base of the 
pseudobulbs rises a flower-stalk, from four to six 
feet high, bearing on the upper third of its length 
a spike of sweet-scented flowers, each about an inch 
and a half across, of a creamy-white color with little 
lilac spots at the base of the lip. The column of the 
flower strongly reminds one of the conventional 
dove used by ecclesiastical artists as an emblem of 
the Holy Spirit. Another odd form may also be 
mentioned—the “ladies’ tresses,” which with its 
spiral spike of delicately fragrant flowers suggests 
those pendent curls which framed the sweet faces of 
our grandmothers. 

If we ask what causes the vargaries of form in the 
flowers of the Orchiacezx, the answer is to be found 
in Darwin’s “Fertilization of Orchids.” In that 
fascinating volume is told the story of a marvelous 
adaptation to the visits of insects and of devices 
for securing cross-fertilization. One of the most 
astounding of these devices is found in Caleana 
nigrita, an orchid found in New Holland. As soon 
as the labellum of this flower is touched by a small 
insect, it makes a sudden revolution, bringing the 
point to the bottom of the column, and making the 
insect prisoner. As long as the insect moves about. 
the box thus formed remains shut. If no capture is 
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made, the lid soon recovers its former position. 
But these adaptations are by no means the sole 
character of interest in these wonderful flowers. 
In Catasetum, a numerous genus found in tropical 
America, there occurs a phenomenon’ which 
“shakes to the foundation all our ideas of the 
stability of genera and species.”’ On the same spike 
flowers of extremely different structure are to be 
found. Botanists, finding these at first on different 
plants, had constituted three different genera— 
Catasetum, Monachanthus, and Myanthus. No one 
would have questioned the validity of these genera, 
if the different forms had not been found on the 
same spike side by side. It was then discovered 
that Catasetum proper is the fertile flower, while 
the other forms are the male blossoms. But, why 
two forms of these male flowers? That is a ques- 
tion still unanswered. 

Standing before some of the orchids, we are 
tempted to exclaim, “that is the most beautiful 
flower I have ever seen.” This is but a fashion of 
speaking, as the French say, for who can tell which 
is the most beautiful flower? It is not only a mat- 
ter of taste, but also of sentiment, and sentiment, 
too, which changes with circumstances. Bearing 
this in mind, we shall read with interest the follow- 
ing passage: 

Daffodillia....... wasieee beeererecreneseseane Londen Saturday Review 

Which are the fairest flowers in the world? 
An unprofitable, an unanswerable question, surely, 
if there ever was one. Who is to ascend the seat 
of judgment and decide the matter for us? Shall 
we give ourselves into the hand of the naturalist, 
or the artist, or the poet, or the lover? Innum- 
erable are the fancies that will cross one another 
and confound us beyond all hope of settlement, 
the moment we put to ourselves the problem. 
The spring, the summer, the autumn and the 
winter come and go, each bringing us some timely 
blossom or berry, which, as we hold it in our hand 
and meditate on its exquisiteness, seems incom- 
parable. But at the moment we are writing it 
is springtime; and in spring it goes hard indeed 
to deny supremacy to the daffodil, the flower be- 
loved of poets out of memory, that moved Her- 
tick to his tenderest moods, whose “golden hosts” 
set Wordsworth’s heart dancing with glee—the 
daffodils, of which Shakespeare tells us in per- 
haps the loveliest flower passage of all English 
literature, 

That comes before the swallow dares, and takes 

The wind of March with beauty. 

The winter rigors have spent themselves, the 
birds have chosen their mates and are a-building, 
the very winds, even when they blow boisterously, 
have that ring of life and hope in them so differ- 
ent from the rage and sobbing gales of autumn; 
yes, but the boughs are still bare, the earth is still 
barren, when these harbingers of Flora’s pageant, 
“beneath the trees,” or in the meadows, 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
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spring up to gladden us. These homely blossoms, 
were they indeed not one-half as bright and 
dainty as they are, would perforce engage our 
affections, compel our praises, out of sheer grati- 
tude. Lent-lilies our forefathers called them, and 
appropriately enough; yet assuredly not as pene- 
tential flowers or for any touch of gloom about 
them, but rather as “annunciation” lilies, gay 
heralds of Easter, restorative blossoms instinct 
with the promise of resurrection, of renewed life 
and happiness for nature and humanity. There 
are flowers which are for pensiveness and tears, 
for adieux and memory, but the daffodil comes 
clad in the sun’s own livery, bidding us lift up 
our hands and rejoice. 

We have just spoken of these golden creatures 
as “homely” blossoms, and some of our readers 
looking round on our nurseries and flower-stalls 
may naturally start at the epithet, and say that 
it is surely the most inappropriate in the world. 
Well, for many a long day past, for fifty years or 
so, man’s art no doubt has concerned itself much 
with these blossoms, has wrought strange marvels 
with them, at last has set them incontestably 
amid the very aristocracy of flowers. But what 
was the original stock that set the florists on the 
work of developing it to finer issues and of rais- 
ing new forms, large and splendid? Granted 
that it is in Portugal and the borders of Spain 
that the most prolific natural home of the daffodil 
must be located (if we accept North Africa with 
its peculiar polyanthus or bunch-flowered form 
of the species—the “Narcissus Tazetta”), whence 
through Asia Minor into China this exquisite 
family has in the course of nature spread; granted 
this—yet what can we claim for our own land 
as indigenous, claim as the parents from which 
the earlier cultivators with patience and subtle 
art started on the work of development and varia- 
tion, now grown to so marvelous a pitch? We, 
too, as well as Portugal or Africa, have our in- 
heritance; for centuries in England her native 
narsissi have quietly grown and been loved alike 
by poet and by peasant; have, too, if one may use 
the expression, played at art among themselves, 
showing us of their own accord, without human 
interference, what virtues and possibilities were 
latent in them. We are told by those learned in 
their natural history that England may boast 
three indigenous kinds of the great family of nar- 
cissi, the pale, low-growing single daffodil, the 
richer, more imposing double daffodil, and later 
in the springtime, in the “merry month of May,” 
the true narcissus, “Narcissus poeticus,” the 
very poet’s narcissus. 


It will not be out of place, after this enthusiastic 
paper on the daffodils, to introduce the reader to 
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some exquisite lines by a little-known English poet, 
which were evidently partly inspired by these old- 
time flowers. They are by George Barlow: 


“Very bright and very pure and very tender 

Is the golden sunlight on the laughing leaves; 
Very lovely is the early morning’s splendor; 

Sweet the lilac’s smell beneath the cottage eaves. 
All things wake, renewed to vigor and to passion. 

Lo! the daisies paint their pink lips, one by one, 
And daffodils, in their old shameless fashion. 

Dip their robes in colors stolen from the sun.” 


In the passage quoted above about orchids, the 
writer regards it as curious that so few varieties 
are useful to man. This is quite true, for if we put 
aside salep, which is obtained from some five 
species, but is used very locally, vanilla is the only 
species which has a distinctly commercial value. 
We are, however, apt to overestimate the number 
of plants which are cultivated for food and clothing, 
flavorings, digestives, appetizers, and the like. De 
Candolle, in that monumental work of botanical in- 
quiry, The Origin of Cultivated Plants, tells us 
that “it is probable that at the end of the nineteenth 
century men will cultivate on a large scale and for 
use about three hundred species. This is a small 
proportion of the one hundred and twenty or one 
hundred and forty thousand in the vegetable king- 
dom.” He also states that “cultivated plants do 
not belong to any particular category, for they be- 
long to fifty-one different families. They are, how- 
ever, all phanerogamous except the mushroom.” 
It may be added that, to the botanist who cares for 
something more than the mere collection and nam- 
ing of species, there is no more interesting phase 
of his studies than “economic botany,” which leads 
him into the region of inquiry as to the origin of 
the plants which man cultivates for his use. The 
wealth of lore disclosed in such inquiry is well 
illustrated in the following passage, taken from an 
article by Martha Bockée Flint, the length of. which 
alone restrains us from quoting in full. 


RN PO duke nencendeainsssancdsensevecasousaniens Table Talk 


A great botanist said: “I can teach all I know 
from a dozen plants.” So also the important 
food supplies of the world may be taken from a 
few wide spread families. Second only to the 
grains is the order Rosaceae which gives us our 
apples, pears and quinces, our peaches, plums and 
cherries, our strawberries, raspberries and black- 
berries. As the rose is queen of flowers, so the 
fruits grouped under her banner are of the blood 
royal, the fruits of widest distribution and of the 
greatest everyday worth, adapted to all homely 
cheer. The three sub-orders of Rosaceae are repre- 
sented by thecharacteristic fruits thereof, the pome, 
the drupe and the achenium. Each has the typical 
rose-flower, apple-blossom or black-thorn spray, 
not seldom, as in the wild crab-apple, rivaling the 
rose itself in beauty and fragrance. An old play 
says: “Merrily with the world it went when men 
ate berries of the hawthorn tree,” and true it was 
when even crabs and choke pears and scant- 
pulped sloes were the only addition to hips and 
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haws. How much more true should it be with 
the results of the careful cultivation of our native 
fruits shown in size and sweetness and flavor, 
yet we are not as a people fruit eaters. Therein 
must be an important part of our regeneration. 

Thoreau and John Burroughs have said the 
best that can be written of the apple from a sana- 
tive and poetic point of view, but there are other 
aspects in which it may be considered. The apple 
is a fruit of the temperate zones and only reaches 
perfection in their cooler regions. It is a fruit 
of long descent and among the remains of the 
Swiss lake dwellers are found small apples, thor- 
oughly charred, but showing the seed valves and 
the grain of the flesh. The crab is native to 
Britain and was the stock on which were grafted 
choicer varieties when brought from Europe, 
chiefly from France. Apples of some sort were 
abundant before the Conquest and had been in- 
troduced probably by the Romans, yet often as 
Saxon MSS. speak of apples and cider, no men- 
tion of named varieties is found before the thir- 
teenth century, when we read of the pearmain 
and the costard, Chaucer’s “mellow costard.” In 
the roll of Household Expenses of Eleanor, wife 
of Simon de Montford, apples and pears are en- 
tered. In the fourteenth of Edward I., 1286, 
Nicholas, the royal fruiterer, presents a bill for 
apples, pears, quinces, medlars and nuts. Pip- 
pins, believed to be seedlings, hence called from 
the pips or seeds, are said not to have been grown 
in England before 1525, and the exact Drayton, 
writing of the orchards of Kent, can name with 
them only the apple-orange, the russetan, the 
sweeting, the pearmain, the pomewater and the 
renat (reinette), perhaps Spenser’s Queen-apple 
which Colin Clout sought for Rosalind. Shakes- 
peare and the contemporary dramatists further 
mention the bitter sweeting, Parkinson says 
“there are twenty sorts of sweetings and none 
good,” and the Apple-John “which dureth two 
years,” and hence was often called the deusan 
(deux ans), and still later known as the Easter 
pippin. These names it is now not more easy to 
identify than those “tankard apples” and “long 
red pippins” which the marginal notes in an old 
almanac record as ripening at Danforth, Massa- 
chusetts, in August, 1646. The introduction of 
the apple in America is usually ascribed to John 
Winthrop, but when the Arbella first dropped 
anchor off Cape Ann, the recluse, Blackstone, 
had already apple-trees growing about his cabin 
on Shawmut Neck. Some of the best of our 
American apples we owe to the Huguenots who 
settled Flushing, Long Island, in 1660, and 
planted there among others the pomme royale or 
spice apple. 
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In Dialect: Selections of Character Verse 


i) 


Out inde Col’.........00. F, L, Stanton.......... Atlanta Constitution 


De li’l’ lambs out in de col’— 

Dey miss de fol’—dey miss de fol’! 
Dey shiver w’en de col’ win’ blow, 
En wonder w’y we lef’ ’em so. 
Dey ain’t no lovin’ arms ter hol’ 
De li’l’ lambs, out in de col’. 


De win’ wail roun’ ’em in de night; 
De winter rain drown all de light; 
Long time ontell dey see de day; 
Dey los’ de way—dey los’ de way! 
Dey ain’t lo lovin’ arms ter hol’ 
De lil’ lambs, out in de col’ ! 


ND MI isas.csccmavecenedasecsevscevsaaned Chicago News 


“De fus’ spring frog blow de mud fum his eyes. 
En peep fum de daid leaf mol’; 

He stretch his legs en squat crosswise, 
En croak: ‘Fuh de lan’, ain’t it col’ !’ 

‘Fuh de lan’, ain’t it col’ !’ croak de peagreen frog, 
En he stahts, en sneeze, en sneeze; 

En he hop two feet to de cypress log— 
En croak: ‘Ah’ll hop or freeze!’ 


“De fus’ spring cricket wuk his long-laig saw, 
En saw fro de coocoon pill; 
He sun hisself on a Jas’ yeah’s straw, 
En squeak: ‘Fuh de lan’, what a chill!’ 
‘Fuh de lan’, what a chill!’ de brown cricket squeak, 
En he heah mistah frog’s deep chune; 
En togeddah dey squat on de moss log bleak, 
En pine fuh de bref of June. 


“De fus’ spring snake keek de roof fum his hole, 
En up fum de erf he sneak; 
He twine hisself ’roun’ de swamp-fence pole, 
En hiss: ‘Fuh de lan’, ain’t it bleak!’ 
‘Fuh de lan’, ain’t it bleak!’ hiss de bal’ haid snake, 
En he heah de cricket en de frog; 
En he staht away wid a wriggle en a shake, 
En jine dem bofe on de log. 


“So de cricket en de frog en de bal’ haid snake, 
Staht up a sahanade wail; 

De snake cudn’t sing, so he start in to shake, 
En beat de time wid his tail, 

En de frog cum in wid his bazoo deep 
En de cricket’s sharp notes ring: 

En dey wake up de meddah en vale fum sleep, 
Wid a sahanade to spring.” 


Dropping Pebbles In the Stream.............00.08 Bismarck Tribune 
Drop a pebble in th’ water—jes a splash an’ it is 


gone, 
But th’s half a hundred ripples circlin’ on an’ on an’ 


on, 
Spreadin’, spreadin’ from the centre, flowin’ on out 
to the sea, 

An’ th’ _ no way 0’ tellin’ where th’ end is goin’ 
to be. 

Drop a pebble in the water—in a minute ye forget, 

But th’s little waves a’ flowin’ an’ the’s ripples cir- 
clin’ yet, 

All th’ ripples flowin’, flowin’ to a mighty wave has 


grown, ; ; : 
An’ ye’ve disturbed a mighty river—jes’ by droppin’ 
in a stone. 





Drop an unkind word or careless—in a minute it is 
gone, aren ; 
But th’s half a hundred ripples circlin’ on an’ on an 


on, 

Th’ keep spreadin’, spreadin’, spreadin’ from the 
centre as th’ go, 

An’ the’ ain’t no way to stop ’em, once ye’ve started 
’em to flow. 

Drop an unkind word or careless—in a minute ye 
forget, oo”. 

But th’s little waves a’ flowin’ and’ the’s ripples 
circlin’ yet, 

An’ perhaps in some sad heart a mighty wave of 
tears ye’ve stirred, 

An’ disturbed a life et’s happy when ye dropped an oS a 
unkind word. 
ea 

Drop a word o’ cheer an’ kindness—jes’ a flash 
and it is gone, 

But the’s half a hundred ripples circlin’ on an’ on an’ 
on, 

Bearin’ hope an’ joy an’ comfort on each splashin’, 
dashin’ wave, ; 

‘Lill ye wouldn’t b’lieve th’ volume o’ th’ one kind 
word ye gave. 7 

Drop a word o’ cheer and kindness—in a minute ye 
forget, : 

But th’s gladness still a’ swellin’ an’ the’s joy a’ 
circlin’ yet, 

An’ ye’ve rolled a wave of comfort whose swect 
music can be heard 

Over miles an’ miles o’ water—jes’ by droppin’ a 
kind word. 


~ 


Fer Dad’s Swore Off......sseeeeeeee joebeeddooes Atlanta Constitution 


He’s fussin’ now from morn till night; 

Ain’t nuthin’ ever goin’ right; 

He thes looks mad enough to fight— 
Fer dad’s swore off! 


He kicks the dog, an’ throws the cat 7 : 
Over the palin’s high—like that! 
Ain’t nuthin’ ke ain’t stormin’ at— 
Fer dad’s swore off! 
> J 


He says that breakfast’s allus late, 

Or thes so hot it cracks the plate! 

He'll eat down town—he thes can’t wait!— 
Fer dad’s swore off! 


No thing on earth kin please him—he 

Is mad as hornets gits to be; 

Ain’t any hope fer maw an’ me— 
Fer dad’s swore off! 


The Human Owl,....cscccccserecccccccccvcccceveces Washington Star 


I’ve known a lot of folk to win 
The good opinion of mankind 
By simply being cautious in 
Their moods, when you would speak your 
mind. 
When strife is general and intense 
And fierce emotions deep are stirred, 
They turn to him with confidence— 
The man who never says a word. 
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Perhaps his wisdom is so deep 

That into silence he must sink; 
And then perhaps he goes to sleep 

Because he has no thoughts to think. 
But whatsoe’er the reason be, 

The world has solemnly deferred 
To him throughout all history-— 

The man who never says a word. 


= 


Your knowledge may be wondrous great, 
Somewhere a flaw it will display, 
Keep talking on, and soon or late 
You'll surely give yourself away. 
And man will straight forget the good 
Which from your lips of old they heard, 
And turn away in mocking mood 
To him who never said a word. 


Sary Emma's Photographs....... doe Lincoin,...... Brooklyn “‘Life”’ 


Our Sary Emma is possessed to be at somethin’ 
queer; 

She’s allers doin’ loony things, unheard of fur and 
near; 

One time there wan’t no limit ter the distance she 
would tramp 

Ter git a good-fer-nothin’, wuthless, canceled post- 
age stamp; 

Another spell folks couldn’t rest ontil, by hook or 
crook, 

She got ’em all to write their names inside a leetle 


ook; 
But though them fits were bad enough, the wust is 
nowadays, 
Fer now she’s got that pesky freak, the photygraph- 
in’ craze. 


She had ter have a camera, and them things cost 
a sight, 

So she took up subscriptions fer the “Woman’s 
Home Delight.” 

And got one fer a premium—a blamed new-fangled 
thing, 

That ker tin-type sudden, when she presses on a 
spring. 

And sense she got it, sakes alive! there’s nothin’ on 
the place ; 

That hain’t been pictured lookin’ like a horrible 
disgrace; ; 

The pigs, the cows, the horse, the colt, the chickens 
large and small, 

She goes a gunnin’ fer ’em, and she bags ’em one 
and all. 


She tuk me once a-settin’ up on top a load er hay, 

My feet shets out the wagon, and my head’s a mile 
away; 

She took co ma in our back yard, a-hangin’ cut the 
clothes, ; 

With hands as big as buckets, and a face that’s 
mostly nose. . 

A yard of tongue and monstrous teeth is what she 
calls a dog, ; 

The cat’s a kind er fuzzy-lookin’ shadder in a fog. 

And I’ve got a suspicion that what killed our brindle 


ca 
Was that he see his likeness in our Sary’s photo- 
graph. 


She’s “tonin’” er “develerpin’” er “printin’” ha’f 
the time; 
She’s allers buyin’ pasteboard ter mount up her latest 


crime; 
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Our front room and the settin’-room is like some 
awful show, 

With freaks and framed outrages stuck all round 
"em in a row. 

But next spring I'll take them picters and I’ll fetch 
some of ’em out 

And hang ’em round the garden when the corn 
begins ter sprout; 

I'll be safe from crows and blackbirds and that kin] 
of feathered trash, 

Fer them photygraphs of Sary’s, they beat scare- 
crows all ter smash. 


Pp inccdcmecantacassobatneateiskeesvaceceeiel Baltimore American 
First you’re born, an’ fer a while 
Daddy’s pelf 
Keeps you goin’. After that— 
Keep y’rself. 


Then, unless the lady picks you 
Fer a “brother,” 

Fer another little while you 
Keep another. 


Such is life—first you are kep’, 
Then you keep. 

You're awake a little while— 
Then you sleep. 


Here a laugh, ’n’ there a tear— 
Or a sigh— 

So you put in year by year— 
Then you die. 


Uncle John's Crushed Vanity.............0+. Cleveland Plain Dealer 


After ’tendin’ dancin’ school 
*Bout three months er so, 
Kind o’ thort I knew it all— 

Forty years ago. 


*Magined I wuz full o’ grace, 
Hopped till I wuz sore; 

Thort the gurls wuz watchin’ me 
When I took th’ floor. 


Parson kem aroun’ an’ said 
Dancin’ wuz a cheat; 

Knew he’d up an’ change his mind 
When he seen my feet. 


Parson stood thar lookin’ on 
While I took a spin; 

“Josh,” he said, “it’s wrong to dance, 
But you ain’t done no sin!” 


il itcctinrnds.vctencivnnciieds oxeoviies Washington Star 


I hears de sabers rattle 
An’ de guns is shootin’ loud. 
De soldiers lined foh battle, 
Dey is walkin’ mighty proud. 
But de bullets sing so hateful 
As dey shortens dis life’s span 
I can’t he’p feelin’ grateful 
Dat I’s jes’ a cullud man. 


Nobody calls me “Kunnell,” 
Nor salutes as I pass by; 
I doesn’ ’speck no one’ll 
Git a pension when I die. 
But I goes as I has stated 
Workin’ hahd, de bes’ I can; 
An’ I feels congratulated 
Dat I’s jes’ a cullud man. 
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Atmospheric Electricity and Health..,...Serviss......N. ¥. Journal 


According to the recent studies of Dr. Schliep, 
of Baden-Baden, the electric condition of the at- 
mosphere has a far greater influence on the 
health of human beings than most persons, in- 
cluding physicians, have heretofore suspected. 
With the aid of an electroscope, Dr. Schliep has 
carefully recorded the varying states of the at- 
mospheric electricity in connection with the in- 
crease and decrease in the virulence and activity 
of disease, and he concludes that there is an inti- 
mate relation between the two sets of phenomena 
which should be the subject of diligent investiga- 
tion. Broadly speaking, the health and happiness 
of mankind appear to depend upon the atmos- 
phere being in a condition of positive electrifica- 
tion. Fortunately, this is its ordinary state. On 
most days the air shows a positive potential. On 
the average not more than two days in a month 
are marked by negative electrification. Whatever 
tends to upset the ordinary electric state of the 
atmosphere and to substitute negative for positive 
potential, has a more or less injurious effect upon 
human beings, and generally upon other animals. 
It does not matter what the origin of the change 
of potential may be; the effect is the same. A 
great variety of causes for such a change is 
known. When clouds obscure the sky, and espe- 
cially when the heavens are covered with a uni- 
versal pall, there is a tendency toward negative 
electrification in the air. During rain negative 
potential often exists. An approaching thunder- 
storm usually produces a change of atmospheric 
potential in the direction of the negative, and, 
sometimes a complete reversal from positive to 
negative. Earthquakes have been known to pro- 
duce strong effects upon the electric condition of 
the atmosphere. 

One very significant fact is that after a dis- 
play of the aurora borealis the air shows a power- 
ful positive electrification. The effect of positive 
potential is generally favorable. Since auroras 
are more frequent and more brilliant whenever 
the earth’s magnetism is particularly excited by 
the sun, it would appear that the prevalence of 
sunspots and other indications of extraordinary 
disturbance and activity in the solar globe should 
be regarded with equanimity by the inhabitants of 
the earth, because they indicate that the great orb 
of day is in a condition calculated to be beneficial 
to us. One of the direct effects of strong positive 
potential in the air is a stimulation of the nervous 
system. That being so, it is not too great a stretch 


of fancy to say that after a fine auroral display, 
originating from an outburst of solar energy, eve. 
mankind responds to the electric touch of the sun 
and feels the thrill vibrating through every nerve. 
There is really nothing more wonderful in this 
than in the commonly recognized fact that sun- 
shine produces a sensation of heat and tans the 
skin. But the light and heat of the sun, barring 
regular seasonal changes, are practically constant 
and uniform, while its electric influence is mani- 
fested with an almost freakish uncertainty and 
variableness. Too strong a charge of positive 
electricity in the air overstimulates the nerves, 
just as too much oxygen sends the blood leap- 
ing wildly through the veins. One effect noticed 
from an excess of positive potential is sleepless- 
ness and general restlessness. It seems literally 
true, then, that a great sunspot, by sufficiently 
stimulating the earth’s magnetism, might throw 
half of the inhabitants of our planet into a state 
of insomnia and keep the other half dancing with 
unbecoming agility. Hysteria, neuralgia and 
mental anxiety are other disorders ascribed to a 
supercharge of positive atmospheric electricity. 
It may be a partial relief to some people to be 
able to ascribe their fits of ill temper to the malign 
influence of a sunspot; it puts the responsibility 
so far away. 

But, upon the whole, positive electricity in the 
atmosphere is good for human kind. It increases 
the activity of the bodily functions, uplifts the 
spirits and defeats disease. When negative po- 
tential prevails people feel tired, weak-kneed and 
incapable of exertion or resistance. On such a 
day the bacilli of disease advance in triumphant 
cohorts, storming the citadels of life and easily 
overcoming the weakened and dispirited defend- 
ers. It is an historical fact that during the great 
cholera epidemics in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century negative electrification of the air 
was uncommonly prevalent. Angina pectoris 
and pneumonia, Dr. Schliep avers, increase dur- 
ing periods of negative potential, and so do bilious 
and apoplectic attacks. What injures man, how- 
ever, benefits plants. The prevalence of negative 
electricity causes vegetation to spring forth and 
flourish with astonishing activity and vital power. 





The Music Cure........ Henry W. Stratton......... Boston Transcript 

The province of music has hitherto been to 
quicken the intellect, to soothe or stimulate the 
emotions, appealing chiefly to the psychical side 
of our nature. The idea, however, that music 
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may be so applied as to actually heal many dis- 
eases of the physical organism is in perfect keep- 
ing with the advanced thought of the age. It 
would be singular, indeed, if the harmonious feel- 
ings induced by the sonorous art exerted no defi- 
nite influence over the inharmonious feelings 
occasioned by disease. If remedial results in this 
respect have not been numerous or striking, it is 
because music has thus far been heard in a mas- 
sive sense without reference to the applicability 
of individual tones and chords as special healing 
agents. (The effect of music on the mind is gen- 
erally recognized as beneficial in that it lifts the 
entire being into a higher state. That this effect 
is communicated to the body is admitted, but the 
extent of physical benefit has not been sufficiently 
investigated either by musicians themselves or 
scientists. The action of music upon the nervous 
system and its physiological influence in general 
is patent to any observer. From experiments 
tried in different keys with different individuals, 
I am convinced that a law of correspondence 
exists between the various tones of the scale and 
the organs of the human body. 

The music-cure should never be applied in a 
wholesale, haphazard manner. Many persons 
imagine it is only necessary to listen to a com- 
position in a certain key to be cured.( It is related 
that Gladstone was relieved from neuralgic pains 
by hearing violin music in C major. Undoubt- 
edly the key has much to do with the cure, but it 
is not the composition as a whole which signifies 
—it is rather those tones which are heard in 
close connection with the patient’s keynote, for 
every human being is endowed with his own key- 
note; it is the very foundation of musical con- 
sciousness that produces physical results. These 
tones may be eliminated from the composition 
and used independently of it. It is a phrase 
here and there, based on the keynote, which alone 
has therapeutic value. There are kinds and quali- 
ities of music as there are of light. It is well 
known that the proper use of individual colors 
composing the sun’s rays is far more efficacious in 
the treatment of special disorders than in the use 
of sunlight in volume; so likewise it is the ap- 
plication of the constituents of music that forms 
the method of musical therapeutics. 

Having theorized about the healing power of 
music, let us now descend into the realm of facts 
and see what progress has been made. The sub- 
tle virtue of music is no new discovery. In 
ancient times the Hebrews employed it for cura- 
tive purposes, and this together with their pro- 
phetic power, which was due wholly to the in- 
fluence of music, forms a marked difference be- 
tween them and other races. In this connec- 
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tion, Robotham’s History of Music, volume 1, 
says:. 

“It would appear that to finely strung tempera- 
ments music acts as a nervous stimulant, produ- 
cing parallel effects to those of any other stim- 
ulant.” Again the author remarks: “Looking at 
the fact that the essence of musical sound is regu- 
larity of vibration, we might speculate that its 
precise effect would lie in restoring, by sympathy 
with its own regularity of vibration, that rhyth- 
mic pulsation of the blood and brain which dis- 
ease or over-excitement had rendered irregular 
and fitful. In this way, the diseases it would 
particularly reach would be nervous diseases, such 
as hysterical affections, hypochondriasis, etc., in 
which tremblings and palpitations are the leading 
symptoms, and to this order of diseases rather 
than to varieties of mania we should then refer 
those affections for which antiquity held it a 
sovereign specific.” 

Thomas Taylor in The Life of Pythagoras re- 
marks, “Sometimes by musical sounds alone, un- 
accompanied by words, they healed the passions 
of the soul and certain diseases.” Again he says, 
“Pythagoras, however, thought that music greatly 
contributed to health if it was used in a proper 
manner.” Pythagoras himself, to quote further 
from Robotham’s history, “composed certain di- 
vine mixtures of diatonic, enharmonic and chro- 
matic melodies which were designed as antidotes 
to moods—as he had rapid chromatic melodies 
to counteract depression, joyful melodies to as- 
suage grief and grave melodies of mixed enhar- 
monic and diatonic to curb desire.” 

Pythagoras also “invented new and powerful 
rhythms to steady and strengthen the mind, and 
he used the power of rhythm to produce simpli- 
city of character.” 

In modern times, last year the Belgian minister 
of war ordered 25,000 books of patriotic and mil- 
itary songs for distribution among the men in 
infantry regiments; a similar experiment made in 
France has been attended with marked success, 
the number of. stragglers on the march being 
reduced by seventy per cent. owing to the singing. 
MM. Binet and Courtier have shown that musical 
tones, by virtue of regular vibration alone, quick- 
en the circulation and respiration. Professor 
Tarchanoff, of St. Petersburg, who experimented 
on dogs, says: “The voluntary muscles being fur- 
nished with excito motor and depressant fibres act 
in relation to music similarly to the heart, joyful 
music resounds along excitomotor fibres and sad 
music along the depressant and inhibitory fibres.” 

Tests on dogs showed that music increased the 
elimination of carbonic acid by 16.7 per cent. 
and the consumption of oxygen to 20.1 per cent. 
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He also found that music increased the functional 
activity of the skin. Patsizi, an Italian physiolo- 
gist, studied recently the effects of music upon 
one of his patients whose skull was so fractured 
as to lay bare the brain. He observed that music 
actually enlarged the brain. The effect on the 
cerebral circulation was such that sometimes the 
vessels were restricted and sometimes dilated. 
Herbert Spencer asserts that music has the effect 
of massage on the nervous system. Several health 
resorts along the Mediterranean have introduced 
music for therapeutic purposes and persons of 
wealth are taking up the matter as a popular fad. 
A hospital wholly devoted to musical healing is 
about to be built in Bushwick, Surrey, England. 
The music-cure movement was the outcome of a 
paper read before the French academy three years 
ago by Dr. Ferrand. . 





Sleeplessness....... Sir William H. Broadbent........ London Lancet 

The essential preliminary to the treatment of 
sleeplessness is the recognition of its cause in 
the particular case. We have therefore to con- 
sider the causes of sleeplessness. Of these the 
most important undoubtedly is the original con- 
stitution of the nervous system. The capacity 
for sleep and the readiness to sleep vary enor- 
mously in different persons. Some can com- 
mand sleep at a moment’s notice almost at any 
time and under any circumstances; with others 
sleep always requires careful wooing. But while 
there are inborn differences in this respect, man- 
ifested even in infancy, much can be done to bring 
the nervous system into a condition which favors 
sleep or the reverse, and this is a point always to 
be borne in mind in the treatment of sleeplessness. 

Of all the influences which tend to bring the 
nervous system into a state in which sleep is 
ready, sound and refreshing the most important 
are fresh air and exercise. A sedentary mode of 
life has a contrary effect. Besides, therefore, pro- 
tecting the light sleeper from all causes of sleep- 
lessness and removing any which may be identi- 
fied, it may sometimes be necessary to revolution- 
ize his habits and to lay down special rules as to 
his mode of life. The old saying, “After dinner 
rest awhile, after supper walk a mile,” seems to 
have been written for such an individual. 

These naturally bad sleepers are greatly to be 
pitied. The slightest change in the bed or of 
pillows or coverings will give a bad night; the 
pillow must be high and firm for some, and it 
must be soft and low for others. Sleep in a 
strange room is for a time impossible. A chink 
in the shutter or a badly fitting blind or ill ad- 
justed curtain admitting a single beam of light 
will cause some to wake up at daybreak. Some 


must have absolute darkness, others require a cer- 
tain degree of artificial light. It is in such cases 
that the great difficulty arises of deciding whether 
sedatives of one kind or another may be given. 

Much depends on the kind of sleeplessness. If 
the patient can lie quiet and, while sleepless, re- 
main tranquil, I should hesitate to give drugs. He 
has rest even if he does not sleep, and very 
commonly there is sleep of which he is not con- 
scious. An occasional dose may be given to parry 
the effects of any unusual excitement or fatigue. 
The choice of the drug would be determined a 
good deal by the experience of the individual, 
but if the pulse tension were high chloral would 
be indicated as a vascular relaxant; if it were 
low, paraldehyde or bromide or some such com- 
bination as morphia and hyoscyamus. When the 
patient tosses and fidgets and gets up looking 
worn and tired, there is more need to have 
recourse to sedatives, and it is extremely 
likely that their use will become more or 
less habitual. If possible, bromides should 
be the drugs employed. There are cases in 
which a moderate dose of ammonium bromide 
just seems to bring the irritable and sensitive 
nervous system to an average condition, and I 
have known patients to take it indefinitely without 
apparent injury. I cannot say this of any of the 
chloral or sulphonal class of drugs. 

There are conditions of the circulation which 
interfere with sleep. Perhaps the most easily 
recognized of these is coldness of the feet. 
Anemic girls are often kept awake by cold feet, 
and in debility from other causes coldness of the 
extremities may prevent sleep. For sleeplessness 
so caused a hot bottle is the obvious remedy, or, 
perhaps better, enveloping the legs in warm flan- 
nel up to and above the knees, which will usually 
be felt to be cold as well as the feet. Such patients 
should be warned not to dawdle while undressing, 
but to change and get into bed quickly, and the 
feet should be vigorously rubbed. To anything 
of this kind, however, they are indisposed by the 
very languor and weakness which give rise to the 
coldness of the extremities. A great help to sleep 
in patients suffering from sluggish circulation is 
a little very hot and strong beef tea or hot milk. 

Stimulants should be avoided in the case of the 
young; there is less objection to them in elderly 
people, but in them the stimulant should not be re- 
lied upon simply as such, but should be giver 
in the form of a hot drink, such as negus or spirit 
and hot water. Cold feet may prevent sleep whet 
there is no weakness of any kind after hard in- 
tellectual work, especially when carried on late 
into the night. It is not a mere negative coldness 
which can be rectified by supplying warmth; ex- 
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ternal heat seems to be rejected and the feet re- 
fuse to be warmed by it. And it may be pointed 
out that when the extremities are warmed by the 
application of external heat, the warmth is not 
simply supplied from without; the vessels are re- 
laxed by the heat applied to the surface and the 
warm blood is admitted. Under the circumstances 
we are considering the hot bottle, even, if avail- 
able, is of no use. The resource is friction, but 
this has to be perserved with for some time to 
be etfectual. To stand in cold water for a few 
minutes before rubbing the feet is an excellent 
expedient, resorted to, as I have found, by many 
hard-working friends and to which I can bear 
personal testimony. Hot beef tea or milk would 
be invaluable, or even a drink of hot water, but 
brain workers are too much engrossed with the 
task in hand for forethought to provide these 
remedies. I would particularly warn my young 
hearers who may be sleepless after hard work 
against opiates. ‘hey may be most effectual and 
may not seem to disturb the digestion or inter- 
fere with work next day, but I think the judgment 
is liable to be impaired so that dominant ideas are 
not adequately tested and get the upper hand, 
while the ultimate results may be disastrous. 

Sleeplessness may be due to an exactly opposite 
condition—a hot, burning feeling in the feet 
which, however, more commonly wakes the pa- 
tient up than prevents his getting to sleep. Pa- 
tients will often insist on putting the feet out of 
bed, but the relief thus obtained is only partial 
and temporary. The treatment of the sleepless- 
ness will be that of the underlying condition. If 
an opiate is required, as may be the case, espe- 
cially when there is pain, an old-fashioned Do- 
ver’s powder is one of the best vehicles and there 
is little danger of its laying the foundation of 
the opium habit. Phenacetin or antipyrin may 
afford relief and find a legitimate usefulness. 

Rare instances are met with in which sleep in 
the horizontal position is difficult or impossible. 
In the sitting position these patients can scarcely 
keep awake; at any period of the day they will 
drop off to sleep if they sit down and try to read, 
and even over the morning newspaper and after 
dinner they will sleep indefinitely until they go to 
bed and lie down, when at once they are wide 
awake. The treatment here must be tonic. 

By far the most common cause of sleeplessness 
is indigestion in its various forms. It is in brain 
workers whose nervous energy is diverted from 
the work of digestion, or in thosee whose mode 
of life is sedentary and whose general nerve tone 
is low, or in persons depressed by anxiety and 
worry, that this form of dyspepsia is most liable 
to occur. One way, indeed, in which grief and 


‘intense wakefulness. 
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worry and anxiety give rise to protracted sleep- 
lessness is through the effects of digestion. Sleep 
will come to the relief of grief, and even anxiety 
gives way to weariness and sleep. 

Tea and coffee are looked upon as powerful 
agents in the prevention of sleep. Certain kinds 
of tea and really good coffee undoubtedly do act 
as stimulants to the brain; they help the tired 
nurse to keep awake and fresh, and keep sleep at 
bay for the student who is working far into the 
night. They may, indeed, produce a condition of 
When, however, it is stated 
that a cup of tea in the afternoon will keep a 
given person awake all night I doubt much 
whether it is the tea, as such, which is responsible 
for the result. Imagination often plays an in- 
fluential part in the effect. 

Influenza has familiarized us with sleeplessness 
of a most obstinate character. With the general 
effect on the nervous system there may be com- 
plications which contribute seriously to the pre- 
vention of sleep and may even interfere with the 
action of powerful opiates or sedatives. Sleep- 
lessness following influenza must be treated as an 
acute affection and, unless there is speedy im- 
provement under such tonics as arsenic or phos- 
phorous, strychnine and quinine, together with 
measures for the relief of functional derange- 
ments, opiates may be given without hesitation, 
and I think it better to have recourse at once to 
opium or morphine and hyoscyamus than to try 
sulphonal, or trional, or chloral and bromides. In 
case of need morphine may be given hypcder- 
mically, and it usually adds greatly to the effici- 
ency to combine it with strychnine as well as 
atrophine. The immediate effect of large doses 
of alcohol is torpor. A result of long-continued 
alcoholic excess is sleeplessness culminating in de- 
lirium tremens. The remedy here is total absti- 
nence, with considerable doses of strychnine or 
nux vomica and perhaps digitalis. At the same 
time the liver and stomach disorders resulting 
from the alcohol will demand attention, as they 
may keep up the sleeplessness and are indeed fre- 
quently its main cause. 

One of the popular remedies for sleeplessness 
is the hop pillow. There is, again, the saffron 
bag applied to the pit of the stomach. Gently 
smoothing the hair is undoubtedly efficacious in 
many cases, as is also, but less frequently, spong- 
ing the burning palms. Dipping the face in cold 
water is one of the expedients of the worker late 
at night; some will sponge the entire head. Then 
there are the different ways in which people try 
to hypnotize themselves by watching and count- 
ing the invisible breath, slowly counting imagin- 
ary sheep as they pass through an imaginary gate. 
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The Slave’ 


By Ropert HICHENs. 
Te 


[Jewels were the one passion of Lady Caryll’s 
life, and to¢that passion she was slave. She mar- 
ried Sir Reuben Allabruth, a rich London financier, 
many years her senior, because he owned a famous 
emerald on which was engraved three figures repre- 
enting the soul as borne away by pleasure. Her 
husband, fascinated by her beauty, and realizing that 
his hold on her interest depended on his power to 
supply her with jewels, bought them to his ruin. 
He died just before the public announcement of his 
failure, and creditors seized all the jewels except 
the emerald, which had been settled on Lady Caryll 
at her marriage. The reading which follows tells 
of the theft of the jewel. Before falling asleep 
Lady Caryll had been maddened by “spectral pro- 
cessions of all the jewels she had lost. They went 
by slowly, and each of them was faded like a lovely 
woman on whom time has taken hold. She thought 
that every jewel looked upon her with a distant, yet 
a piercing despair, such as stares from the eyes of 
the dying when they gaze for the last time upon 
those rare beings who have been to them true 
friends. And Caryll knew that all the jewels were 
sad because they were separated from her, because 
they might stay no longer with the one who under- 
stood them. In these frail and haunted moments 
she felt the sickness of an immense sorrow creep- 
ing upon her, like some dreadful malady that wal 
only fade in death. And she felt it not only in her 
mind, but in her body, as we feel our deepest and 
most inexorable griefs.”] 


The sleep into which Caryll fell, when the 
strange paroxysm which had seized her passed 
away, was profound as the sleep of a child; no 
dreams troubled it, no broken words came from 
her parted lips. Her relaxed limbs had fallen 
into a posture of most delicate abandonment in 
their repose. One arm lay outside the coverings, 
and in her half-shut hand the emerald rested. It 
seemed that she could dismiss the sorrow which 
had come upon her, that having dismissed it, she 
knew how to forget it. No slumber could be more 
calm, more youthful, than the slumber that now 
was hers. When the man whose face was con- 
cealed by the thin black mask glided down the 
dark passage of the little flat and paused outside 
Caryll’s bedroom door, no furtive anxiety, par- 
tially piercing her sweet unconsciousness, made 
her stir on her pillow or unclose her eyes. When 
with rapid softness he opened her door and 
slipped into her room, she still slept on. He waited 
in the dark, listening to her gentle breathing, 
until he had assured himself that for the moment, 
there was no danger. Then he allowed the light 
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from his lantern to gleam for an instant over 
the room, while, with a rapid glance, he surveyed 
it. He perceived that Caryll’s bed, which stood 
out from the wall on a level with the door, was 
hung with curtains, and that these curtains were 
not drawn. Shielding the flame of the lantern 
he pulled the curtain at the side next to him 
forward as far as it would go. He had noticed 
that Caryll was sleeping with her back turned to 
him. This was a fortunate circumstance. But 
he dared not run the risk of waking her by flash- 
ing his light near her eyes. On the other hand, 
he could not conduct the search which he was 
there to undertake in darkness. So when the 
curtain was drawn, he allowed his lantern to 
shine out once more. He saw that the bedroom 
was narrow, long, rather crowded with furniture. 
Thick curtains of pale yellow stuff hung before 
the two windows, between which stood a satin- 
wood dressing-table containing a number of 
drawers, above which there was a mirror. On 
this dressing table stood a quantity of silver 
things, bottles, brushes, boxes for pins and other 
trifles. In the mirror hung a pale reflection of the 
bed and of Caryll lying in it. Another small 
table near the fireplace on the far side of the bed 
was covered with framed photographs. It con- 
tained a couple of drawers larger than those of 
the dressing-table. The man noticed all this in an 
instant. Then he glanced more searchingly about 
the room. He could not see either a dressing- 
case or a safe, only a sofa, a chair or two, a divan 
in an angle of the wall heaped with cushions, 
Caryll’s clothes lying here and there; a pair of 
satin shoes, silk stockings, a wisp of black tulle 
like a butterfly, a tiny embroidered handkerchief. 

He knelt down to examine the floor beneath the 
bed. Perhaps he had heard where Caryll kept her 
jewels at Allabruth House. He found nothing. 
As he got up from his knees, by accident he 
touched the gray gown that lay on an arm-chair. 
It rustled slightly. He held his breath, inwardly 
cursing himself for his awkwardness. Caryll’s 
steady breathing continued, and the man smiled 
under his mask. There was nothing to fear and 
he gained in impudence. He moved behind the 
bed-curtain, set his lantern down on the floor, 
went to the dressing-table and opened all its 
drawers. They slipped easily to and fro. Only 
one stuck when he was trying to shut it. He left 
it gaping. With a deftness that was amazing he 
turned over the contents of the drawers, ransack- 
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ing every corner. But he found only women’s 
fripperies—laces, gloves, ribands, perfumed sat- 
chets, and a few trinkets of little value. He took 
none of these trinkets. He had come in the night 
to seek a gem that was worth a fortune, and he 
had no inclination to carry away anything else. 
His nature revolted against pettifogging theft. 
In his fashion he loved to play the large-minded 
man. So all the trinkets and laces were put back 
for Lady Caryll to wear when she would. The 
other table was then exhaustively examined. Here 
the man was again at fault, for he found in the 
drawers only loose photographs, writing mate- 
rials, two or three French novels, and a small 
despatch box. With silent dexterity he forced 
the lock of the box, and discovered a few re- 
ceipted bills, some gold, and a paper. This paper 
he held to his lantern. It was a printed history 
of the great emerald for which he was seeking. 
He read a few words with keen interest, then 
dropped the paper into the box and proceeded to 
examine the whole room thoroughly, moving 
about with the silent quickness of a cat. 

At last he satisfied himself that either the emer- 
ald was not in the bedroom at all, or that it was 
concealed in some pocket of the bed, or beneath 
the pillow on which Lady Caryll was sleeping. 
The man thought this was not improbable. He 
knew the notorious passion of the sleeper for the 
only valuable jewel she still possessed. She might 
well guard it with her body while she slept. He 
crept to the bedside, and, for the first time, looked 
closely and long at Caryll. She was very lovely, 
but he did not allow himself to become romantic, 
although he noted the shining hair streaming 
over the pillow, the soft arm stretched along the 
sheet. While Caryll slept she had folded her fin- 
gers over the emerald and concealed it from view, 
but so softly, so naturally did her hand hold fast 
its treasure, that her visitor glanced at the pretty 
hand, and glanced away, without suspecting that 
the thing he sought lay there close to him. 

This man was not an occultist. Probably, like 
most of the members of his ingenious and excit- 
ing profession, he did not know the meaning of 
the term. Yet how many thieves could, if they 
related the histories of their lives, tell truths of 
the darkness and of tragic nights as strange, more 
interesting, than any narrative of prolonged and 
doleful séances, complicated by tambourines and 
psalm-singing of elderly voices! They could re- 
late facts which prove the possibility of myste- 
rious messages being sent by one body to another 
against the desire and intention of the will in- 
habiting the first body. They could describe, too, 
the curious rebellions of the body against the 
mind, rebellions sudden, bitter, and ruinous, which 
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seem to spring, armed, from some secretly nour- 
ished enmity of the flesh against the spirit. But 
the people who work in gloom keep their counsel, 
they make no parade of their strange knowledge. 
Perhaps they are hardly aware that they possess 
it until they stand, as the man in the thin, black 
mask now stood, in a dim twilight beside some 
sleeper and prepare to put it to the test in action. 
To search is easy. To search in silence is-not 
very difficult. Fingers can be trained to clever- 
ness in theft as they can be trained to cleverness 
in conjuring. The body can be drilled into mov- 
ing with swiftness and caution, without noise or 
dangerous awkwardness. A thousand things can 
be guarded against, a thousand things foreseen. 
But fate dwells in the unforeseen. The body and 
the mind, in crises, develop the most amazing 
and unexpected aptitudes, or crumble in failures 
that are as the twisted ruins of earthquakes. 

The man in the mask was not inexperienced, 
nor was he thoughtless. He lived by his hands, 
but he had a mind. Now he was on the verge 
of a difficult and dangerous adventure, and, while 
he stood silently by the bed where Caryll slept, 
he deliberately performed a mental action as pref- 
ace to the physical actions he was about to under- 
take. Making a strong effort of will, he withdrew 
his mind almost entirely from Caryll. He thought 
of her no more as a sleeping woman who must 
not be awakened, but as a doll to whom he need 
pay no attention, who was nothing to him and 
could be nothing. Then he began to search for 
the jewel. And Caryll still slept, now enclosed 
within the circle of his quick activity. He exam- 
ined every portion of the bed. He ran his hands 
up the curtains on each side of Caryll’s head. 
Bending over her, he softly felt the pillows on 
which her cheek was resting. His fingers crept 
beneath them as delicately as insects creep in 
hidden places. He explored the framework of 
the bed from end to end, the mattress which 
rested on the woven wire, the sheets that en- 
veloped Caryll, the coverlet on which the white 
fan still lay where it had fallen. She must have 
been completely wrapped in this man’s atmos- 
phere had he not, through all his search, avoided 
the thought of her. At length he paused. He 
was at a loss. He stood still in the shadow of 
the bed-curtain considering what he should do. 
For a moment he thought of searching the other 
rooms of the flat. Then he dismissed the idea. 
He felt positive that the emerald must be in this 
room. Lady Caryll would keep it near her. Of 
that he was certain. But where was it? He 
had examined everything. His clever hands had 
touched every surface, had dived into every secret 
place of the chamber. Looking round him, he 
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asked himself if there were a corner that had 
not been explored, a drawer that had not been 
opened, a trifle of any kind that had not been sub- 
mitted to his diligence. And thus considering 
with an intensely active mind, by a process of 
exhaustion he at length arrived at the doll which 
lay upon the bed, the one thing from which he 
had hitherto sedulously driven away his thought. 

Only Caryll had been left untouched. 

Now, standing by the back of the bed, the man 
lifted the curtain slightly, and peered cautiously 
upon her. She had not once moved since he en- 
tered the room. He saw the tangle of her hair on 
the pillows, the curve of a shoulder, the soft 
whiteness of a delicate cheek, the fringe of eye- 
‘lash that looked so exquisitely sensitive above 
it, the half circle of a breast almost hidden be- 
neath the loose night robe she wore. His eyes 
traveled on, down the arm that lay outside the 
bed-clothes, to the hand, and for the first time he 
noticed that the hand was shut. 

This shut hand fascinated him, and he stared 
at it from his hiding-place. The nails of the 
curved fingers were concealed from him by the 
sheet on which they rested. The thumb was 
turned inward under the first and second fingers. 
Only the back of this motionless human box was 
visible. And the man gazed at it with the most 
concentrated attention, wondering if it contained 
the precious thing he sought. How improbable 
that seemed to him! Yet it was possible. He 
stole forward, softly drew back the clothes of the 
bed and looked at Caryll’s other hand. That 
was open, relaxed in slumber. This fact renewed 
the man’s fever of curiosity. Why should this 
exposed hand, on which he stared again, be so 
fast closed in sleep? There might be a reason. 
Do the passions always slumber in the body when 
the body slumbers? Is the will dead when the 
soul lies dreaming or lies beyond the gate of 
dreams? Or is there forever in life something 
that cannot sleep in every man and woman, that 
secret tyrant, the ruling passion? Does avarice 
ever sleep in the sleeping miser, lust in the roué, 
love in the faithful woman, hate in the one who 
cherishes the thought of vengeance? Does not 
the mourner weep before she wakes? Does not 
the coward shiver in those dream alleys where he 
wanders? The thief’s thoughts trooped about the 
delicate hand of Caryll; they could not leave it. 
He was accustomed to judge and to read the 
body. Yet to-night, either because he was un- 
naturally excited, or because the light in the room 
was very dim, he could not decide whether the 
hand he watched held, or did not hold, some- 
thing. In an ordinary hour, in daylight, he could 
have known, or have been nearly certain that he 
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knew. Now, when it was necessary for him to 
know, he felt doubtful. He leaned forward a lit- 
tle, bending his head nearer to the hand. He was 
forgetting to continue the mental action which 
had so far rendered him secure. No longer did 
he put the sleeper from him altogether, or before 
him as a thing without life or any power. How 
could he, since his whole soul was, for the mo- 
ment, intent upon the consideration of the power 
of this live hand to plunge him in uncertainty? 
Every fibre of his being strove in a silent effort 
to compel it to give way to his desire for enlight- 
enment. There are moments in which men forget 
that they are men, that they are living, thinking, 
feeling. Self-consciousness drops from them, and 
they become merely a red-hot desire, hanging 
like a fierce point of light in space. At this mo- 
ment this man was such a desire; the desire to 
know—not for theft’s sake just then, but for the 
sake of knowledge only—whether that hand of 
Caryll was closed upon anything but itself. 

He leaned farther forward, protruding his 
masked face beyond the curtain till he almost 
touched the hand of the sleeper. 

Suddenly Caryll turned her arm upon the bed, 
showing its inner surface and the pink finger- 
nails of her hand. The man trembled and drew 
back, startled by the knowledge that this hand 
was preparing to obey the irresistible desire of 
his will. Once more concealed by the curtain he 
gazed at the hand, and, while he gazed, the fin- 
gers gently unclosed and he saw the emerald rest- 
ing in the cup made by the soft palm. 

At this moment, for the first time, a sense of 
almost imaginative awe—strange to his nature— 
came upon him, hand in hand with the instinct of 
sex. He thought of Caryll as a beautiful woman, 
of all he had heard about her, whispered or loudly 
spoken, in many times and places. Hitherto his 
practical and criminal mind had ignored the shin- 
ing mystery of her peculiar reputation. He had 
come into her bedroom as he would have come 
into a jeweller’s shop, intent upon his own ends, 
heedful only of himself, his desire, his safe 
achievement and subsequent escape. Caryll had 
been to him, then, but the possessor of something 
he wanted and meant to take from her. Now, as 
he looked at her and at the jewel which she 
grasped even in sleep, he was conscious of a new 
sensation. Wonder and admiration shot through 
him. He gazed at her with a man’s—rather than 
with a thief’s—eyes, and while he gazed he re- 
called many things he had heard about her in 
Paris and elsewhere. Lying there, asleep in the 
dim light, half-shrouded in her frosty yellow 
hair, she seemed very young and very calm. Who 
would have said that within that soft body, so 














gracious in its contours, there dwelt a voracious 
soul, eternally greedy, a soul that had ruined so 
clever a financier as the notorious Reuben Alla- 
bruth? The man in the mask admired cunning 
and worldly cleverness like most thieves. Such 
women as Lady Caryll seemed to him almost like 
adepts in his own profession. They drew to 
themselves all they wanted, drew it from the 
pockets of infatuated men. The men, being fools, 
let them take it, and so made their proceedings 
legal. But what of that? These lovely greedy 
women are at the top of the thieves’ class. That 
is all. So the thief thought, looking down on 
Caryll, and on the soft hand that had received so 
much, and that now held unconsciously its last 
treasure. He knew that he was going to take 
away that treasure. Yet a certain sentimental 
pity came to him at the thought of the awakening 
which he would never see. What would that be 
like? He was beginning to wonder, when some- 
thing roused him sharply to a sense of the neces- 
sity for instant action. Caryll’s hand, as if me- 
chanically, closed slightly over the emerald. In 
a moment all the man’s business-like instinct and 
sordid intentness returned to him. He glanced 
swiftly at Caryll’s face, saw that she was still 
asleep, bent down, and with exquisite delicacy of 
touch, tried to slip the emerald out of her hand 
on to the bed. He nearly succeeded in his object, 
but just as the jewel seemed about to fall from 
Caryll’s fingers, she shut her hand firmly and 
turned in the bed. The man did not draw back. 
He waited, keeping his eyes on her face. She 
was near to wakefulness. He knew that. The 
attention which he was now obliged to fix upon 
her penetrated into the heavy under-world of un- 
consciousness, vaguely disturbed her there. Her 
movement in the bed had been full of an odd, 
unfinished petulance. And she had opened her 
lips as if to utter some childish remonstrance. 
In her sleep she was becoming faintly aware 
that there was a project afoot against her hape 
piness. Some strange stirring of instinct had 
caused her to close her hand. 

The man drew back. He knew that he must 
again possess his soul in patience. Folly had 
made him lose one chance. He must wait for 
another which he would not miss. And while 
waiting, he must withdraw from Caryll the at- 
tention which troubled her like a touch. He 
leaned against the wall behind the curtain, glanc- 
ing round the room. In the faint light the furni- 
ture looked spectral and uneasy. The gown, 
hanging over a chair, had the distraught aspect 
of some thin, fainting woman, whose drooping 
head was hidden by the neighboring sofa. The 
boxes and ornaments on the dressing-table, the 
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vases and candlesticks, the photographs in their 
variously shaped frames were like a crowd of 
miserable sufferers from insomnia, forced by 
their malady to be alert in this empty hour of 
the deepest night. In the mirror the reflection 
of the bed seemed fading away from the man’s 
eyes, fading in a mist, as if some one had gone 
up to the glass and had breathed upon it. He 
let his attention wander from one sad thing to 
another, while he remained absolutely motionless, 
carefully managing his breath, lest the slightest 
suggestion of any presence near to her should 
continue to increase the disturbance already set 
up in the sleeper. Not until this painful pause of 
inaction had lasted for several minutes, perhaps 
for ten, did he resolve once more to risk the 
trial of his will upon the closed hand. Then he 
moved the curtain gently aside, and glanced to- 
ward the enigma. His joy was great when he 
saw that the fingers had again unclosed, and that 
the emerald lay in the flat palm, gleaming gently 
in the light. He had only to take it softly and 
go, and this he meant to do without glancing 
again at his unconscious victim. He leaned cau- 
tiously forward and touched the emerald. 

As he did so Caryll uttered a most horrible, 
furious cry, for although the thief was not aware 
of it, Caryll’s disturbed intelligence had not been 
lulled once more to rest by the deliberate with- 
drawal of his attention from her during his iong 
and patient pause. The uneasiness in her had 
developed until sleep slipped from her, and with- 
out movement or sigh, she opened her eyes to the 
dim light that shone from the hidden lantern. Al- 
though she was unaccustomed to sleep with a 
light in her room, she was not immediately as- 
tonished by the illumination. Absolutely full con- 
sciousness had not yet come to her, nor had she 
begun to realize where she was. But being able 
to see, she looked instinctively at the hand that 
held the emerald, and, just before the thief leaned 
forward to take it, she opened her fingers and 
gazed with a quiet, half-drugged feeling of con- 
tentment upon it, neither asking herself how she 
could see thus in the night, nor forming any defi- 
nite thought, serene or sad. She was possessed 
by a luxurious languor as she lazily contemplated 
the treasure her hand caressed. The thief’s sud- 
den movement struck her awake with a lashing 
sharpness which drew from her that terrible cry. 
In an instant fierce consciousness came upon her. 
Even as she cried she closed her hand on the 
emerald, and turning violently on her pillows, 
looked behind her with eyes that were full, not of 
fear, but of a passionate menace. With the 
emerald she had grasped two of the thief’s fingers 
as they touched it. And while she turned, she 
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caught his wrist with her other hand in a grasp of 
iron. In the silence that followed her cry she 
faced this masked intruder, against whom the 
curtain swayed, and she felt that his wrist shook 
for an instant beneath her clutching fingers. 

Her cry had startled him for the moment into 
an agony of surprise that was akin to an agony 
of fear. His confidence in her sleep had been so 
great that he was thrown into tragic confusion by 
her unforeseen wakefulness and the amazingly 
complete display of vital energy that accompanied 
it. Had Caryll released his hand then it is prob- 
able that he would have fled precipitately, guided 
out into the darkness by his quivering nerves. 
But she clung to him with the tenacity of an 
animal that has fastened its claws in its assailant. 
Her cry, her vise-like grasp, were purely instinc- 
tive. She had scarcely begun to realize what was 
happening. But she prevented the man from 
flight. She held him till his fear told him to 
remain inactive no longer. He looked down into 
her hideously expressive eyes, at her twisted 
figure half uplifted in the bed. In deadly silence 
he resolved to attack her. 

Then all that there was in Caryll of tiger-like 
strength, of unnatural passion, of animal persist- 
ence and of ruthless resolution, rose up in her 
to do battle for her jewel. 

She had no more thought of fear that has 
one of the fierce beasts when brought to bay. 
She was too full of fury to think of personal 
danger. In the moment when the thief met her 
eyes and was prisoned by her grip, he knew that 
there was room for doubt as to the issue of the 
conflict. For he felt that he was going to fight 
with a being who had become utterly savage, and 
who had a force different from any he had known 
in the past. A sense of fear clung to him; such 
a fear as is roused in man by all intensity that 
seems entirely abnormal. But his fingers were 
crushed against the surface of the emerald. What 
could he do but set his teeth hard and attack 
the white fury who would not let him go? 

During the combat that followed the thief was 
at a disadvantage, for his imagination was haunt- 
ed by a terror from which Caryll’s was free. He 
was fighting to seize what she possessed. He 
should have been moved by the eager daring that 
rises with the fierce activity of attack. But from 
the moment when her iron hand seized his wrist 
till the moment when the fight was over, he was 
ceaselessly beset by an impression that was novel 
to him and terrifying—an impression that he was 
defending himself against the cunning fury, the 
measureless hatred of something that had no 
imagination to be moved by terror, no heart to 
be stirred by irresolution. He felt as if this wo- 
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man’s bedroom were a cage, as if he were shut up 
in it with the animal whose habitation it was, as 
if—could the animal have its will—he would not 
be allowed to escape from the cage alive. Could 
he succeed in reaching the door—leaving the 
emerald behind him—he felt convinced that 
Caryll would pursue him, that she would not cease 
from pursuit till she gained him or fell dead. He 
would have fled if he could till he understood 
the unyielding character of her rage, and that 
escape without struggle was impossible. Then, 
underneath his horror, his obstinacy stirred, 
though still the horror stayed. Since she would 
not let him go without the emerald, he would 
force her to let him go with it. 

With his left hand, which was free, he caught 
the bed-curtain which impeded his full activity, 
tore it down, and threw it on the ground behind 
him. Then he grasped Caryll’s arm, and strove 
brutally to tear her fingers from his wrist. 

She bent down her head, and set her teeth hard 
in his hand. 

For a moment he shut his eyes, more cruelly 
overcome by the sickening feeling that he was 
indeed fighting with an animal. Then the sharp- 
ness of the pain woke his spirit. He forced Caryll 
down and back upon the bed. She still clung to 
his hands with mouth and fingers of steel. Her 
hair streamed over his arms. He could no longer 
see her face, for her forehead was against his 
forearm. Nor could she see him. The veil of 
his hair blinded her eyes. She set her teeth 
harder—harder, till they were against bone. He 
forced her farther back among the pillows, but 
she curved her body rigidly till his hands were 
imprisoned between her knees and the mouth, 
which, like the mouth of a vampire, was red with 
his blood. And she bit, as if she strove to grind 
the bones of his fingers to powder between her 
teeth. Despite the thief’s great muscular force, 
he could not get his hands free, though since he 
was standing and was above Caryll, he was able 
to force her down in the bed till the wire mattress 
creaked as if about to break under the burden 
laid upon it. Leaning forward over the bed, 
squaring his elbows and using the full power of 
his strong arms, he shook her to and fro, trying to 
thrust her down on her back in a position in 
which she must be helpless. But she thwarted 
him. Her body seemed made of iron. She kept 
it curved like a serpent, and still the unyielding 
teeth—teeth of a trap surely—clung to his hand. 
The sheets of the bed were spotted with blood, 
all the framework of the bed jangled. The sticks 
of Caryll’s white fan were splintered. The feath- 
ers were torn into shreds. Perspiration burst out 
under the mask the thief wore. The horrible sick- 
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ness crept upon him. He began to fear that it 
would overcome him, that it would develop into a 
fainting fit. Gathering all his force, he drew him- 
self violently up and back, raised his arms, and 
pulled Caryll with him till she was high out of the 
bed. He dashed her down. 

But the teeth kept their vicious hold on him. 

Then the vigor of despair came upon him. He 
rested one knee on the bed, stretched out his arms 
along it, and gradually pushed Caryll toward its 
farther edge. She could not see. Her hair was 
tangled about her eyes, and she had shut them 
fast, contracting all her face, striving to add to 
her tenacious force by making herself for the mo- 
ment blind. Blindness assisted her. She did not 
want to see. She wanted only to feel, to send 
her soul into those clenched teeth. She never 
tasted his blood; she never knew that it was flow- 
ing. She felt as if she were suspended in the 
air in some deep and narrow pit, pressing a hated 
thing down to destruction. Dense was the dark- 
ness in the pit. The thing she held but could not 
see struggled with a frantic strength, dashed her 
to and fro, lifted her up and cast her down. Only 
the force of her hatred enabled her to keep her 
viselike grip upon it. She hated more—to gain 
more power. Strength inhuman seemed to pour 
out of her mind into her body, making it a new 
body, the most powerful ever created. She ground 
her teeth on the man’s fingers. 

Suddenly she felt that she was falling, as if to 
the bottom of the pit. Leaning across the bed, the 
man had at last succeeded in thrusting her to the 
floor. But she dragged him forward with her, 
and now he was deprived of the advantage his 
upright posture had formerly given him. He lay 
across the bed. His face protruded over its edge 
above Caryll’s, as she sank to the ground. ‘He 
strove furiously to drag himself up and away 
from her. She resisted, trying to drag him down 
upon her. The sensation of mortal sickness gained 
upon him. He felt as if blood were surging into 
his eyes, but as if his heart were becoming blood- 
less, cold, and faint. He saw great spots of dark- 
ness leaping before him in the dim light. They 
formed devilish patterns, rushed together, separ- 
ated, shooting out furiously in all directions like 
things escaping from some monster that gave 
chase. They vanished. 

He felt now that his hands, to which the ani- 
mal’s teeth inexorably clung, were far away from 
him, at the end of arms stretched to so great a 
length that they might have bridged the dis- 
tances between the spheres. Pain tortured him 
still, but it was pain gnawing him in some place 
that seemed miles away, where surely he had a 
second body, not the same as that now invaded 
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by this loathsome sick feeling which was render- 
ing him powerless. His head began to swim. 
Now he thought that he could see the teeth of 
the animal. At first they were small and vague; 
little things, white, inflexible and motionless. 
Then they grew. He saw them gleaming. They 
became gigantic. They were pointed as spears, 
teeth of a monster such as the world had never 
known. He saw his bleeding flesh compressed, 
tortured, shuddering between them. 

The horror of this vision became so keen that 
it gave the man a new access of strength. He 
cast himself over the bed upon Caryll, and, with 
a supreme effort, tore his mutilated hand from 
her mouth. Then catching her by the throat, he 
held her away from him and stared into her face, 
while the blood from his hand jerked down upon 
her breast. Her lips were red. Her teeth were 
red. With half-shut eyes, that had no humanity 
in them, she watched him steadily, and—he 
fancied—with a sort of malignant stupidity. Her 
mouth was set in a grimace that was like the 
grimace of a snarling animal, fended off for a 
moment but waiting an opportunity to rush upon 
its prey. Her cheeks and forehead were starred 
with bright red spots. The stiffness of her body, 
reared up at his arm’s length, resembled the stiff- 
ness of some abominable puppet. Her arms hung 
down at her sides. Her right hand was still closed 
upon the emerald. She did not attempt to use 
her hands against him now, but he could feel the 
muscles of her throat contracting as she tried to 
bend down her head and set her teeth once more 
in his hands. He compressed her throat with his 
strong fingers. The blood surged into her face. 
He closed his fingers more firmly. Her veins 
swelled. Her cheeks puffed out. The whites of 
her eyes were bloodshot. The eyes themslves pro- 
truded. He thought they would come out of their 
sockets. He pressed upon her throat harder, 
harder, till her tongue lolled out of her gaping 
mouth. Then he heard a faint noise as if some- 
thing had fallen to the floor. He looked down 
and saw the emerald, which had dropped from her 
nerveless fingers. Still keeping one hand upon 
her throat, he felt for the jewel with the other, 
grasped it, lifted it. As he did so he saw an 
appalling expression of hatred and despair rise, 
as if behind a veil, in the swelled face and blood- 
suffused eyes of his victim. With the hand that 
held the emerald he struck Caryll down to the 
floor. He leaped over the bed, opened the door, 
snatched the key from the keyhole, darted out. 
He heard behind him the rustle of her night- 
dress as she threw herself across the bed after 
him, and then a horrible cry as he escaped, lock- 
ing the door of the cage upon the animal. 
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Educational Topics of the Day 


OE SIO otienccavcdsrteesccinveecenipensiooes London News 


While the Government Committee is laborious- 
ly maturing schemes of educational reform in 
France, M. Demolins has taken the bull by the 
horns, unostentatiously commencing the Angli- 
cization of schoolboy life. The first report of his 
school, opened at Verneuil (Eure) last October, 
shows that in spite of Anglophobia, French pa- 
rents are only too ready to Anglicize their boys, 
and the boys themselves rejoice in the process. 
“You are delighted to go home for the holidays, 
my lads,” was M. Demolins’ farewell address at 
Christmas, “but I don’t think I am mistaken in 
saying that you will be as delighted to come 


back!” upon which arose cries of “Yes, yes, yes!” - 


“Vive l’Ecole des Roches!’ Among the most 
conspicuous innovations is, of course, the prom- 
inence accorded athletic sports. Unlike M. 
Ribot, president of the Government Committee, 
M. Demolins prefers Anglo-Saxon sturdiness to 
“la vigeur élégante” of his young compatriots. 
Football, cricket, skating, paper chase and the rest 
are the order of the day. ‘The masters, as in Eng- 
lish schools, play with the boys, and the account 
of the football team is very amusing. “Perhaps 
if A and B talked less they would have more 
wind for running,” writes the English professor, 
adding: “Such parrot-like chattering and squab- 
bling spoils everybody’s play. Boys must remem- 
ber that silence and good manners on the football 
field count for much.” 

But regarded from the ethical point of view, 
M. Demolins’ school is no more like a Lycée 
than Eton is like a barracks! Here the changes 
are drastic; no more peepholes for the spying of 
the hated “pion,” or supervisor; no more tale- 
bearing, and, so M. Demolins assures us, no more 
fibs! The argus-eyed “pion” of the Lycée (see 
M. Jean Aicard’s “Ame d’un Enfant” for an ac- 
count of this individual) is replaced by a school 
captain, after our own system. Here M. De- 
molins confesses that difficulties have occurred. 
The habit of self-government and the capacity of 
controlling others are not learned in a day. Five 
boys, however, who have had some experience in 
England make excellent captains. We must sup- 
pose talebearing to be a feature of French school 
life from the emphasis laid on its disappearance. 

“The first boy who went to a master with tales 
of a comrade,” writes M. Demolins, “was not only 
sent away unheard, but punished. Lying is al- 
most rooted out. Our pupils, being treated like 
men, by degrees learn to comport themselves after 


manly fashion.” No foreign professors are al- 
lowed in the Lycee, or in any State school. At 
Les Roches English and German are taught by 
native professors. It is also a part of M. De- 
molins’ scheme that every boy before leaving 
the school should spend a few months either in 
England or Germany, this sojourn being included 
in the programme. Thus “L’Education Nou- 
velle” of French youth, as projected and so far 
carried out by the author of “La Supériorité des 
Anglo-Saxons,” has a real international signifi- 
cance. It is not only the thin edge of the wedge 
driven into a system of deadening uniformity ; it 
is the principle of free trade against protection 
in the matter of education and ideas. 


School Gardens In Europe...... Report of the Bureau of Education 


As early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century in some cities of Italy, for instance, in 
Salerno and Venice, institutions were found in 
which plants from all the parts of the world and 
every climate were cultivated for the purpose of 
instruction and the promotion of science. These 
institutions, called botanical gardens, became, 
however, more universal with the revival of 
science. The rich cities of Italy, above all Fer- 
rara, rivaled one another at that time in establish- 
ing such gardens. The universities of France and 
Spain followed their example. The establish- 
ment of a botanical garden in Paris toward the 
end of the sixteenth century proceeded, it is true, 
from a rather trivial cause—“because the em- 
broiderers of the court dresses needed new floral 
designs.” Not until 1626 was this garden, which 
later obtained the name “Jardin des Plantes,” de- 
voted to the great scientific purpose of cultivating 
all the plants of the world. In Germany also a 
great zeal for botanical gardens has been notice- 
able since the close of the sixteenth century. Their 
establishment was usually simultaneous with the 
foundation of universities. At present no Ger- 
man higher seat of learning is without such a 
garden, which furnishes the material for instruc- 
tion in botany and serves in many ways for ex- 
periments with agricultural plants. In the face of 
these facts it seems strange that during all this 
time nobody thought of establishing gardens also 
for lower schools. Comenius, it is true, expressed 
the desire that every school have a garden in 
which the pupils could delight their eyes in seeing 
trees, flowers and herbs. He saw in the school 
garden a means of awakening and nourishing the 
desire to learn. Also Pestalozzi, so enthusiastic 
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for youth and popular education, demanded that 
children should be engaged in work in garden and 
field; but this demand was dictated by purely 
pedagogical considerations. Frébel likewise laid 
great stress upon agreeable occupation of little 
children in the garden. But to establish in the 
school garden a means of instruction for the pub- 
lic elementary school, and to employ it for the 
purpose of instruction in horticulture and science 
of nature, has been thought of only recently, and 
only sporadically at that. 

To-day the school garden has its greatest de- 
velopment in Sweden, where scarcely any public 
school building is found without a garden. In 
Belgium, where a large part of the population de- 
pends upon truck gardening, the greatest interest 
is manifested in the establishment of school gar- 
dens by agricultural and industrial communities 
and by the Government. The prosperity of the 
rural population in Belgium, which is derived 
chiefly from the extended cultivation of truck 
gardens, must be attributed primarily to the 
school gardens and the extensive knowledge of 
horticulture among the people. The school gar- 
dens gained ground in France after the introduc- 
tion of agriculture into the public schools by a 
law passed in 1885. In Switzerland the Swiss 
Agricultural Union has taken in hand the estab- 
lishment of school gardens with great zeal and 
considerable success. Mindful of the pedagogical 
and economical importance of school gardens, the 
school authorities in Austria aided the establish- 
ment and maintenance of these gardens, and paid 
much attention to proper plans. The flourishing 
fruit culture of Bohemia can chiefly be attributed 
to the instruction which the inhabitants have re- 
ceived in the school gardens attached to local pub- 
lic elementary schools. In the German Empire 
the States of Bavaria and Oldenburg have the 
greatest number of school gardens. Prussia has 
in this regard done comparatively little. School 
gardens, in the proper sense of the word, are not 
in existence in that State. In some public schools 
in the country, however, there are (especially in 
Hohenzollern) schools for arboriculture, although 
this is only one part of the work in a school gar- 
den which teachers arranged of their own free 
will, being specially interested in the cultivation 
of fruit trees. In some schools there are institu- 
tions which pursue the objects of a school garden; 
that is to say, which give opportunity to the pupil 
to learn the most important families of plants and 
many of their species, and to observe their de- 
velopment. The city authorities of Berlin, for in- 
stance, have established in the “Humboldt-Hain” 
a kind of botanical garden from which all the city 
schools are provided with a sufficient number of 
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plants and specimens serving to illustrate botani- 
ical and biological instruction. On_ specified 
days 50,000 to 100,000 specimens are delivered to 
the schools and classes studying botany. Both 
elementary and secondary schools are thus 
provided. 





A German School Garden...........- U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


At an interesting school garden at Alftes, a vil- 
lage of some 2,000 inhabitants in the German 
Rhine Province, the whole work of spading the soil, 
planting, seeding, cultivating, pruning and har- 
vesting the crop in this garden is done entirely 
by the boys of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades under the direction of the principal, who 
always works with them. Two hours a week is 
given to this work during the growing season and 
at such times as the conditions of the garden may 
require. About twenty boys work in the garden 
at one time, while the remainder of the pupils of 
the principal’s room are having exercises in gym- 
nastics. At the time of a visit to this school a 
part of the pupils were sowing seed, others were 
covering them with soil to the required depth, 
while still others were laying out paths, picking 
off the dead leaves from flower stems, replanting 
beds, watering seeds already sown, etc. A few 
days later the fruits required attention; wall, es- 
palier, and dwarf fruits require to be summer 
pruned, the fruits to be thinned, insects to be 
gathered and destroyed. 

The children use the pruning shears and do 
the actual pruning, each pupil being given an op- 
portunity to trim some portion of a tree; but no 
twig was allowed to be pruned until it was per- 
fectly clear that that particular twig required 
pruning, and indeed to be pruned in a particular 
place, which the pupil himself first determined 
upon. The necessary tools for this work are 
furnished by the school. Whenever there is a 
deficiency it is made up from the principal’s own 
stock or the children bring them from home. 
When it comes time for budding, each pupil buds 
trees in the nursery. The fall pruning is always 
done by the children, and small fruits, vines and 
shrubs put in order for the winter by wrapping 
some with straw, laying others on the earth and 
covering, and the like. 

The garden is intensively farmed and made a 
source of revenue. The same soil is utilized for 
two or three crops during the growing season 
and the produce sold. This gives the pupils an 
opportunity to learn what crops best form a suc- 
cession with each other during the season and also 
gives them practice in preparing and putting up 
fruits, flowers and vegetables for the market. 

The principal purposes to walk through the 
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garden each morning before school. Should he 
discover a harmful insect or disease, a specimen 
is immediately taken to the schoolroom and the 
nature and work of the injurious agent shown 
to the pupils and discussed. This enemy is es- 
pecially hunted for during the following work 
hour and the children are asked to search the gar- 
dens at home for similar insects or diseases. 
Thus by daily association with the garden, daily 
watching for every new development, and daily 
discussions and explanations, all the phenomena 
of the garden are encountered and brought to 
the attention of the pupils. 





The University of Michigan..........c00.cceeeveveeees New York Sun 


Particular interest attaches to the University 
of Michigan not only because it has attained high 
rank among American seats of learning, but also 
because it is a State institution in the strictest 
sense of the word. It constitutes the crown of 
the public educational system of the common- 
wealth. Its governing body is a Board of Re- 
gents, who, in pursuance of the State Constitu- 
tion, are elected by popular vote for terms of 
eight years. The aim of the university is pre- 
scribed by law; it is to complete the work begun 
in the public schools by furnishing ample facili- 
ties for a liberal education. in literature, science 
and the arts, as well as for the thorough profes- 
sional study of law, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy and engineering. It should be, at the same 
time, noted that, while the institution was pri- 
marily endowed for the benefit of the sons and 
daughters of Michigan, its doors are thrown wide 
open to students from all parts of the Union and 
from the world at large. How widely the privi- 
lege has been turned to account will be made man- 
ifest by the data which we find in the calendar for 
the academical year 1898-99. 

We observe, in the first place, that the corps of 
instructors in the university comprehends 228 
persons, of whom ten are women. The whole 
number of students, after the attendants upon 
the summer schools are excluded and the names 
counted more than once are deducted, is 3,059, 
of whom 1,285 belong to the department of litera- 
ture, science and the arts; 765, to the law school ; 
445, to the medical school and 245 to the en- 
gineering school, while the remainder are distrib- 
uted in the college of dental surgery, the school of 


pharmacy and a homeeopathic medical college. Ifs 


the whole number of students, including 133 at- 
tendants upon the summer schools, be distributed 
according to the localities to which they are cred- 
ited, we find that they come from 44 States, to- 
gether with New Mexico, Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory; also from the Province of Ontario, 
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the Province of Quebec and British Columbia, 
from Mexico, from England and Ireland, from 
Germany, Russia, Turkey, Egypt and Japan. 
This is a remarkable exhibit, and bears witness 
to the breadth of the institution’s fame. 

Equally noteworthy is the moderation of the 
charges for instruction. In the department of 
literature, science and the arts, for instance, and 
in the graduate school attached to it, the matricu- 
lation fee is, for Michigan students, $10; for all 
others, $25. The annual fee is, for Michigan stu- 
dents, $30, and for all others, $40. In the law 
school the matriculation fee is, for Michigan stu- 
dents, $10, and for all others, $25; the annual fee 
for the former is $35, and for the latter, $45. The 
ordinary fees in the medical school are precisely 
the same, but additional fees are exacted for the 
prescribed laboratory and demonstration courses. 
The total amount of fees paid in this professional 
school during the whole four years’ course is, for 
Michigan students, about $300, and for all others 
about $355. In the department of engineering 
the ordinary fees are the same as those required 
in the medical school, but here, also, there are 
additional charges for the laboratory courses and 
for shop practice. The total amount of fees, 
however, paid in the engineering school during 
the four years’ course is, for Michigan students, 
from $185 to $210, and for others, from $240 to 
$265. We add that, in the school of pharmacy, 
the fees are identical with those fixed for the 
medical school, but here the laboratory expenses 
are about $1.20 a week. 

On the whole it may be doubted whether any- 
where in the world education of so high a grade 
may be obtained so cheaply by those who derive 
no assistance from scholarships and fellowships. 
It should not be taken for granted, however, that 
such aids to the acquirement of learning are en- 
tirely lacking. Besides five loan funds, the pro- 
ceeds of which are not as yet entirely available, 
there are from four to six scholarships open to 
graduates of the Detroit High School, and four 
scholarships bestowing an annual income of about 
$250 each, and two worth $50 each, all of which 
are reserved to graduates of the Saginaw High 
School. There are also six Phillips scholarships, 
which are open only to undergraduates who excel 
in the Greek and Latin studies required for ad- 
mission to the university on the part of candi- 
dates for the A. B. degree. There is likewise one 
fellowship valued at $500 a year attainable by a 
Bachelor of Arts of Michigan University of not 
more than two years’ standing. In the school of 


“pharmacy, too, there is a fellowship worth $350 a 


year, which is awarded for the purpose of pro- 
moting research. It is not, however, the purpose 
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of this institution to make education eleemosy- 
nary, but rather to place it by very low charges 
within the reach of any self-respecting, capable 
and hard-working man. 

When we keep in view the comparative youth 
of this institution, the extent of its educational 
appliances may well excite surprise. The li- 
braries of the university on June 30, 1898, con- 
tained in the aggregate 122,962 volumes, besides 
18,461 unbound pamphlets and 1,299 maps; 740 
periodicals are received in the general library and 
178 medical journals in the libraries of the medi- 
cal and dental departments. The astronomical 
observatory is well equipped; the refracting tele- 
scope has an object glass 13 inches in diameter. 
The university museums contain collections illus- 
trative of natural history, the industrial arts, 
chemistry, materia medica, anatomy, archeology, 
ethnology, the fine arts and history. Especially 
worthy of attention are the Chinese exhibits pre- 
sented by the Pekin Government, and the Stearns 
collection of musical instruments. In the several 
laboratories opportunities are provided for practi- 
cal instruction in physics, chemistry, zoology, 
psychology, botany, engineering, histology, physi- 
ology, hygiene, electrotherapeutics, pathology, an- 
atomy and dentistry. We remark, finally, that 
there are two hospitals connecting with the uni- 
versity affording facilities for clinical instruction. 





Fae GN BN nos cei ivccdansenssisssessess Boston Transcript 


As there are workers and drones, so there are 
students with all sorts of incomes; but I do not 
believe there is such a wide difference in this mat- 
ter as in America, and the men who must live 
frugally are in the majority. A man I knew well 
in Berlin, the son of a clergyman, had thirty dol- 
lars a month to pay all his expenses. There were 
many like him, and there are plenty who live on 
less. The student rents a room for which he 
pays from five to eight dollars a month. This 
includes his morning coffee and rolls. His fire 
costs him about five cents a day—when he has 
one. In the smaller university towns I believe 
the most of the students have a study and a sleep- 
ing room adjoining, but in the cities many of the 
men have one room which serves for all. 

And now take a day in the life of this follower 
after learning. That is a difficult matter, for I 
suppose nobody is more irregular in his habits. 
He may rise at eight; or, having gone to bed at 
six in the morning he may put off getting up till 
afternoon. But take him at eight. His landlady 
brings his coffee, and when he has finished that 
he is off for the university. He goes to two or 
three lectures in the morning. Some men take 
full notes of every word of the professor; some 


jot down phrases and write them up afterward; 
some take no notes at all. At one or two o’clock 
he dines in company with several bosom friends. 
There are students’ restaurants where one can 
dine plentifully for twenty cents, or even a little 
cheaper. One gets a soup, two kinds of meat 
with a vegetable, and stewed fruit for dessert. 
This is always accompanied by beer. 

After dinner he plays cards for an hour and 
then has coffee. Then he works or sleeps or 
takes a walk, as the mood is. We will say that 
supper is at seven; it is just as likely to be nine. 
If it is at a restaurant it costs about twenty cents; 
but sometimes the student buys a bit at a shop 
and “eats cold,” and sometimes he makes a sort 
of running meal, eating a little here and a little 
there at all sorts of places. Nobody could de- 
scribe the fearful and wonderful dishes which 
the German student eats. He is fond of hot sau- 
sage banked round with cabbage. In winter the 
breast of goose is a favorite tit-bit; and there are 
plates of stuff for which the only word is “mess.” 
Of course there is beer again. 

We will suppose that often and often he studies 
in the evening, as many no doubt do; but he is 
also often at the theatre with half a dozen friends. 
He is just as eager to see Schiller’s “Maid of Or- 
leans” as to see a girl in tights at a variety show; 
but he does not want to pay more than a mark 
or a mark and a half for his entertainment. 

Occasionally he holds a “Commers” at a beer 
hall, drinks and sings and otherwise makes merry. 
When the spring days come nothing delights him 
more than to have a table on the pavement in the 
sun, where he can drink and play cards and be 
looked at. For he does like to make an impres- ° 
sion, consequently he is never so happy as when 
there is a celebration of some sort and he has a 
chance to parade in his brilliant uniform, with an 
enormous silk sash and a little pill-box cap, and 
the part of his hair extending from the back of 
his neck to his forehead. 

In the vacations at Easter and in summer he 
makes journeys on foot or otherwise. He ex- 
plores the interesting parts of his beloved Ger- 
many—the Rhine—the Black Forest—the Harz. 
Of course he pushes beyond the bonds, too, but 
he knows “the Fatherland” first. 

Beyond his tramping, which is a saunter rather 
than a sharp walk, he gets little out-door exer- 
cise. There are clubs which profess to play foot- 
ball and tennis; but a German’s idea of tennis is 
putting on your best clothes and a high collar 
and posing on the courts. Just here the army 
steps in as a corrective, and the one or two years’ 
service does much to atone for the aversion of the 
average German to out-door exercise. 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


Te 


ee Bertrand Shadwell..........+++. Chicago Record 


The master must to a distant land, 
With a foreign foe to fight; 

And the master’s wife was glad of it. 
But she hid her false delight, 

And came to him with a tearful face 
And begged of him to stay; 

But the master’s hound was sorry, 
And it went and it hid away. 


The master’s ship, from the harbor’s mouth, 
Beat out to the stormy sea; 

And his wife staid late at my lady’s ball, 
Rejoicing to be free. 

They said she shone like a jewel there, 
And she heard it with delight; 

But she could not sleep for the master’s 

hound, 

For it howled through the livelong night. 


The master died—he was shot to death 
In that land beyond the sea— 

And they brought his body home, to lie 
In a grave by the cypress tree; 

And the master’s widow hid her face 
And made believe she cried; 

But the master’s hound staid by his grave 
Till it starved to death—and died. 


Lyric of the Milkman, .......00ceceeeeeeee Lewiston Evening Journal 
Hustlin’ out at four o’clock, sir, with a dozen cows 
to tend, 


—How’d ye like to be the milkman? 
—So chilly in the tie-up that your hands will 
scursely bend, 
Oh, don’t ye sort of yearn to be the milkman? 
With the winter wind ki-hootin’ round the corner 
of the barn, 
. And ev’ry cow a-shiver and a-shake from stem. to 
starn, 
It sets a chap to feelin’ that he doesn’t give a darn, 
—And that’s a sassy feelin’ for a milkman. 


With a blizzard on the docket and the snow a-fallin’ 
thick 
How’d ye like to be the milkman? 
—As stifled as a skeeter rolled inside a feather tick, 
Oh, don’t ye think it’s fun to be the milkman? 
And out before it’s daylight with your nose a-turnin’ 


And findin’ as you shovel you're the first to flounder 
through, 
It makes you love your bus’ness and your neighbor, 
I tell you, 
—Oh, this lovely, lovely job of bein’ milkman. 


Art and the Gourmet.......cceecveveecseeces reer Washington Star 


They loudly hail the songsters when 
Our praise and cash they beg. 

I’d rather hear the good old hen 
Who cackles o’er an egg. 


They tell about the trumpet’s bray 
Which echoes fiercely sweet. 

I’d rather hear the fishman play 
His tune along the street. 


Of dancing premieres they talk, 
Who please the merry horde, 
I’d rather watch the waiter walk 

Around the festive board. 


They tell of literary ways, 
With deep and studious care. 

I’d rather read the simple phrase 
Upon the bill of fare. 


Ps ad tndcccmisurienessoennennees Washington Evening Star 

His hair is red an tangled, and he has a turned-up 
_ nose; 

His voice is loud and strident, and it never gets 


repose; 

His face is full of freckles, and his ears are shaped 
like fins, 

And a large front tooth is missing, as you'll notice 
when he grins, 

He 4 <a a comic picture, from his toes up to his 

ead— 

But his mother calls him “darling” when she tucks 

him into bed. 


It is he who marks the carpet with the print of 
muddy boots; 
And rejoices in a door-bell that is pulled out by the 


roots. 

Who whistles on his fingers till he almost splits 
your ear. 

And shocks the various callers with 

chanced to hear. 

He fills the house with tumult and the neighbor- 
hood with dread— 

But his mother calls him “darling” when she tucks 
him into bed. 


slang he 


The Little Country Paper...........cccccceceees Baltimore American 


It’s just a little paper—it isn’t up to date; 
It hasn’t any supplement or colored fashion plate. 
It comes out every Friday, unless the forms are 


pied; 
The > oe is home printed, with boiler-plate in- 
side. 


It hasn’t any cable direct from old Bombay, 

But it says that “Colonel Braggins is in our midst 
to-day.” 

It doesn’t seem to worry about affairs of state, 

But tells that “Joseph Hawkins has painted his front 
gate. 


It never mentions Kruger or Joseph Chamberlain, 

But says that “Thompson’s grocery has a new win- 
dow pane,” 

And that “the Mission Workers will give a festival, 

And there'll be a temperance lecture in William 
Hooper’s hall.” 


It tells about the measles that Jimmy Hankins had, 
new that Israel Johnson “has become a happy 
a 


It says that “cider-making is shortly to commence,” 
am, cites the fact that Ira Todd is building a new 
ence. 























NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


It mentions Dewey’s coming in one brief paragraph, 

And says that “Charlie Trimble has sold a yearling 
calf.” 

And everything that happens within that little town 

The man who runs the paper has plainly jotted 
down. 


Some people make fun of it, but, honestly, I like 

To learn that “work is booming upon the Jimtown 
pike.” é' 

It’s just a little paper—it hasn’t much to say— 

But as long as it is printed I hope it comes my way. 


An Ideal of Indolemce........0cccesccceceee seeeee Pittsburg Bulletin 


If I could find the mountain sprites 
Who gave the sleepy drink 

To Rip Van Winkle in their rites, 
*Twould please me much, I think. 

I'd like to dream the years away 
Nor question “why” nor “how,” 

And see what change earth would display 
In twenty years from now. 

No Populist to sound the drum 
And call the cynic’s sneer! 

No talk of trusts to be o’ercome! 
No octopus to fear! 

None of these street tunes which they play! 
No Filipino row! 

*Twere sweet to dream the hours away 
Till twenty years from now! 


He Had the Cash. .......cccececceeeees Philadelphia North American 


He lacked refinement, culture, grace, 
He had no charm of form or face, 

To see him read would pain your sight, 
’Twas misery for him to write. 

And yet, like all that’s human, he 

Had one trait of humanity— 

And that the best I might here state— 
At making money he was great. 


Wherefore around him all men flocked, 
And women, too, and were not shocked 
At things he’d do or things he’d say, 
In his rough, coarse and brutal way. 
They merely smiled indulgently, 

And said: “How free from guile is he! 
He doesn’t have to try to please— 
We love his eccentricities.” 


The Weed’s Complaint.......... 1 CE cccwisnd Cleveland Leader 


“It’s rough, 

I tell you what, an’ tough. Five times 

I’ve taken root, this spring an’ tried to grow, 
But ev’ry time I git a start, along 

That smarty comes a-brandishin’ his hoe— 
An’ chop! An’ there I am again. They might, 

I think, at least jest let a feller be, 
Who wasn’t doin’ nothin’, but they seem 

To have a spite agin me, I can see, 
An’ I don’t git no chance,” said the weed. 


“O’ course, 

If I was both’rin’ anybody—but I ain’t; 

Ain’t bonin’ favors an’ ain’t makin’ any blow. 
I’m peaceable an’ quiet an’ jest try 

To git along the best I know; 
I wasn’t even planted, but jest growed 

All by my lonely—wasn’t helped a speck 
As others are; but the less I ask, 

It seems, the more I git it in the neck— 
An’ I don’t git no chance,” said the weed. 
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“An’ then, 

Jest see that dude, the corn-stalk. Coddled till 

It makes one tired to see. Why, do know, 
He'd die if he’s not babied so! Gee-whiz! 

If I but had that show—or half the show 
That he has! Wouldn’t I grow? I guess yes— 

I’d top the fence in no time. Spread? Oh, my 
An’ smile? I’d pay for care, I would, an’ be 

The pride o’ this whole garden ’fore I die— 
But I don’t git no chance,” said the weed. 


Take Your Choice,......cccecceeccceveeeeees St. Louis Post-Despatch 


Around this land no man should roam 
With discontented mind, 

For every class a fitting home 
With greatest ease can find. 


The writers all should go to Penn., 
The debtors flock to O., 

And Col. would be for colored men 
A paradise, I know. 


The mining class would find in Ore., 
A chance to raise the wind, 

And as you may have guessed before, 
The rich should go to Ind. 


Religious folk should go to Mass., 
And bunco men to Conn., 

And lovers who would win a lass 
Should find a home in Mon. 


The bachelors should go to Miss., 
I’m sure you will agree, 

And every maiden who reads this 
Should take a train for Me. 


There is a home for farmer men 
In Idaho, b’gosh, 

And money for the broke in Tenn., 
And room for tramps in Wash. 


The sick should be at home in III, 
And drinking men in Kan., 

While Ark., no doubt. with joy would fill 
The ancient river man. 


All other persons, near and far, 
Whate’er their age or sex is, 
Who are not suited where they are, 
Will find there’s room in Texas. 


The Man That Wants a Job.....R. J. Burdette..... Los Angeles Times 


Man wants but little here below, and that’s just 
what he gets, 

And he collars mighty little of that, unless he 
watches his nets; 

So I’m going to ask the President that will be by- 
and-bye, : 

For a little Civil Service sit that I’ve gimletted with 
my eye. 


I’d like to serve my country, in lands beyond the 


sea, ope 

For a place in the Diplomatic Corps will just about 

t me; ; 

I know I’m the man—I admit it—I do not hesitate— 

Just calculated to adorn a first-class consulate. 

I don’t care where they serid me—Italy, France o 
Spain, ; ; 

To Germany’s icy mountains or Egypt’s golde 
plain, * 

I make only one condition—one’s as good as a few- 

I want a place with plenty of space and nothing a 
all to do. 
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Animal Life: Stories, Studies and Sketches 
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An Appeal to Bird Lovers........... American Ornithologists’ Union 


This country is on the verge of losing forever 
one of the main features of its seacoast charms 
—the sea-birds themselves. In fact, the terns, 
the most exquisite of the gull family, and which 
formerly thronged our whole coast, hawe been so 
nearly wiped out by agents of the milliners that 
this year’s onslaught, already fully organized, will 
glean almost the last pair from the few small 
breeding colonies which remain, wherever these 
are unprotected. And the larger gulls, which are 
not only very beautiful, but absolutely essential 
as harbor scavengers, are also being decimated 
for the same purpose. All these species, with 
their exquisite beauty, their wild voices and their 
most romantic lives, peopling a realm which, 
without them, would be oppressive in its dreary 
grandeur, will reach their breeding places in a 
few weeks, and the terns, especially, are liable 
to be slaughtered the moment they get there; 
therefore the promptest action is necessary, if we 
are to save even the few pairs of the latter which 
could restock our devastated coast when the evil 
eye of fashion shall have turned to other victims. 

Simple economic considerations make it a mat- 
ter of course that the gulls must be saved. An 
immense horde of them, which naturalists think 
number anywhere from a hundred thousand to a 
million, gorge twice a day in New York Bay upon 
garbage. As the hour of the “dump” approaches, 
their multitudes fill the whole air to an immense 
height, over an area of several miles, then grad- 
ually settle on the sea in vast white sheets. The 
whistle of the police boat, the signal to “dump,” 
seems to waft them simultaneousiy into the air, 
to gather, like dense snow clouds, over the float- 
ing masses just emptied from the many scows. 
Imagine from what an amount of putrid matter 
these birds, as big as hens, save the adjacent 
beaches, not to speak of the perpetual gleaning in 
the actual harbors! And this is a specimen of 
what occurs at every port. 

And shall this incalculable sanitary benefit, and 
all this beauty, terminate forever, and for no 
worthy purpose? 

If money enough can be raised, the Committee 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union will guard 
every breeding place where there is a law to back 
them, as Mr. Mackay and Mr. Dutcher have done 
at Vineyard Sound Islands and Great Gull Island. 
The utmost caution will be used in choosing war- 
dens, and the Committee will be glad to receive 
names of men especially suited for the post. 


Lighthouse-keepers and Life-Saving Station cap- 
tains will be employed wherever feasible. 

A very encouraging sum is already in the hands 
of the Committee. 

The places to be protected are certain islands 
on the coast of Maine, Long Island, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and perhaps Virginia and Florida. In 
Maine alone there is need of all the money we 
can possibly get, since there single wardens are 
afraid to face the rough plumers, and some more 
elaborate organization is the only hope. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union therefore 
appeals to every bird-lover for money to be used 
in hiring wardens to protect the birds while nest- 
ing. Contributions should be sent to Mr. William 
Dutcher, treasurer of the Union, at 525 Man- 
hattan avenue, New York City, who will furnish 
all desired information. 





Bird Life on the Pacific..........0000 eevees -New York Evening Post 

During the winter the little harbors of South- 
ern California take on an especial interest on 
account of the birds which flock there. They 
are filled with pelicans, gulls, and divers, while 
in the offing the cormorants, or shags, fairly cover 
the water in places. At San Pedro the steamer 
starts for Avalon, Santa Catalina, and daily a 
number of white-headed, yellow-billed laughing 
gulls accompanying her the entire distance of 
nearly thirty miles. They soar along the greater 
part of the time, and vary the monotony by bat- 
tling with one another for a point of vantage on 
the gilt balls which surmount the masts of the 
rolling steamer. 

On this trip across the channel the voyager 
obtains a glimpse of various water birds which 
make their winter home in California, some of 
which are rarely seen by the average bird-lover. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous bird is the Cali- 
fornia brown pelican, which flies along just at the 
surface, its wings held rigid. It is a ludicrous 
bird at best, its long beak projecting forward like 
a nose. The flight of the pelican is undulating 
and graceful—a series of flaps followed by a long 
soar and an occasional rest on the water. When 
it feeds the flight is higher—thirty or forty feet 
above the surface. The bird then flies rapidly 
about, glancing down at the water for a school 
of sardines or smelt; suddenly dashing down 
headlong, and with wide-open beak disappearing 
beneath the surface. It rises almost immediately, 
wagging its diminutive tail. The captive fish are 
in the big pouch, and the pelican new tosses its 
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beak upward to throw the fish down its throat. 
The very moment of its success is sometimes 
that of its undoing. One of the white-headed 
gulls which hover about has been a quiet ob- 
server of the pelican’s capture. It now alights on 
the latter’s back, and at the supreme moment 
snatches the fish and is away with a victorious 
“ha-ha,” while the patient pelican without a pro- 
test continues its search. The Californian peli- 
cans move south in large flocks in winter. The 
summer destination of the birds was something of 
a mystery to the writer until he visited their roost 
on Anacapa Island, the most southerly of the 
Santa Barbara group. The rocky plateau on the 
south point of the barren island was fairly black 
with pelicans, which rose in a vast cloud when the 
yacht’s gun was fired. They soared about for a 
few moments, and then settled again. 

The tameness of some of the ocean birds at 
Santa Catalina is remarkable. Every day a fish- 
erman, in his Venetian boat with lateen sails, 
brings in his fish and cleans them on the beach; 
and this is an open invitation for the gulls, which 
approach within a few feet of the fisherman and 
fight for the rejectamenta of the catch. Beauti- 
ful birds, they are, with harsh and discordant 
notes. At night they roost on the wharf and 
boats, and are extremely tame; in fact, so tame 
are some of the diving birds here that they at 
times interfere with the fishermen—this being 
especially true of the loons. They float grace- 
fully upon the water, occasionally thrusting the 
long snake-like head beneath it to note the loca- 
tion of the food supply; then disappear, to be 
seen again darting here and there; now rushing 
into a school of sardines, snapping up the small 
fry, or turning from it to course along the sandy 
bottom, thirty feet or so below. 

One of the most attractive birds of this locality, 
certainly the tamest, is the pigeon guillemot. Upon 
one occasion fishermen from the wharf lost bait 
in an incomprehensible manner; finally a little 
bird was seen beneath the wharf making way with 
it. The little creature became so tame that when 
the motion of throwing out the line was made it 
would come near. The actions of the bird be- 
neath the surface were very graceful, as it used 
its wings, to all intents and purposes, as when in 
the air. It swam with great velocity, and saw 
objects beneath the surface a long distance away. 
Finally it was caught, and, like many of the 
sea birds, it was unable to fly from the ground. 

Lifting the eyes from the water and the evolu- 
tions of the guillemot, loon, or cormorant, against 
the blue sky appears the royal tern, whose grace- 
ful flight, swallow-like wings, and trim contour 
suggest a higher type than the gulls, its cousins. 
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The terns plunge headlong from aloft and splash 
inte the school of little fish. In drifting along 
the shores of the island in November, the wrifer 
had an opportunity to watch the remarkable flight 
and actions of one of the diving petrels. It was 
a dark, almost black bird, with long slender swal- 
low-like wings; in fact, it resembled the swallow 
in its flight—now swooping down near the sur- 
facé, now rising high in air with most graceful mo- 
tion. The water was perfectly calm, and the 
bird came flying along until within twenty or 
thirty feet of the boat, when it literally flew into 
the water after a sardine bait. It was not a dive, 
but a flight, and once beneath the surface it used 
its long attenuated wings to propel it with mar- 
velous speed. The bird apparently seemed to 
think the fishermen were there for the purpose of 
feeding it, as it repeatedly took the bait. 





Fox Farming in Alaska,.........++. eS eer ee Science 
From its isolation, its hilly, rocky character, 
and from the vast numbers of birds which resort 
to it for a breeding place, the island of St. 
George, Alaska, is admirably suited for the abode 
of the fox, the great drawback being the lack of 
food during the winter. This lack of food not 
only acts directly on the foxes by starving them, 
but causes them to abandon the island and go out 
on the floe ice whenever this drifts down upon 
the island, as it often or usually does in early 
spring. In the summer the foxes feed upon birds 
and eggs and to some slight extent upon dead seal 
puppies and the placenta dropped from those re- 
cently born. The bodies of the seals of the killing 
grounds are eaten to some extent, but these bodies 
rapidly decay, and, besides, during the killing sea- 
son the supply of other food is most abundant. 
Since the advent of pelagic sealing the foxes 
have had an abundant, though brief, supply of 
food in the fall of the shape of the seal puppies 
whose mothers have been taken at sea, and who 
have starved in consequence. In 1896 every 
starved puppy was devoured by the foxes, so 
that no actual count of them could be made, but, 
from an estimate made by comparison with the 
known facts of St. Paul Island, their number 
was probably considerably over 2,000, while in 
previous years it was much greater. The foxes 
have fed to some extent on the Pribilof lemming, 
“Lemmis nigripes,” and seem to have nearly ex- 
terminated the little creature, since but one speci- 
men was seen in 1896-97. In winter the foxes eat 
anything that comes to hand, extraordinary as it 
may seem, subsisting to a considerable extent on 
sea urchins, “Strongylocentrotus drobachiensis,” 
which are gathered at low tide. Considerable 
grass is found in their stomachs in winter and 
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some worms, which they scratch up on the killing 
grounds, as well as with a few tunicated and an 
occasional fishbone; but it may be said that in 
winter the foxes lead a precarious existence. 
Some not very energetic attempts have been made 
to introduce the cottontail rabbit on St. Paul 
Island, and the cottontail and jackrabbit else- 
where, but so far without success; the proposed 
introduction of the spermophile “Spermophilus 
empetra,” which is found at Unalaska, would 
probably succeed better. 

On the Aleutian Islands dried salmon has been 
used for feeding the foxes in winter, and on St. 
George the experiment was also tried of using 
cracklings and linseed meal. This latter was 
evidently not to the foxes’ taste, but it was found 
that by mixing the meal with seal oil it was 
eagerly devoured. In 1897 Mr. J. H. Judge, of 
the Treasury Department, who was stationed for 
several years on the Island of St. George, and 
who has taken great interest in the question of 
the fur seal and the blue fox, decided to use the 
carcasses of the fur seals taken for skins, but, as 
the catch on the Island of St. George has of late 
years become so small that the bulk of the meat 
is eaten by the inhabitants, a number of bodies 
were salted and brought over from the neighbor- 
ing Island of St. Paul. Mr. Judge tried the 
experiment of putting down fresh carcasses in 
silos, as well as of salting them, and this plan 
has, with one exception, been entirely successful. 
The exception was when some seventy foxes 
effected an entrance into one of the pits, where 
they feasted to such an extent before being dis- 
covered that a few died. The salted bodies were 
freshened by protracted soaking before being fed 
to the foxes. As the trapping season drew near 
these carcasses were placed at night in the 
vicinity of one of the sheds, near which it was 
proposed to set traps, and, starting with four 
bodies, the number was increased as found neces- 
sary, until no less than ten were consumed each 
night. 

When all was ready trapping was begun, box 
traps being used, in order that the foxes taken 
might be examined to ascertain their sex, the 
deadfalls formerly employed killing whatever en- 
tered, regardless of sex or condition. All females 
were turned loose after being marked by clipping 
a ring of fur from the tail, an exception being 
made when white foxes were caught, all of these 
being killed in the endeavor to produce a breed 
none of which should.turn white in winter. 

As the use of box traps proved to be somewhat 
slow, a small inclosure or corral was hastily con- 
structed adjoining a large shed, and so arranged 
that the entrance could be readily closed by a 
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man stationed within the building. This plan 
proved an immediate success, the foxes entering 
the inclosure without hesitation, so that from five 
to forty could be taken at one time. Having 
been shut in the corral, the animals were driven 
through a small door cut in the side of the shed 
into a room where they were caught by means 
of forked sticks pressed over their necks, these 
being superseded by boards with a U-shaped 
opening in one end. The foxes were then passed, 
one at a time, through a small door into a second 
room, where they were received by a band of men 
and examined as to sex. The females were all 
released, while the majority of the males were 
killed by breaking their necks, the intention being 
to leave one male to every three females. All 
foxes liberated were marked as previously noted, 
and this mark was repeated whenever an individ- 
ual was captured more than once, with the result 
that by the end of the season some animals had 
lost most of the fur on their tails. 

The possibility of rendering the foxes poly- 
gamous remains to be seen, and it will naturally 
take a series of careful observations extending 
over a number of years to definitely determine 
this point. At present it can only be said that 
the catch of the second season on St. George did 
not fall below that of the first, and some obser- 
vations show that the male foxes will have inter- 
course with more than one female, while the 
bringing together of the animals that would under 
natural conditions be widely scattered is a most 
important factor in rendering them polygamous. 
The curious fact presents itself that in every in- 
stance save one the number of males taken ex- 
ceeded that of the females, even toward the close 
of the trapping season, but it is, of course, possi- 
ble that this may be due to the attraction of the 
females for the males and not to any excess in 
the birthrate of the latter. 

Mr. Judge’s observations have made it clear 
that the foxes have no predilection for any par- 
ticular locality, the question of food being the 
main factor in determining their distribution. 
This was proved by trapping at various parts of 
the island, the result being that comparatively 
few animals were taken save at the village, while 
those caught at one locality would subsequently 
be taken at another. Consequently by judicious 
baiting they can be readily enticed from all parts 
of the island to the vicinity of the village, where 
they can be taken by wholesale, in such manner 
that the total number of foxes on the island can 
be pretty nearly ascertained, as well as the pro- 
portions of the sexes. The blue foxes seem to 
lack the proverbial craft of the other species, for 
not only did they readily enter the pen, but, as 
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shown by the marks, they entered again and 
again, some individuals being captured no less 
than five times, while a few were taken twice in 
succession at intervals of about ten minutes. That 
the scent of man about the corral should not 
deter the foxes from entering is not surprising, 
since, except during the trapping season, they 
have no cause to fear him. Such preparations as 
that of taking the animals out in a boat so that 
they may be killed over water seem rather absurd, 
the more so that when pressed by hunger they 
will even devour the skinned bodies of their own 
species. One piece of information desired, as 
to whether or not the foxes would wander off on 
the ice floes when they were being fed, has not 
yet been obtained, because, curiously enough, dur- 
ing the two years that the experiment has been 
made the ice has not happened to touch St. 
George. 

Incidentally, Mr. Judge has made observations 
on the food, size and condition of foxes and has 
shown that the pelt does not improve with age, 
as has commonly been stated, but that the yearl- 
ings and two-year-olds have the best fur. As for 
weight, the smallest fox weighed a little over 
eight pounds, the largest a trifle more than four- 
teen, the great majority weighing in the vicinity 
of ten pounds. The outcome of these experiments 
will be awaited with much interest, and if by a lit- 
tle artificial selection and environment a naturally 
monogamous animal can be rendered polygamous, 
the supply of blue fox furs will be materially in- 
creased. The table appended gives the results of 
the catch for the season of 1898-’99, and the total 
number of animals must seem rather surprising 
to one familiar with the island. It only remains 
to add that the greatest number taken in any one 
evening was 245, of which 61 were killed; the 
second best night’s work was 211, and of these 
57 were killed. 

Foxes taken on St. George during the season 
of 1898-’99: 


Male blue foxes trapped and killed............ 334 
Male blue foxes otherwise killed.............. 34 
White foxes killed, male and female .......... 18 
Male blue foxes trapped and released.......... 110 
Female blue foxes trapped and released........ 380 

I tn tins ens osVieubiodtenabesae ees eae 885 
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I doubt if there is a traveler who has been to 
Uganda without having been annoyed some time 
or other by ants. There are tiny yellowish ants 
of almost microscopic size, veritable dwarfs in 


*Under the African Sun. New York: Long- 
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the ant world. There are huge black ones, an 
inch long, real giants compared to the general 
size of ants. There is the friendly variety which 
runs over one’s hand or face, and does not attempt 
to bite or hurt, and is only in search of scavenger- 
ing dead insects and refuse. There is the belli- 
cose kind which attacks if one inadvertently in- 
vades its domain; and there is the murderous, 
bloodthirsty species, bent on hurting as long as a 
spark of life remains in its body. There is also 
the white ant, so destructive to the traveler’s kit. 

The tiniest ants usually commit suicide by the 
hundred in the traveler’s food. The bellicose 
variety is of a light red color, and is called “maji- 
moto” by the Swahilies, which means “boiling 
water.” Their nests consist of a lot of leaves 
fastened together with a sort of spider’s web. 
These nests festoon shrubs overhanging some 
shallow streamlet or marshy spot. The incautious 
may shake such a branch as he passes under it. 
Immediately he receives a shower of these war- 
like insects. Their bite feels like a sharp burn, 
and whoever is attacked beats a hasty retreat. 
As a rule, these ants leave the enemy as soon as 
the enemy retreats and leaves them. But the 
one called “siafu” by the Swahilies is not to be 
shaken off; it never lets go until killed. The 
“siafu” march along in their millions. Fire alone 
will deter their army from proceeding in the ap- 
pointed direction; and I know of more than one 
case where a man had burnt down his hut by 
accident whilst attempting to repel an attack of 
“siatu.” I have had to run away from this tiny 
pest. One particular night on my first journey 
is impressed on my memory. I had stepped be- 
yond the camp-fires, when I thought, for the first 
moment, that mosquitoes were bothering me; but 
the next second I rushed back to my tent, stripped 
in a twinkling, and called lustily for my servants 
to help me pick off these ants, which were all 
over my body. Their jaws still clung with a 
death-grip, even when the bodies had been 
wrenched off. 

The giants are usually seen in small colonies, 
diving in and out of their subterranean tunnels. 
They never attempt to molest the passer-by. 

The well-known white ant raises huge hillocks. 
The Egyptian pyramids, compared with a man’s 
statue, dwindle into insignificance, if we compare 
the size of this insect with the structure it labor- 
iously builds for itself; the proportion is simply 
stupendous. The white ant hillock is a common 
feature in an African landscape. 

Like bees, the termites have a queen, on whose 
welfare the prosperity of the community depends. 
Hence it is a good plan, when clearing off white- 
ants near a wooden building, te endeavor if possi- 
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ble to find the queen and to destroy her. She is 
quite helpless, with her fat body nearly two 
inches long. Her attentive subjects usually keep 
her boxed up in a sort of dome-shaped chamber, 
the entrance to which they block up and hide at 
an approach of danger. The really destructive 
creature is the tiny little “worker.” Among the 
“workers” may be seen a somewhat larger variety 
armed with a pair of pincers. These are the 
“warriors,” which come rushing to a b.each and 
will fiercely attack any piece of wood held out for 
them to bite at. But a curious member of this 
strange community is the large, black-bodied, and 
winged white-ant, about an inch long, which is- 
sues at certain seasons from vent holes of the 
white-ant hillock by the million. The winged 
termite forms a part of the native food. In Kavi- 
rondo I have seen natives cluster round such an 
issuing swarm, catch them by the handful and 
eat them up alive. In Uganda they place a sort 
of reed frame over the hillock and cover it up 
with bark cloth, leaving the vent hole open, and 
digging near it a pit into which the ants tumble 
by the hundred. It is curious to see how these 
winged ants tear off their own wings as soon as 
they touch the ground. White ants are dried by 
the bushel, and form an article of commerce. On 
the march through Bulamwezi I had a chance of 
trying a dish of them friend. They are not at 
all bad, and supply nitrogenous food where meat- 
supply falls short. The cnief objection to these 
fried ants is their greasy taste, though this is the 
very thing which causes them to be appreciated 
as a delicacy by the native palate. The crisp 
bodies have a remote resemblance to shrimps. 
The color of the ant hill depends upon the soil 
of the locality. I have seen grayish-white hil- 
locks where white clay was in the soil, but more 
commonly the hill is formed of red earth. The 
portion most recently built up is usually of a 
darker color, and is moist and soft; but it hardens 
very quickly, and then a heavy hartebeest an- 
telope can stand on it without doing more dam- 
age than if standing on an ordinary mound of 
earth. Old or perished ant hills are soon over- 
grown with grass, and very frequently a tree or 
bush grows on the summit. The curious shape 
of these hillocks shows that they are built very 
irregularly, and not with the mathematical pre- 
cision which is so characteristic of bees. The 
white ants met with in Uganda are very different 
to those I saw in Mauritius. The Mauritian 
species did not build lofty ant hills, but usually 
a black ball-shaped mass round some tree. The 
winged Mauritian insect which swarmed at cer- 
tain seasons was small, white and soft-bodied, in- 
stead of being large, black and crisp-shelled, like 
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the African. Birds used to gobble up the small 
Mauritian winged insect just as greedily as the 
natives do the black African variety. Snakes and 
other creatures find at times a shelter in the air- 
passages which traverse the ant hill; a squirrel 
I was chasing near Kinani escaped me by diving 
into one of these tunnels. 





The Ox in South Africd.....ccccccccccccccecese The Pall Mall Gazette 


The trek or transport oxen are the mainstay of 
the British South African transport system. These 
animals are slow but sure, never doing more than 
three miles an hour, or twenty miles a day, which 
is considered a good trek. The Zulu ox is the 
best bred animal, but small and unserviceable 
when compared to the bastard Zulu or Natal ox, 
which thrives on both the “sour” veldt, or coast 
grass, and the “sweet,” or up-country veldt. Oxen 
however, require very careful handling, and must 
on no account be overdriven; they must have at 
least six hours a day for grazing purposes. In 
the winter, which is coming on now, they can 
find a picking on the parched veldt where a mule 
or horse would fail. They are, naturally, in poor 
condition till the green grass of spring appears 
in September. They are very liable to lung 
sickness and red water, and whole spans some- 
times perish from these fell diseases. In the 
winter time they suffer terribly from the cold, 
and on no account should be worked in the rain 
during that season, for, among other things, the 
yoke, when wet, gives them sore necks, thus ren- 
dering them useless. The ox’s best work is done 
at night time, and moonlight treks are the usual 
things with the “transport riders” after their 
teams have been grazing all day. They are never 
kept under the yoke for more than eight hours 
during the day, two stretches of four hours each. 
From four to eight in the morning and from six 
to ten at night are the favorite hours for “trek- 
king.” As to their hauling capacity, a “span” 
or team of eighteen oxen will easily draw a buck 
wagon (weighing a little over a ton), loaded to 
6,000 pounds, over the South African roads, many 
of which are little better than tracks across the 
veldt. Twenty miles a day for a heavy baggage 
column in such a country as South Africa is 
really good going. 


The Antelope’s Rump-Patch,...Ernest Seton-Thompson,.... Century 


Some years ago, while riding across the upland 
prairie of the Yellowstone, not very far from 
where these very antelope had been captured, [ 
noticed certain white specks in the far distance. 
They showed and disappeared several times, and 
then began moving southward. Then, in another 
direction, I discovered other white specks, which 














ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES 


also seemed to flash and disappear. A glass 
showed them to be antelope, but it did not wholly 
explain the flashing or the moving which ulti- 
mately united the two bands. I made note of the 
fact, but found no explanation until the opportu- 
nity came to study the antelope in the Washing- 
ton Zoo. I had been quietly watching the grazing 
herd on their hillside for some time; in fact, I was 
sketching, which is quite the best way to watch 
an animal minutely. I was so quiet that the an- 
telope seemed to have forgotten me, when, con- 
trary to rules, a dog chanced into the park. The 
wild antelope habit is to raise its head every 
few moments while grazing, to keep a sharp look- 
out for danger, and these captives kept up the 
practice of their race. The first that did so saw 
the dog. It uttered no sound, but gazed at the 
wolfish-looking intruder, and all the long white 
hairs of the rump-patch were raised with a jerk 
that made the patch flash in the sun like a tin 
pan. Everyone of the grazing antelope saw the 
flash, repeated it instantly, and raised his head to 
gaze in the direction where the first was graz- 
ing. At the same time I noticed on the wind a 
peculiar musky smell—a smell that certainly came 
from the antelope. 

Some time later the opportunity came to make 
a careful dissection of the antelope’s rump-patch, 
and the keystone to the arch of facts was sup- 
plied. My specimen, taken in Jackson’s Hole, 
was a male under six months old, so that all the 
proportions, and indeed the character, are much 
less developed than in the adult. 

The fresh skin was laid flat on a board, and then 
the pattern and mechanism of the rump-patch 
were clearly seen. The hairs at the upper part of 
the patch (A) were 334 inches long, grading to the 
centre (B) and lower parts, where they were 
only 1% inches long, all snowy white, and nor- 
mally lying down flat, pointing toward the rear. 
At the point B, among the roots of the hair, 
was a gland secreting a strong musk. On the 
under side of the skin was a broad sheet of mus- 
cular fibres, which were thickest around B; they 
have power to change the direction of the hair, 
so that all below B stands out, and all above is 
directed forward. As soon, therefore, as an an- 
telope sees some strange or thrilling object, this 
muscle acts, and the rump-patch is changed in a 
flash into a great double disk or twin chrysanthe- 
mum of white, that shines afar like a patch of 
snow; but in the middle of each bloom a dark- 
brown spot, the musk-gland, is exposed, a great 
quantity of the odor is set free, and the message 
is read by all those that have noses to read. 

Of all animals man has the poorest nose; he 
has virtually lost the sense of smell, while among 
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the next animals in the scale scent is their best 
faculty; yet even man can distinguish this dan- 
ger-scent for many yards down wind, and there is 
no reason to doubt that another antelope can de- 
tect it a mile away. 

Thus the observations on the captive animals 
living under normal conditions prove the key to 
those made on the plains, and I know now that 
the changing flecks in the Yellowstone uplands 
were made by this antelope heliograph while the 
two bands signaled each other, and the smaller 
bands, on getting the musky message, “Friends,” 
fearlessly joined their relations. 

This animal has five different sets of glands 
about it, each exuding a different kind of musk 
for use in its daily life, as a means of getting 
and giving intelligemce to its kind. These are 
situated one on each foot between the toes, one 
on each angle of the jaw, one on the back of each 
hock, one on the middle of each disk on the rump, 
and one at the base of the tail. 

Those on the jaw seem related to the sexual 
system, as they are largest in the buck; those on 
the rump, as seen, have a place in their helio- 
graphic code; and the purpose of the others, 
though not yet fully worked out, is almost cer- 
tainly to serve in conveying the news. To illus- 
trate: An antelope passes along a certain plain, 
eats at one place, drinks at another, lies down at 
a third, is pursued by a wolf for half a mile, when 
the wolf gives up the unequal race, and the an- 
telope escapes at his ease. A second antelope 
comes along. The foot-scent from the interdig- 
ital glands marks the course of his relative as 
clearly for him as the track in the snow would 
for us. Its strength tells him somewhat of the 
time elapsed since it was made, and its individ- 
uality tells him whether his predecessor was a 
stranger or a personal friend, just as surely as a 
dog can tell his master’s track. The frequency 
of the tracks shows that the first one was not in 
haste, and the hock-scent, exuded on the plants or 
ground when he lay down, informs the second one 
of the action. At the place where the wolf was 
sighted, the sudden diffusion of the rump-musk on 
the surrounding sage-brush will be perceptible to 
the newcomer for hours afterward. The wide 
gaps between the traces of foot-scent now attest 
the speed of the fugitive, and the cause of it is 
clearly read when the wolf-trail joins on. This 
may sound a far-fetched tale of Sherlock Holmes 
among the animals, but not so if we remember 
that the scent faculty is better than the sight 
faculty in these animals, while their sight faculty 
is at least as good as ours, and that, finally, if all 
this had been in the snow we also could have 
read it with absolute precision. 
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Man and the Serpent’ 


It is not generally known that the late Francois 
Delsarte, who is associated in the minds of most 
persons with a system of dramatic esthetics, made 
a long and scientific study of herpetology, and ar- 
rived at some conclusions that have been more or 
less verified in different parts of the world, but 
concerning which our later students of snake lore 
appear to be either wholly ignorant or incredu- 
ous. Delsarte formulated a theory after numer- 
us experiments, and however speculative many 
f his conclusions may have appeared at the time, 
t is certain that subsequent biologic investiga- 
ions have not at all disturbed them, but have 
‘hrown much corroborative light upon them. As 
is well known to those who are familiar with his 
zsthetic philosophy, Delsarte, like August Comte, 
laid down three laws, which he called the vital, 
the affectional and the intellectual. He designated 
them as “zones of organization,” indicative of 
the animal capacity to be, to feel and to think. In 
the scheme of animated nature he found that the 
reptile is, of all the forms of vertebrate life with 
which we are familiar, the one strictly limited to 
the vital zone. It is in its ophidian form essen- 
tially a spinal system, without the functional 
germs of the other two capacities. Delsarte de- 
clared that the serpent represented, in animal life, 
the first degree of space. He is a line, mere exten- 
sion, and the last link in the descending scale of 
familiar vertebrates that give any evidence of 
consciousness. A purely vital organization, the 
reptile represented the basic element of life as 
we see and understand it. He digested and se- 
creted, governed and impelled only by the irrita~ 
tion of an appetite or the disturbing accidents of 
his environment. When his appetite was allayed, 
he became dormant. His economy of forces was 
admirably adjusted to these ends. He wasted 
little tissue and lived to a great age. 

It was Delsarte’s ultimate conclusion that this 
serpent vitality, as a distinct factor in life, was 
embodied in man himself in his spinal system, and 
with characteristic French alacrity he jumped to 
psychic conclusions of singular if not fanciful 
import. The one great mystery of the serpent is 
man’s unconquerable repugnance to him and fear 
of him, which the mere physical facts do not ex- 
plain. An undefinable terror with regard to the 
serpent has had possession of the race from its in- 
fancy. It is not occasioned, says Delsarte, by the 
observation of a stealthy animal, but by the rec- 
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ognition of what lies coiled within us. Thoreau, 
in one of his mystical moments, entertains an idea 
not dissimilar to this. “We are conscious,” he 
says, “of an animal in us which awakens as our 
higher nature slumbers. It is reptile and sensual, 
and perhaps cannot be wholly expelled. I fear 
that it may enjoy a certain health of its own, that 
we may be well but not pure.” (Walden.) Amiel, 
too, in that feverish insight which invalidism 
often confers, says somewhere, “What is this thing 
that stirs in me and slowly uncoils its length at 
dark moments ?” 

The awe and fear of the serpent that have been 
from the oldest recorded times a characteristic of 
all races have no explanation in the conformation 
or habits of the animal, nor in its so-called sub- 
tlety. It is of all the enemies of man the most 
easily destroyed. It has little defence from a boy 
with a stout stick or a man in heavy boots, and 
yet Houdan saw a brave English officer faint at 
the sight of a cobra that a Hindu woman killed 
with a bamboo. If its back is broken it is help- 
less, and the lightest blow crushes its skull. It 
never pursues, and, if left to itself, never attacks, 
unless to obtain food. Why, then, the astonishing 
and inexplicable dread which it excites? Why 
does it assert itself in phantasmal hideousness in 
delirium tremens, insanity and morbid dreams? 

In reply to the easy assertion that these are 
mere recurrences of an hereditary or educational 
dread, Delsarte collected a number of facts to 
show that the instinctive terror was manifested by 
men who were ignorant of the Biblical story, and 
with no antecedent experience of snakes. He de- 
clares that the serpent appears in the delirium of 
men who have never heard of or seen the serpent, 
and that the instinct of dread is as independent 
of education as the terror of the young chicken 
at a chicken-hawk. Dr. G. M. Beard once nar- 
rated in the presence of the writer an experience 
with a very ignorant Irishman who was suffering 
from “mania a potu” at Bellevue Hospital. The 
man had recently come from Tyrone. He could 
neither read nor write, and it was shown after- 
ward that in his normal moments he supposed a 
toad to be a snake. But during his mania he com- 
plained to the doctor of an animal like a coil of 
cold rope that was lying on his feet and pounding 
at him with its head. This terse description of 
the crotalide by a man who had never seen or 
heard of them was set down by the doctor as an 
amusing coincidence. But Delsarte insists that 
he encountered time and again in the hospitals an 
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inexplicable tendency of the imagination of men 
who were suffering from the results of their own 
weakness to project the serpent into their con- 
sciousness without any ascertainable antecedent 
knowledge on the part of the patient. 

But quite aside from this aspect of the matter, 
Delsarte’s theory of the susceptibility of the ser- 
pent to rhythm was carried to similar lengths. He 
found that the reptile, more than any other ani- 
mal, was susceptible to a disturbance of what he 
called the “cosmical regularities.” He places 
rhythm in the sensuous world zlongside the first 
degree of space in the world of form. It is the 
initial apprehension of the vital nature, always 
preceding the apprehension of melody and har- 
mony, and in the case ot the serpent is incapable 
of development because the spinal system is com- 
plete in itself, and has no termination in a cere- 
brum. His experiments to demonstrate this are 
worthy of Sir John Lubbock, and certainly make 
quick work with the snake-charming business of 
the Indian fakirs. He claims to have proved over 
and over again that the cobra and the American 
rattlesnake are absolutely harmless unless you ir- 
ritate them by unrhythmical action or noise when 
they are not already irritated by a desire for food. 
He utterly denied to the ophidians any volition. 
You have seen, he says, the rabbits playing upon 
the body of the python that has been fed. He will 
not even recognize them unless he is moved to it 
by his stomach. So, also, you have seen the de- 
capitated rattlesnake continue to strike with its 
headless body in automatic obedience to its sys- 
tem. Your mountebank carries the cobra in his 
bosom without fear so long as nothing irritates 
him; but should some unforeseen external cause 
awaken in him the springs of action, he is trans- 
formed in an instant into a death-dealing monster. 

Among other instances cited in illustration of 
this theory is that of a public performer at 
Madras, who in 1860 was exhibiting with an 
enormous boa before an assemblage. As had been 
his practice for years, he wound the animal about 
his body. While standing thus enveloped before 
the people, a muffled sound of crackling was sud- 
denly heard, and the mass of man and snake fell 
over to the ground. The serpent had suddenly 
crushed him, and at the autopsy 180 fractures were 
counted. On the body of the serpent there was a 
slight rent of about two inches caused by a hi1- 
den stiletto that the man had worn, and to this the 
Indian experts attributed the disaster. An occur- 
rence illustrative of the same tact came under. the 
writer’s notice. A student friend had obtained a 
twelve-foot South American boa or anaconda for 
experiment, and in order to familiarize himself 
and servants with it had it brought into his study 
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every day and turned loose. As it evinced no 
mischievous propensities, it was allowed to have 
its own way, the better to observe its natural 
habits. On the occasion referred to it had slowly 
wound itself about a bamboo rocker, with its head 
laid on the seat of the chair. While in this posi- 
tion a Maltese cat came in at the partly open 
study door, about eight feet away. There was a 
sudden crackling smash, and the serpent struck the 
open door, banging it shut. The chair was 
crushed into fragments, and the serpent with un- 
expected velocity began to travel around the 
apartment. Had this incident been reported by 
the usual narrator of animal instinct, the sudden 
action of the snake would have been attributed to 
the cat. But the fact was that a projecting splinter 
of the chair caused the unexpected constriction, 
as was demonstrated afterward when the snake 
was subjected to a similar experience while coiled 
around an ordinary lime barrel. 

The snake dealers learn very quickly that a 
serpent is a piece of mechanism that is compara- 
tively helpless unless the peculiar conditions of his 
muscular conformation are disturbed. The con- 
strictors are powerless for any lateral demonstra- 
tion. If you can keep one at full length, he is dis- 
armed. This has been shown over and over 
again in those animal tournaments which the 
Rajahs of India get up for their special amuse- 
ment. The pitting of a large python against a 
number of jackals is a frequent diversion, and the 
quadrupeds, after one or two of their number are 
killed, invariably range themselves in a line and 
advance upon the serpent at the moment when he 
is extended. They then plant their feet upon his 
body and hold him down, and he is helplessly 
pounded to death. The rattlesnake cannot strike 
unless his body is first drawn into concentric 
circles. If one of them is in a small hollow log, 
you can safely pull him out by the head, a feat 
that you can often see the Indian boys do, only 
a gopher hole takes the place of a log. 

An enormous amount of occult nonsense has 
accumulated about the reptilian group that has 
employed the ingenuity of archzologists, biolo- 
gists and theologians. A great deal of it no doubt 
springs from the literal acceptation of the Biblical 
assertion that the serpent was more subtile than 
any beast of the field, and the after reference of 
Jesus to the “wisdom of the serpent.” The appli- 
cation of these sayings literally to the snake as 
we now know him is no longer possible. Even his 
power to charm his prey has gone by the board, 
along with his power to tempt. But that he glides 
in his essential vital qualities on our planet, a 
memorial of the most primitive forces of organi- 
zation, is the conclusion of Frangois Delsarte. 
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Te 


Dream8,..cccecceceoee H. G. H. Hutchinson,........ce0008 Longman’ 


There are those who declare that they never 
dream at all; but in order to understand what 
they mean by this it is necessary to understand 
what dreaming itself actually means. Dreaming 
does not merely mean, in the current sense of the 
term, that the mind is carrying on some kind of 
operations during sleep, but also that on awaking 
it should retain a consciousness of what it was 
thinking about during sleep. And in this regard 
it is to be observed, that when we are suddenly 
awakened it always seems to most of us as if 
we had been awakened out of a dream that is 
exceedingly vivid for the immediate moment. It 
is one of the most notable features of dreams that 
they vanish very quickly from our recollections a 
few minutes after we have thus been awakened, 
and we strive in vain to regain our grasp of what 
our mind had been doing while we were asleep. 
On the other hand, if the awakening has been 
gradual, it is probable thct, in the leisurely pro- 
cess of the mind’s reviving interest to the things 
of waking life, it unconsciously loses its grasp of 
what it had been doing in the sleeping state. 
From this it would seem likely that those who 
declare that they never dream, do not really differ 
from the great majority of us who are dreamers 
by any difference of the operations of the mind 
while they are asleep, but rather that they are 
either slow in awaking, so that the mind loses 
remembrance of what it had been doing while 
they slept, or else that they lose their remem- 
brance more quickly than most, owing to some 
difference of mental constitution. It would per- 
haps be curious to observe whether those who say 
they do not dream have any special characteris- 
tics in common, which would serve to explain 
this. The entire subject thus raised of the mind’s 
remembrance of its experiences is a curious and 
interesting one. The common case of temporarily 


torgetting a name, which we painfully search for’ 


in vain, until it suddenly flashes across us while 
we are thinking of something quite different, is 
familiar enough, and yet more singular is the 
ultimate success in recalling a melody, of which 
all or part has escaped us and evaded us for a 
long while. It all goes to show that the mind 
has, stored up within it, recollections of various 
kinds which the will is not always potent enough 
to summon into consciousness, but which some- 
thing (probably some, often unsuspected, associa- 
tion of ideas) accidentally recalls. But we are 
wandering into fields of speculation outside our 
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It is essential, however, to realize that 
dreams have, properly speaking, no being unless 
they can be remembered when we awake. With- 
out this dream cannot be said to have occurred, 
in any sense that is humanly speaking intelligible, 
any more than there can be deemed to be any con- 
tinuity of the ego, or of the individual existence, 
except on the assumption that in the future life 
we are to have remembrance of our being in this. 


Marathi Proverbs....Washburn Hopkins..... New York Evening Post 


Mr. Mainwaring has collected and translated 
under the head of Marathi Proverbs nearly two 
thousand sayings of his chosen people, from 
whom he has gathered them in the course of his 
long missionary labors. India has always been 
the home of proverbs as well as of fables, and the 
two are often united, as in several of the speci- 
mens from this Marathi group. Some of these 
saws are of universal application; others could 
arise only in India, and lose their point else- 
where. “If you kill, kill an elephant; if you rob, 
rob the treasury”—that is, you might as well at- 
tempt a great deed and a great sin as run the 
same risk for smaller profit. The sleeping lion 
of the English proverb is here “Wake not the 
sleeping tiger,’ which was proverbial twenty 
centuries ago as it is to-day. Another proverb of 
antiquity (though the original is not noticed by 
the author) is “The elephant’s footprint includes 
all”—the subordinate’s fame is lost in that of the 
superior. How familiar, again, is this version of 
the “ridiculus mus,” “Excavate a mountain and 
take out a rat”; and how applicable to a certain 
dispute in high quarters, “The hunter is he who 
caught the hare.” Many of the animal proverbs, 
though thoroughly indigenous, read like transla- 
tions: “What is play to the cat is.death to the 
rat”; “He made the stable-door after the bullock 
was stolen”; “A gift-cow—why has it no teeth?” 
(Don’t look a gift-horse in the mouth.) Some 
might have arisen west of India: “Kicking is 
cheap in a gathering of donkeys”; or, “A lame 
cow is prime minister among blind cows.” More 
characteristic are the agricultural proverbs. We 
say “as the tree is bent,” but to the irrigating 
planter of India it is more natural to phrase the 
thought thus, “As the water-course goes, so the 
water will run.” All the famine-distress of the 
country is epitomized in another of these rustic 
sayings: “Always crops and always poverty”; 
that is, however good the crop, the farmer’s habit 
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of borrowing will keep him always poor. He can- 
not lay up against a famine-year. 

To illustrate some of the more remarkable coin- 
cidences of parallel proverbs, we may select the 
adage “zase perave tase ugavate, “As we sow so 
it comes up”; or, “Take the pestle from your own 
eye, then the straw from another's”; or, again, 
the group of sayings like “ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam” “A child’s run extends to its mother,” “A 
chameleon’s run extends to the wall,” and others 
ot the same string. Cut off your nose to spite 
your face appears as “to cut off one’s nose that 
it may be a bad omen.” The Italian says, “In 
a: one ear, out of the other”; the Hindu, “To hear 
with one ear, and let it out of the other.” ‘The 
Spaniard says, “The one-eyed man is king among 
the blind,” which are the exact works of the Mar- 
athi proverb. So, too, “the blind as leader of the 
blind” is found here, as are “to look for a needle 
in the sea,” “Walls have ears,’ “In need the 
friend is tested.” Two to make a quarrel is more 
veiled in “You can’t clap with one hand,” though 
the thought is the same; as it is in our “too 
heavy artillery’ and the Hindu’s “use an axe 
when a finger-nail even is not necessary.” “Beads 
about the neck and the devil in the heart,” says 
the Hindu (who, by the way, knew the rosary 
before the Christian era), “A rosary on the neck, 
but black at heart.” Pope said, “All looks yellow 
to the jaundiced eye.” Yet he was anticipated 
in this sage remark by the Hindu, “To the one 
who has jaundice all appears yellow.” But did 
Cesar say “Teneo te, Africa,” before the Hindu 
woman who has now passed into a proverb “fell 
down and said she was bowing to the sun”? 

Other proverbs employ other illustrations, but 
have the same application: “Cooked rice can be 
tested by one grain” (A straw shows the wind) ; 
“Even figs are bitter to a full stomach” (A full 
stomach loathes the honeycomb); “To cut his 
throat and cure his cough” (Remedy worse than 
disease). Some are almost like our phrase, but 
not self-luminous. Thus, Every light has its own 
shadow, appears as “Under the lamp it is dark” 
(two words in the original, “divyakhali and- 
hera); that is to say, “Even an illustrious man 
has some vice.” The Frenchman’s delicate sneer, 
“In the adversity of our friends there is some- 
thing not displeasing,” is boisterously vulgarized 
in “Our goods are destroyed, our friends laugh,” 
but each reflects its home. Quite enigmatic ap- 
pears the saying, “The buffalo is dead, it gave 
twelve quarts”; till we learn that this is twice 
the usual quantity of milk, and perceive that we 
have to do with a bucolic “de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum.” Another Latin proverb is found in more 
elaborate form, “A poet may have a teacher, but 
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to be a poet is nature” (’s gift, svabhava), while 
our “when at Rome” is generalized in, “When 
among other people, do like them.” Even “vox 
populi vox dei” appears as “An assembly of peo- 
ple is God,” “jani janardana.” To turn to an- 
other French parallel, “honi soit,” we may com- 
pare, “Evil is in front of the evil man.” For the 
phrase “Shakespeare never repeats” there is “we 
boil our rice only once.” 

Mutual-admiration societies are well known in 
India, and are bit off in the succinct adage, “aho 
ripam aho dhvanih,” “What a beauty [you are, 
says the ass to the camel], what a [lovely] vcic 
[you have, replies the complimented camel].” Not 
a few proverbs are ethical and philosophical: De- 
sert your child, but not a refugee; As many char- 
acters as there are individuals (“tot sententiae”’) ; 
What is seen is perishable; What is seen is true 
(Seeing is believing); Practice is better than 
“Vedanta” (better than precept; Under its cloth- 
ing the world is naked; A word to the wise, but all 
night to the fool (“verbum sap.”); At the end 
of effort is God (God helps those who help them- 
selves). Not a bad compliment to the English 
Raj is the saying, now become proverbial, “The 
English rule and salaries are paid promptly.” 

Quite a number of these sententious words rest 
on well-known stories of which they are the epi- 
tome. A traveler asked a wise man how deep 
was the river he had to cross. The scholar an- 
swered correctly, “The average depth is up to the 
knee.” So the traveler began to ford the broad 
stream and in its deep middle was drowned, the 
sage’s answer remaining as a proverb on the mis- 
leading nature of averages. 


Ghosts On Our WarshipS........cecceeecescceecevesess New York Sun 

The newest of American haunted ships is the 
Fern, used thoughout the Spanish war as a sup- 
ply vessel, but now turned over as a practice ship 
to the naval militia of the District of Columbia. 
After the Maine disaster the Fern was the first 
United States vessel to visit Havana; several 
of the injured sailors were taken aboard and two 
of the victims died on her deck. Now it is stated 
that the ship is pervaded by a peculiar and inex- 
plicable mystery. Being an old wooden vessel, she 
never went to sea, before her visit to the Maine’s 
wreck, without carrying a large cargo of rats. 
On her return from Havana, it was noticed that 
the rats were deserting her, singly, or in parties 
of three or four. Little attention was paid to this 
until one night a water-tender, who had been sent 
down into the coal-bunkers, came up trembling 
and white as a sheet. This man, a Maine sur- 
vivor, affirmed that while below he had distinctly 
heard the voice of one of his old shipmates groan- 
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ing. Several officers started down toward the 
coal-bunkers, and, when nearing them, plainly 
heard noises such as the sailor had described. 
As the party went on the sounds grew fainter 
and finally ceased. They are said to have been 
heard since on several occasions. Another Fern 
ghost story is based on the alleged apparition of 
a strange beast that roams about the coal-bunkers, 
and, when any one approaches, takes refuge near 
the propeller shaft. It is described as a shadowy 
creature, somewhat resembling a wildcat, though 
larger, with two big yellow eyes that glare fero- 
ciously out of the darkness. Dogs have been 
taken down to attack this mysterious creature 
several times, but they have fled to the deck in- 
varibly with howls of terror. 

The Coast Survey schooner Eagre, formerly 
Commodore Garner’s yacht Mohawk, is also de- 
clared by the sailors to be haunted. Some twenty 
years ago the Mohawk was lying at anchor off 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, the present naval 
anchorage. The weather was calm and pleas- 
ant, with just enough wind to keep the yacht 
pointing due east, crossways to a gentle tide. 
There was no watch on deck save the sailing 
master, Commodore Garner and his party being 
in the cabin at luncheon. The ship had her star- 
board bow anchor out and both mainsail and stay- 
sail had been left standing. For some unaccount- 
able reason, the Captain hauled aft the main sheet 
and secured it before he went to his dinner. He 
had hardly gone below when a furious squall 
came up. In a moment the yacht was on her 
beam-ends and nearly every one of the merry 
party in the cabin was drowned. Since then, they 
say, the sailing master comes on deck every night, 
precisely at 12, rushes to the main sheet and tries 
frantically to cast it loose and save his vessel. 

Until the old corvette Monongahela was over- 
hauled and reconstructed in 1890, the second room 
of the port side of the vessel had been left vacant 
for three cruises. On the Monongahela there was 
once a one-eyed paymaster with a red beard, who 
was known throughout the navy as one of the 
three or four best story-tellers in the entire ser- 
vice. He was also famous for his love of whisky. 
The former made him a general favorite and the 
latter ultimately brought him to his end. When 
told that he was going to die, he summoned his 
fellow officers to his bedside. “Dear boys,” he 
said, “you have liked me and I leve you for it. 
I’ve often heard you say the wardroom mess 
wouldn’t be a mess at all without me, and so I'll 
tell you what I’m going to do: I'll be around as 
usual in my old room, No. 2, on the port side, so 
that you can’t say, old fellows, that I ever left 
the ship.” More than one veteran seaman wiped 


his eyes two or three days later when the pay- 
master was dropped overboard. Nobody believed 
that if the paymaster came back, as he promised, 
it would be with the intention of annoying any- 
one. But his alleged reappearances caused great 
consternation. They began the day following his 
burial, and years afterward every officer who was 
quartered in No. 2 on the port side of the Mon- 
ongahela’s wardroom sought an early opportunity 
of relinquishing the berth, though few were will- 
ing to admit any ghostly experiences. But among 
the sailors of the ship talk about the paymaster’s 
ghost began within a few weeks of his departure. 
The earliest yarns were spun by the men on duty 
in the storerooms and paymaster’s office. Nearly 
every night they reported that he was seen potter- 
ing round among the ship’s stores and figuring up 
accounts on the desk by the safe. One of the 
men, the Pay Yeoman, was sent to the sick bay. 
His illness was trifling, but he told the doctor 
one morning that his time had surely come, for 
the dead paymaster had stood by his bedside at 
two bells in the middle watch and beckoned him 
away. And, as a matter of fact, he died in a day 
or two. About three months after this happened 
Assistant Paymaster S joined the ship. He 
was a lively young chap. He had no superstitions 
whatever, he said, and cheerfully installed himself 
in room No. 2 on the port side. The evening of 
April 23, 1885, was one of unusual merriment in 
the mess. The ship was homeward bound with a 
fair wind and the Passed-Assistant Paymaster 
was the jolliest man on board. About two hours 
after everybody had turned in the entire ward- 
room was awakened by an unearthly yell, fol- 
lowed by a noise as of a man falling. The officers 
turned out, lights were struck, and there was 
S , doubled over an upset chair and moaning 
unintelligibly. When asked what was the matter 
he pointed to the door of the room. 

“It’s there! It’s there,” he murmured. “What’s 
there, old man?” was the query. “A dead thing. 
A corpse in my berth—one eye and a red beard 
—cold and horrible!” “The moonlight coming in 
through the port woke me,” he continued, after 
a pause. “I was very cold, and at first I thought 
I had a chill. I raised myself upon my elbows 
to get a better view of things. As I moved I 
came in contact with something clammy and 
slimy and ice cold. By the dim light I saw that 
I had a bedfellow—a dead man, his one eye star- 
ing and his red beard tangled with seaweed. The 
thing is there now—lyin in my bed.” The 
officers crowded to the door of No. 2. Nothing 
was found—absolutely nothing, though there is 
a weird tale that they discovered two or three 
small pieces of barnacled seaweed. 
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Folklore About Trees,........ccccccccccccceccecces New York Tribune 


Ghostly forms of antique cowboys are said to be 
seen dangling on moonlight nights from the lower 
branches of the great white oak known since 
Revolutionary times as the “Cowboy Tree,” which 
stands behind Tibbett’s Hill in Spuyten Duyvil. 
Certain it is that the lower branches upon which 
many a marauding cowboy was hanged during 
the Revolutionary War are all dead, as if to prove 
the old belief that limbs upon which criminals 
were executed always died. Storm-beaten and 
weather-worn, its twisted branches, jagged roots 
and thick bark tell of centuries of storm and 
struggle and attest its accredited age, 300 years. 

A “withering glance” indeed must Benedict 
Arnold have cast upon the willow which, lifeless 
and unsightly, remained for many years almost 
opposite West Point, and upon which he is said 
to have bent a parting look when fleeing along 
the river path to the Vulcan, which bore him to 
England—a sure sign, said the superstitious, that 
the glance of a traitor will kill. 

A tree at Babylon, Long Island, is thought to 
have died because Tom Paine, the infidel, once sat 
under it. The historic Villéres pecan tree, near 
New Orleans, never bore fruit after General Pac- 
kenham was wounded and afterward buried be- 
neath it. The oak, sacred of old to Jupiter, has been 
an object of veneration in many lands, and among 
the Druids it was considered a crime to destroy 
one. The famous grove of oaks at Dodona, in 
Greece, remained for 1,600 years a place of wor- 
ship. The rustling of the wings of the sacred 
pigeons in the branches and the whispering of 
the leaves were interpreted by the priests as re- 
sponses to questions propounded to the oracle. A 
superstition still heeded by some old farmers is 
that if the oak sends out its leaves before the 
ash a productive season may be expected, but if 
the ash precedes the oak a cold summer and un- 
productive autumn will follow, hence the follow- 
ing: 

When the oak comes out before the ash, 
You'll have a summer of wet and splash; 


When the ash comes out before the oak, 
You'll have a summer of dust and smoke. 


As a guide to protection in a thunder shower 
an old rhyme says: 


Beware of the oak, it draws the stroke; 
Avoid an ash, it courts a flash; 
Creep under a thorn, it will save you from harm, 


Next to the oak in importance with the people 
of the North was the ash tree, which represented 


the great Earth Tree Yggdrasil, whose branches » 


reached heaven and whose roots touched the 


nether world, while the dew from its leaves gave” 


life to all animate nature. The ash ‘always 


been associated with many superstitions. The 
even leaved ash was wont to bring luck if invoked 
in these words: 

Even ash, I dv thee pluck, 

Hoping thus i» meet good luck; 


If no luck I get from thee, 
I shall wish thee on a tree. 


The Icelanders will not burn ash for firewood, 
because they believe that those who sit about such 
a fire will become enemies. From an old tradition 
comes the following: 

Burn ash wood green, 
‘Tis fire for a queen; 


Burn ash wood sear, 
’Twill make a man swear. 


“Thunder nor fierce lightning harmes the bay,” 
says an old poem, and the withering of the bay 
leaves was considered an omen of impending evil 
and a certain presage of death. The bay tree is 
said to revive frequently, when apparently dead, 
and from this it has been at times regarded as an 
emblem of the Resurrection. The sweet bay tree, 
or laurel, was sacred to Apollo, and in both Egypt 
and Rome its leaves were used to decorate the 
victors in games or in war. These leaves are 
much used now in the culinary art, the practice 
having been borrowed from the French. The 
cypress, which is regarded by us as an emblem 
of mourning and death, has been from ancient 
times associated with births, marriages and re- 
joicings in the East. In the Grecian Archipelago 
when a daughter was born a grove of cypress 
trees was planted by her father as her future 
portion, a dowry which increased with her years. 
These groves were known as “daughters’ dowers.” 
The yew tree in all times, from the early days of 
the Egyptians to the later civilization of England, 
has been esteemed asa mourning emblem. Branches 
of the yew were carried over the dead by the 
mourners in England many years ago and were 
thrown into the grave beneath the coffin. “To 
dream of a mango tree in bloom,” say the Brah- 
mins, “portends good news; in fruit, rich pres- 
ents.” On St. Catherine’s Day love charms may 
be worked with sprigs of myrtle; and the luckiest 
tree or plant for all the year is the myrtle. In 
some parts of England it was a custom for the 
farmers, attended by their workmen, to repair 
to the orchards with pitchers of cider, and there 
encircling the best bearing apple tree of each 
drink the following toast several times: 

Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 

Whence thou may’st bud, 

And whence thou may’st blow, 

And whence thou may’st bear apples enow! 
Hats full! Caps full! 


Bushel, bushel sacks full! 
And my pockets full, too! Huzzah! 
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Superstitions from Central Georgia’ 


By RoLanp STEINER. 
i ) ll 


——Negroes say that all animals can see spirits 
at night. 
Negroes contend that hogs can see the 
wind; some maintain that all animals can do so. 
If one is riding at night and feels a warm 
current of air on his face, negroes say that a 
spirit is passing by. 
If you are walking or riding along, and see 
a mist rising from the ground, it is a sign of the 
presence of spirits. “ 
Dogs frequently “run” spirits at night, but 
spirits will whip a dog, unless the dog has dew- 
claws. When the dog sees a spirit, he will come 
back whining and get behind you. The dog does 
not wish to fight a spirit if he can help it. I have 
hunted coons and opossums at night with negroes, 
and, when the dogs kept running and did not see 
anything, the negroes “quit” and went home, say- 
ing the dogs were running spirits. 
Horseshoes, when nailed on doors or posts 
for good luck, are placed with the round part up- 
permost. No witch or evil spirit can enter when 
they are so nailed. 
When a negro is going from you, and you 
call him, making it necessary for him to retrace 
his steps, he will make a cross-mark X in the 
path and spit on it for good luck. 
If you meet a stranger in the road, you 
must turn round, make a cross-mark, and slightly 
change your direction, for good luck. 
If the right shoestring becomes accidental- 
ly untied, it is a sign that a woman is talking 
good about you; if the left shoestring, that a 
woman is talking evil. To prevent the evil, make 
a cross-mark, put your foot on the mark, and re- 
tie the string. 
Negroes keep other negroes from getting 
over a rail fence by sprinkling powder or grave- 
yard dirt on the rail. 
It is bad luck to sweep the dirt out of a 
house at night; sweep it up into a corner and 
sweep out in the daytime. If obliged to sweep it 
out at night, take a coal of fire and throw it first 
in front of you. 
Never let the moon shine on fresh meat; 
it brings bad luck. 
To pin bad luck, drive a rusty nail in the 
front doorstep. 
If a negro sees a pin, and picks it up with 
the point to him, it is blunt luck; he will walk 
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about in order to take it point toward him, and 
then it is sharp luck. 

To see a butterfly, catch it and bite off the 
head, you will have a new dress the color of the 
butterfly. 

In sitting in front of the fire, if the fire pops 
on you, you are sure to get new clothes. 

If the fire pops with a blowing noise, it is 
a sign that there is going to be a fuss in the 
family. 














When a peacock screams, it is a sign of 
rain. 





When a hog squeals, it is a sign of cold 
weather. 

When a whip-poor-will cries, it is a sign 
of warm, clear weather. There is no more frost. 
When a yellow-hammer sings, it is a sign 
of warm weather. 

The cooing of a turtle-dove is a sign of 
warm, clear weather. 

When woodpeckers come in the spring, it 
is a sign of warm weather. Woodpeckers come 
south by night, and go north by day. 

When birds come in numbers around the 
house, it is a sign of freezing weather. 

When an alligator bellows, it is a sign of 
rain within twenty-four hours. 

All things that grow out of the ground, 
such as peas, corn, and the like, must be planted 
in the increase of the moon, from new to full; all 
things that mature in the ground, like potatoes, 
must be planted in the decrease or waste of the 
moon, from full to new. 

Plant watermelons when the Zodiac points 
to the heart, as the best of the melon is the heart. 
When your left nostril itches, it is a sign 
that some man whom you have never seen is com- 
ing to your house. When your right nostril 
itches, some woman whom you have never seen 
is coming. 

When your eye quivers, it is a sign you are 
going to cry about something. 

When your left eye jumps, it is a sign that 
you are going to see some trouble. 

To wear one earring on the ear next a 
weak eye will give good eyesight. ~ 

An iron ring about the wrist will give 
strength. 

A leather string tied about the wrist cures 
rheumatism. 

A flannel rag round the wrist will cure the 
pain in the arm. 
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Wit and Humor of the Press” 


——Mrs. J. Brassey Pushe—I confess I’m dy- 
ing to get my daughter married. The Brute— 
Er—what other inducements do you offer? 

In the Dining-car—‘“Isn’t it delightful to be 
dining together without a chaperon?” “I should 
say so! Marriage is certainly a great economy.” 
“Do you think this parcel well enough tied 
to trust going in the van?” asked a passenger for 
the South of a porter on the Highland line. 
“Weel, I'll see,” answered the porter, dropping 
the parcel with a bang. “She'll get that here, 
an’ she'll get that at the junction”—giving it 
another drop—‘“an’ she’ll get that at Perth’— 
giving it a shake which scattered the contents 
over the platform. “Weel, if she be going farther 
than Perth, she’ll no’ do whatever.” 
Tommy—Pop, what is vulgar ostentation ? 
Tommy’s Father—Vulgar ostentation, my son, is 
the display made by people who have more money 
to do it with than we have ourselves. 

He (bitterly)—You have a heart of adam- 
ant. She (coyly)—A few diamonds might make 
some impression. ; 
Percy—Have you ever loved before? 
Edith—No, Percy! I have often admired men— 
for their strength, courage, beauty, intelligence, 
or something like that! but with you, Percy, it is 
all love—nothing else! 

“Tommy,” said a father to his precocious 
five-year-old son and heir, “your mother tells me 
she gives you pennies to be good. Do you think 
that is right?” “Of course it is,” replied Tommy ; 
“you certainly don’t want me to grow up and be 
good for nothing, do you?” 

At at country féte a conjurer was perform- 
ing the old trick of producing eggs from a hat, 
when he remarked to a little boy: “Your mother 
can’t get eggs without hens, can she?” “Of course 
she can!” replied the lad. “Why, how is that?” 
asked the conjurer. “She keeps ducks,” replied 
the boy, amidst roars of laughter. 

Clerk—You can’t get these boots on. You 
should try a size larger. O’Rafferty—Niver do 
yez moind. Oi’ll be able to get thim on afther Oi 
wear thim a toim or two. 

“T got a letter from my brother George this 
morning, and he is in a disgraceful state.” “My 
goodness! What’s he been doing?” “Traveling 
in Kentucky.” 

The clergyman’s little boy was spending 
the afternoon with the bishop’s children. “At the 
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rectory,” he said, “we’ve got a hen that lays an 
egg every day.” “Pooh!” said Master Bishop, 
“my father lays a foundation stone once a 
week.” 





Cassidy (reading)—Th’ divil! Rooshia, 
France, Garminy, Austria, and Italy are going to 
pitch in and lick England. Costigan—They hod 
better attind to their own dom business and let 
the Oirish attind to theirs! 

Jack—I hear you lost a lot of money on 
Wall street while you were drunk? Tom—I 
wasn’t drunk, but the stocks I bought took a drop 
too much. 

Conjurer (pointing to a large cabinet)— 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to exhibit 
my concluding trick. I would ask any lady in the 
company to step on the stage and stand in this 
cupboard. I will then close the door. When I 
open it again the lady will have vanished with- 
out leaving a trace behind. Gentleman in Front 
Seat (aside to his wife)—I say, old woman, do 
me a favor and step up. 

——Jones—Curry is an awful unfortunate fel- 

low. Jackson—That so? Jones—Yes; he snores 
so loud that he always wakes the baby, then the 
baby cries so loud he wakes Curry, so they have 
to walk together. 
Mrs. Hix—I don’t take any stock in these 
faith cures brought about by the laying on of 
hands. Mrs. Dix—Well, I do; I cured my little 
boy of the cigarette habit in that way. 

—Mrs. Younghusband—it’s awful to think of 
that poor tramp being picked up dead on Christ- 
mas day. Younghusband—I can just imagine 
how you feel, my dear, but perhaps he wasn't 
the one you gave that mince pie to. 

— Curious Old Lady—How did you come to 
this, poor man? Convict—I was drove to it, lady. 
Curious Old Lady—Were you, really? Convict— 
Yes, they brung me in the van, as usual. 

“Tf I say,” said the teacher, “‘the pupil 
loves his teacher,’ what sort of a sentence is 
that?” “Sarcastic,” said the boy. 

The Irishman was painting his barn, and 
he was hurrying his work with all his strength 
and speed. “What are you in such a hurry for, 
Murphy?” asked a spectator. “Sure, I want to 
get through before me paint runs out,” was the 


reply. 

















Grogan—An was yure wife sea-sick on the 
boat? Kelley—Was she sick! She was thot bad 
she couldn’t kape anything on her stomach except 
her hands. 
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Treasure Trove: Old —_— Recalled 


FRO BeeO es FarCitell 00: M16 WOT IG soos sc ciccccdececccivceccssccncesssees coved Caroline Norton 


My beautiful! my beautiful! that standest meekly by, 

With thy proudly arch’d and glossy neck, and dark and fiery eye, 

Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy wingéd speed; 

I may not mount on thee again—thou’rt sold, my Arab steed! 

Fret not with that impatient hoof—snuff not the breezy wind, 

The farther that thou fliest now, so far am I behind: 

The stranger hath thy bridle rein—thy master hath his gold— 
Fleet-limbed and beautiful, farewell; thou’rt sold, my steed, thou’rt sold. 


Farewell! those free, untired limbs full many a mile must roam, 

To reach the chill and wintry sky which clouds the stranger’s home; 
Some other hand, less fond, must now thy corn and bread prepare, 
The silky mane, I braided once, must be another’s care! 

The morning sun shall dawn again, but never more with thee on; 
Shall I gallop through the desert paths, where we were wont to be; ; 
Evening shall darken on the earth, and o’er the sandy plain 

Some other steed with slower step shall bear me home again. 


Yes, thou must go! the wild, free breeze, the brilliant sun and sky, 
Thy master’s home, from all of these my exiled one must fly; 

Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, thy stepbecome less fleet, 
And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck thy master’s hand to meet. 

Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye, glancingbright; 

Only in sleep shall I hear again that step so firm and light; 

And when I raise my dreaming arm to check or cheer thy speed, 
Then must I, starting, wake to feel—thou’rt sold, my Arab steed! 


Ah! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel hand may chide, 

Till foam wreaths lie, like crested waves, along thy panting side 
And the rich blood that’s in thee swells, in thy indignant pain, 

Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, may count each started vein. 
Will they ill use thee? If I thought—but no, it cannot be, 

Thou art so swift, yet easy curbed; so gentle, yet so free; 

And yet, if haply, when thou’rt gone, my lonely heart shall yearn, 
Can the hand which casts thee from it now command thee to return? 


Return! alas! my Arab steed! what shall thy master do, 

When thou, who wast his all of joy, hast vanish’d from his view? 

When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and through the gathering tears, 
Thy bright form, for a moment, like the false mirage appears; 

Slow and unmounted shall I roam, with weary step alone, 

Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, thou oft hast borne me on; 
And sitting down by that green well, I’ll pause and sadly think, 

“Tt was here he bowed his glossy neck when last I saw him drink!” 


“When last I saw thee drink!”—Away! the fever’d dream is o’er— 
I could not live a day, and know that we should meet no more! 
They tempted me, my beautiful! for hunger’s power is strong, 
They tempted me, my beautiful! but I have loved too long. 

Who said that I had given thee up? who said that thou wast sold? 
’Tis false—’tis false! my Arab steed! I fling them back their gold! 
Thus, thus, I leap upon thy back, and scour the distant plains; 
Away! who overtakes us now shall claim thee for his pains! 





Ie ido dc sta sos dbnecerksoteribracineedrecieeeeesienteeesreceseunibieeroenseeinNaneTé From a Volume of /rish Verse 
Show me a sight Faix, an’ a fut, 
Bates for delight : : Perfect of cut, : 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it. Peepin’ to put an end to all doubt in us. 
Oh, no! That there’s a sight 
Nothin’ you’ll show Bates for delight ; ; ; 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it. 
' Look at her there— Oh, no! 
Night in her hair, Nothin’ you'll show 


The blue ray of day from her eye laughin’ out on us! Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 











TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 


See! the lamb’s wool 
Turns coarse and dull 
By them soft, beautiful, weeshy white hands of her. 


Down goes her heel, 
Roun’ runs the wheel, 
Purrin’ wid pleasure to take the commands of her. 


Then show me a sight 
Bates for delight 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it. 


Oh, no! 
Nothin’ you'll show 
Acquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


Talk of three Fates 
Seated on sates, 
Spinnin’ an’ shearin’ away till they’ve done for me. 


You may want three 
For your massacree, 
But one fate for me, boys, an’ only the one for me. 


An’ 
Isn’t that fate 
Pictured complate, 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it? 


Oh, no! 
Nothin’ you'll show 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


ine kcbacae buen nrecsensemresssnieunee Townsend Haines 


I once knew a ploughman—Bob Fletcher, by name, 

Who was old, and was ugly, and so was his dame; 

Yet per lived quite contented and free from all 
Strife, 

Bob Fletcher—the ploughman—and Judy, his wife. 


As the morn streaked the east, and the night fled 


way, 
They would rise from their slumber refreshed for 
the day; 
And the song of the lark as it rose on the gale, 
Found Bob at the plough and his wife at the pail. 


A neat little cottage, in front of a grove, 

Where their morning of life was devoted to love. 
Was the solace of age, and to them doubly dear, 
As it summoned the past with a smile or a tear. 


Each tree had its thought and the vow could impart, 

That mingled in youth, the warm wish of the heart; 

The thorn was still there and the blossoms it bore, 

— song from its top seemed the same as be- 
ore. 


When the curtain of night over nature was spread, 

And Bob had returned from his plough to his shed, 
Like the dove on her nest, he reposed from all care 
If his wife and his youngsters contented were there. 


I have passed by his door, when the evening was 


gray, 
And the hill and the landscape were fading away, 
And have heard from the cottage with grateful 
surprise, 
The voice of thanksgiving like incense arise. 
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And I thought on the proud, who regarded with 
scorn 

The neat little cottage, the grove and the thorn; 

And felt how delusive the tinsels of life ; 

Compared to contentment—like Bob and his wife. 


i Rivsovccesncccdansenasciccotareeseemeend Alfred Tennyson 


I come from haunts of coot and hern— 
I make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


_ 


steal by lawns and grassy plots; 
I slide by hazel covers; 

move the sweet forget-me-nots 
‘Lhat grow for happy lovers. 


_— 


—_ 


slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 
make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandv shallows. 


_ 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In bramble wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses. 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 
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The Sketch Book: Character in Outline - 


ROPONIR .icvcintsveessesdesecenescondsenevesees London Academy 


He asked for a match, which should, in the fit- 
ness of things (common decency, even!), have 
been denied him severely, but was not denied 
him; and, for the little comedy that followed, 
there is one who, realizing everything, bears his 
responsibility lightly, nor can find it in his heart 
to be other than grateful exceedingly (to himself 
by example—the condemned match his!) and 
most impenitently glad. 

The cigaretted, but matchless, was seven, per- 
haps—perhaps eight; his smaller companion, six. 
The owner of the match that changed hands is 
—well, never mind old enough to know 
better! The attenuation of the cigarette, maybe, 
influenced him. It was such a cigarette as in 
Piccadilly or Bond street you may see in neat 
crimson boxes, labeled “Ladies’,” and_ possibly 
“Scented”: in less notable thoroughfares cigar- 
ettes of such narrow dimensions are to be seen 
in packets of six (is it ten?), in the windows of 
shops trading comprehensively in tobacco, sweets, 
newspapers (the like and unlike), at a penny a 
packet! Whatever the poison enwrapped in the 
meagre roll, its proportions were infinitesimal. 
So much excuse had the match-giver. . . . 
But excuse ? It was not the poison, but 
the principle—and, there! he hugs himself, mak- 
ing and seeking no excuse whatsover. A favor 
was asked of him, he granted it regally—nay, 
more, giving quickly, he gave twice. 

Seven, then, the asker, holding cigarette and 
match securely in one hand, took Six by the other, 
and led him to a dcorway close by. Into the re- 
cess Seven pushed Six with some energy, and 
then, putting his head out, looked up and down 
the street. All was safe, it seemed. The giver of 
the match, as an accomplice, evidently “counted” 
no longer. Nothing was to be feared from him, 
it was plain—so do sinners commit themselves! 
—and he was suffered to look on undisturbed. 

“Now,” said Seven. 

Six looked pale but determined—as one who has 
made up his mind and will see something through. 

“Put it in y’ mouth,” said Seven. “Not that 
end, silly! Don’tch see the silver tip?” 

“Aw-right,” said Six. 

Seven struck the match in a workmanlike way, 
shading the flame at once with his cupped hands. 
Oh, but Seven was experienced! And oh, but the 
match-giver was hardened, to have looked on un- 
moved—unmoving rather let us say—at the in- 
famy ! 





“Draw,” said Seven authoritatively. 
“Draw ?” said Six doubtfully. 
“Yus, dror it, y’ silly!” 

Six drew. 


“That’s right,” said Seven. “You'll do. Dror 
again. That’s better. Now spit!” 
The Klondyke Terror......... C. Lang Neil......... Windsor Magazine 


Nothing draws together the outcasts of civiliza- 
tion more quickly than the announcement of the 
“breaking out” of a rush to a new goldfield. ‘The 
more outlandish the spot where the precious metal 
has cropped up, the more favorable it is to the 
workings of the murderous villains who flock 
there, not to dig for gold, but to steal it by force 
from these whose hardihood and perseverance 
have been rewarded by anything like a substantial 
slice of luck. Thanks to the prompt and vigorous 
action of the Canadian Government in organizing 
the Northwest Territory Mounted Police, the 
Klondyke has been kept in this respect the clean- 
est of all mining districts. In Dawson City to- 
day a miner may safely carry about any amount 
of gold without the slightest fear of attack. At 
the same time, close over the border of the gold 
district flourished for a time perhaps the blackest 
character who ever disgraced even a mining camp 
with his presence. 

Soapy Smith was no chicken at the game, 
either. Colorado miners had long since had rea- 
son to know this, and there was also but little 
sorrow when he forsook the sunny clime of 
California to turn his attention to the ice-bound 
Alaskan mines, or, I should rather say, to the 
Alaskan miners, for Soapy found more paying 
occupation than digging and washing frozen 
lumps of earth. In fact, he took good care never 
to enter the actual gold-bearing district. His 
plans were laid, and his hauls brought off 
amongst the “green” hands going up to Dawson, 
or, more frequently still, from those returning 
to civilized parts laden with such dust and nug- 
gets as they had managed to accumulate. Had he 
crossed the border which divides British from 
American Alaska he would have had to measure 
himself against the Northwest Territory Police, 
one of the finest forces in the world, its every 
member being a picked man, strong and fearless, 
and especially calculated to deal with such as he 
—to the death. 

Nominally, Soapy Smith’s occupation was the 
keeping of a drinking and gambling saloon at 
Skagway, which in itself was a paying concern. 
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Needless to say, play was not always “on the 
straight,” and the major part of the winnings 
went into the pockets of Soapy, Slim Jim, Bowers, 
Jackson, or Tripp, the last four being the mem- 
bers of his gang. At such times as the miners 
seemed disinclined for drink and high play, Soapy 
devised other little schemes for emptying their 
exchequers and swelling his own. Thus, when 
American military enthusiasm was at fever heat, 
just before the contest with Spain, Soapy an- 
nounced that he was commissioned to enroll re- 
cruits for a well-known captain’s company of ir- 
regular horse for Cuban service. Applicants 
called at the store in numbers. They were shown 
into an anteroom and invited to undress for the 
doctor’s examination, which was conducted in the 
adjoming apartment. Whilst the examination 
by the sham doctor (a member of the gang) took 
place, another examination was carried on in the 
cloak-room—namely, that of the pockets in the 
clothing, which were cleared of all the valuables 
they contained. , 

Soapy made quite a good thing out of this 
whilst it lasted, for his reputation prevented any 
of his victims from returning to reclaim their 
money or endeavoring to fix the theft upon him. 
The game was, however, soon blown, and ap- 
plicants for admission to this very irregular body 
of horse ceased to come in. Another of his 
coups bore quite a ridiculous, as well as a serious 
aspect, and is further worth telling to show the cool 
heartlessness of the man. A clergyman came one 
day to Soapy and solicited a subscription for the 
local hospital. At first the scamp was dumb- 
struck at the mere idea of being asked to help in 
anything good or respectable. The parson pro- 
ceeded a trifle nervously to point out what a great 
help his name at the head of the list would be, 
seeing that no one for very shame could refuse to 
give if even Soapy Smith had contributed. 

“Well,” after an instant’s thought, said Soapy, 
“I guess I'll do you the turn for once. Put me 
down for fifty dollars, and when you’ve been 
round, come back and tell how much good it’s 
done you.” 

Delighted beyond measure at his unexpected 
success, the minister departed, and did a hard but 
successful day’s work amongst the returned min- 
ers and others. Faithful to his word he came 
back to tell Soapy of his good fortune. 

“Well, what luck, parson?” queried Soapy. 

“Six thousand dollars. Not a bad day’s work, 
thanks to you, eh?” 

“No, not so bad; just hand it over.” And quick 
as lightning Soapy’s revolver covered the head 
of the man of peace. 

This time it was the parson’s turn to be dumb- 
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struck. There was no alternative; and all his 
pleading and expostulation proving useless, the 
six thousand dollars were transferred to Soapy’s 
pockets. 

“Good-day. You're the best collector I ever 
had, parson,” said the cool villain, as very shame- 
facedly the preacher passed out of the doorway, 
a sadder, and possibly a wiser, man. 

Retribution may come slowly, but its advent is 
sure. Soapy Smith’s luck at last took a turn. 
The inhabitants of Skagway thought it about time 
to take active measures when no less than four- 
teen lives formed the toll he had taken from 
amongst returned miners who had refused to part 
quietly with the results of their toil and hard- 
ships in the Klondyke. He met with his first 
check in May, 1897. At 11 p. m., on the 2ist of 
that month, W. J. Partridge, better known as 
Sailor Bill, and Frank Slavin, the ex-prizefighter, 
arrived at Skagway on board the steamship Athe- 
nion, en route for Dawson City. Slavin knew the 
place, and warned his companion that it was the 
roughest town he had ever been in. Partridge 
loaded his two .450 Colt’s revolvers. Giving 
Slavin one, he kept the other himself and turned 
in for the night. Slavin went ashore, and Sailor 
Bill saw no more of him till at breakfast next 
morning the steward rushed in, exclaiming, “For 
God’s sake come quickly to your friend’s cabin; 
there’s going to be a row!” 

Sailor Bill sprang up, and found Slavin and 
Soapy Smith standing, facing each other with 
revolvers presented. On seeing Partridge, Soapy 
said, “Your partner here owes me two hundred 
and fifty dollars I won of him last night. Are you 
going to pay me? If not, I guess I feel sore 
about it, and shall riddle the two of you.” Duck- 
ing low, Sailor Bill ran in and knocked the re- 
volver out of his hand. Under cover of Slavin’s 
weapon Soapy was then escorted off the boat, 
threatening the while what he and his gang would 
do as soon as Slavin and Sailor Bill came ashore. 





Human Nature in MQine,.....0.ccceeeceeerseecees Lewiston Journal 

I was right behind a load of pressed hay the 
other day on one of the Maine country roads. I 
was in a cutter, and was in a hurry to get to some 
place and back with a piece of news, so as to 
catch the train. But of all the bedizzle, bedazzle 
drivers that ever teamed a pair with a load that 
driver was the most aggravating. He wouldn’t 
turn out. He paid no attention to whooping of 
expostulation except to turn around on the load 
and gaze at me meditatively. According to his 
notion, pressed hay had the right of way that 
day. Finally he yelled back: “Ain’t no use for ye 
tv holler. They ain’t bruk out this ro’d very well, 
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and I ain’t goin’ to resk throwin’ a pair o’ hosses.” 
And he hunched up his back and proceeded on his 
slow and careful way, throwing copious ejacula- 
tions of tobacco juice first to one side on the white 
snow and then to the other. After some time a 
sled with a double team was seen coming toward 
us and I wondered what would happen. 

Both drew near. When the noses of the horses 
nearly touched both pulled up. Neither made a 
move to turn out. 

“Hullo, Jote,” said the driver of the other team 
jovially. 

“Hullo, Si,” said my kind and good friend, not 
so jovially. 

“Ain’t ye goin’ to give me half the ro’d?” 

“I dunno’s I want any more’n what belongs 
to me by good rights.” 

“Wal, ye ain’t turned out very much ’s I can 
see from where I set.” 

“Don’t see no signs of your turnin’ over in the 
gutter either.” 

The jovial man laughed a little and craned his 
neck around to get a glimpse of the champing 
livery steed that I was trying to control. 

“Ain't no hurry, be ye?” he asked with a grin. 

I of course told him that I wouldn’t go past 
on any consideration, as I was out simply for the 
air. ‘Then he crossed his legs, settled himself 
comfortably on a bag of meal, and said to the 
other driver, who sat looking at him sullenly: 

“Putty good span ye’re drivin’ there, Jote.” 

“Oh, I driv’ worse ones,” said the driver con- 
servatively. 

“Old man that keeps the store was talkin’ the 
other day about gettin’ another team.” 

“I'd like to sell these mighty well,” said my 
dear friend, pricking up his ears. “I’ve got more 
hoss kind ’n I want this winter.” 

“Can ye recommend ’em?” 

“They ain’t a better pair o’ hosses goes out 
over this ro’d to the railroad station. I don’t 
ever have a mite o’ trouble with ’em round the 
cars, and they eat up their feed clean, and it 
don’t take no time at all to put flesh on ’em. I 
b’'lieve they’re just what the old man would like. 
Wish you’d speak to him about the matter.” 

“T will, I will, Jote.” 

“They're good actin’ in every way. You can 
tell him that.” 

“How. do they do in the snow, case ye want 
to turn out when ye meet a team? Same’s this 
case, f’r instance?” 

“Why, they’re reg’lar kittens,’ exclaimed Jote 
enthusiastically. He pulled up the reins. “Look 
here,” he cried, “Tchk, tchk, hi-whoo-o-op, get 
out er there.” 

The next minute he had his horses into the 
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ditch up to their bellies in the snow. Then he 
pulled them up. 

“See how they stand?” he cried pointing down 
at them with his whip. “Jest as I said, jest like 
kittens.” 

The other driver gathered up his reins. 
road was clear. 

“Master fine-acting pair of hosses, Jote,” he 
said. Then he huddupped to his team and went 
sailing past, yelling back over his shoulder, 
“Much obliged to ye, Jote, for turnin’ out. I 
didn’t ask for more ’n half the road. I for- 
got to tell ye that though the old man had been 
talkin’ about another team, he had found one 
that jest suited, and traded. So long.” 

And while Jote was saying things I got past 
too. 


The 





Joe's Break.......... Reginald Banfield Chase......... Short S'ories 


Joe lay awake almost the whole night before, 
thinking about it. He had reached old age with- 
out one experience that could be called a crisis 
in all his humdrum country life. If lofty aspira- 
tion be a virtue and the antithesis of virtue be 
vice, then must Joe be placed in the category of 
the vicious, for all his days he had meekly ac- 
cepted the allotment of the Fates, carefully avoid- 
ing anything like an altercation with the strong- 
minded spinsters. Now that he had decided, late 
in life, that a momentous step must be taken, 
there had been weeks and weeks of fluctuating be- 
tween courage and miserable despair before he 
could stiffen his nerve up to action. 

It was not that he feared the result, for no 
change could be much worse than his present 
condition. It was the “vis inertiz.” His mind 
had grown rigid in the habit of doing nothing 
unless he was told, and now he must take the in- 
itiative himself, which demands immeasurably 
greater muscle than to meet a situation that is 
forced on you. 

No wonder then that Joe’s heart beat fast and 
his old knees trembled more than usual next 
morning as he slouched through the deep dust 
on the road to his work. He had resolved that 
this day should end his slavery, but he knew that 
he would hesitate at the last moment and try to 
put it off again, and he knew too well that if 
another evening found the work still undone it 
meant days and nights of despair at his own 
cowardice—for months, perhaps years—before he 
could nerve himself again. He felt a sort of sick- 
ness at the stomach and almost wished he had 
never thought of liberty. 

All the morning he toiled in the brickyard. 
The sky stretched over him like a blanket of blue 
fire, the yellow ground poured back the heat, 
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and the roaring kilns contributed their share. 
Joe’s throat was leathery, but he was used to that; 
there was no stopping to get a drink during work 
hours. He got many a cuff and insult, though, 
for he was old and slow—two defects that the 
boss could not condone, though had it not been 
for these shortcomings and his failing eyesight 
—Joe was more than half blind—he would never 
have come to slaving out his old age here in 
Murphy’s brickyard for two miserly meals a day 
and a bed in a leaky old shanty. 

Dinner time came, the dreaded hour of action, 
and with it came the anticipated struggle with 
himself. Every imaginable excuse bobbed up. He 
was feeble and excited to-day; he would feel 
stronger to-morrow. He knew this was a lie, for 
the longer he waited the sicker he became. It 
was so hot and dusty, he would get a sunstroke 
inside of a mile—surely the country road was no 
hotter than this quivering brickyard. But there 
were so many of the hands around to-day, and to 
his filmy eyes they all seemed to be watching him; 
in fact, Murphy was just saying to his foreman, 
“Look ut him now, he ain’t atin’ a bite. It’s auld 
age, I tell ye. I tought the auld fool was goin’ 
to drop over an’ croak a couple o’ toimes the 
marnin’. You've gutter drive him like a dog now, 
Moike, or he’ll loaf on yer. He’s auld enough to 
die, arnyhow, an’ it’s small loss he’d be to the 
yard, though he do know his job pooty well.” 

Now, if there is any form of words that ex- 
presses the very quintessence of heartless selfish- 
ness it is this, that a fellow-being is old enough 
to die. He may love the world never so dearly, 
and its people and its passions, but these have no 
more time for him; let him get out of their way 
and be forgotten! Joe pretended not to hear. He 
took a mouthful of food and turned away his head 
so that Murphy might not see the piteous twisting 
of his eyebrows, for he was very old and helpless. 

But the brutal words dissolved his last doubt. 
He must be free, and if he was old enough to die 
there was no time to lose. He looked about him 
long but stealthily. The other employees of the 
yard had left him and were smoking their pipes 
under one of the sheds. ‘They could not see him 
—he knew where they were by the voices—and 
he was glad, for there were no friends whom he 
could trust among the hands. Murphy and the 
foreman, too, had disappeared. Everything was 
favorable. 

A sort of delirium swirled up in his brain when 
he found himself actually moving toward the 
gate. It was so astonishing, so improbable that 
he—old Joe—Blindy Joe, as the village boys 
called him—should be making a break like this, 
just beginning to assert his rights at the end of 
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his life. His mind seemed to be a spectator 
watching his body from a distance. 

Straight toward the gate he trudged, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left. As he passed 
the last kiln the impulse was strong to break 
into a run, but he restained himself, for it might 
attract attention. He had never noticed before 
what an immense distance it was from the sheds 
to the road. Suddenly there loomed up right in 
the middle of the gateway the figure of a man, 
short, stocky-built and strong. Blind though he 
was, Joe knew that it was his employer, Murphy. 

“What the hull ” began the boss in his full, 
round brogue, but Joe waited for no more. The 
years of accumulated misery and resentment 
seemed to explode like gunpowder in his brain. 
Violence was against his nature, but he was doing 
unnatural things to-day. Mustering all his 
strength he rushed forward and sent the Irishman 
rolling over and over in the dirt, then ran down 
the white staring road, each foot throwing up 
a separate cloud of dust behind him. 

The air that rustled the cornfields along the 
road was different from any he had ever breathed 
before. It smelled and tasted of freedom. There 
was a breezy largeness in earth and sky new to 
the worn old toiler. For a little while he felt free 
as the puffy white cloud which he could dimly 
see steering across the blue. He ran for a quarter 
of a mile without stopping, then a sharp pain in 
his side from the unwonted gait brought him to a 
stand, panting. 

He looked up and down the road. Not a living 
thing was visible to his eyes, but in the direction 
of the brickyard the footfalls of a galloping horse 
could be heard rapidly approaching. Joe was 
always one of those unheroic ones whose timid 
noses scent failure in the first whiff of opposition. 
He had expected pursuit in a vague way, but the 
actual sound of it, instead of spurring him on, 
made his heart sink, and his knees began to shake 
again violently, which frightened him still more, 
for he could scarcely walk. He managed to totter 
forward a few rods further, when something in 
the road- ahead of him brought him to a halt 
again. It looked like a horse and wagon, and 
being a fugitive Joe feared every one. A little 
nearer and he saw it was one of the yard wagons. 
Still worse, it was Finnegan, the foreman, re- 
turning from the store with a load of feed. 

Here, then, was to be the end of his dream. 
Years of vague longing, weeks of preparation, 
were to wind up in miserable instantaneous fail- 
ure. “I knowed it,” his heart kept saying bit- 
terly, “I knowed I could never do anythin’. It 
was foolishness to try it.” The breadth and depth 
of earth and sky were contracting around him 
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dizzily, oppressively. Instead of the big, free 
world he was now in a narrow road. That rail 
fence along the sides would have been no obstacle 
in his younger days, but he never even thought 
of attempting it now. His mind was half par- 
alyzed in the grasp of one thought—that he must 
go back to the yard to die a slave, and he had 
never lived! 

Finnegan recognized Joe and sprung from his 
wagon. At the same moment the pursuing horse 
clattered up with Murphy, dust-covered and 
furious, riding bareback. The employer’s voice 
trembled with rage as he strode toward the fugi- 
tive, brandishing+the butt of a cowhide whip, 
curses spouting from his mouth like sewage from 
an overcharged culvert. He was a powerful man, 
and dangerous when angered. 

“You dash-dashed dash of a dashin’ dash!” he 
screamed; “you will knock me down, will yer? 
Tek that!” The loaded whip-butt landed heavily 
between Joe’s eyes. The prisoner made not a 
sound nor moved. He seemed stunned, but it 
was not so. He always took his medicine in si- 
lence. The jaw quivered a little, perhaps, and the 
brows twisted up with physical pain, yet he stood 
staring blindly before him. 

“You'll gi’ me the shlip, wull yer?” and down 
came the deadly weapon again. 

“Don’t kill um, Pat,” remonstrated the foreman. 
He was holding Joe, though the old fellow made 
no attempt to escape. In truth, he could not have 
taken a step had he wished, with knees rocking 
so. But Murphy struck again. 

‘lhe third blow scored the limit. Breathing a 
low moan—the first sound he had made—Joe col- 
lapsed in a heap and meekly died, with his face 
in the deep dust at Finnegan’s feet. 

Done to Murphy? Nothing, to be sure. Oh! 
if anybody had been mean enough to report the 
matter I suppose he would have been fined. Cer- 
tainly he could have been hanged for killing a 
man, but nobody said he killed a man. No; Joe 
was a horse, so they put his remains in a nice 
brick-wagon and hauled them to the glue factory, 
or somewhere—and thus he found peace, at least, 
and perhaps freedom. Who knows? 


A Touch of Realism......seceees P. Beaufoy.......s0000. London Star 


3entley was the most conscientious young actor 
in the world. He believed, like all good artists, 
in studying from the life, and had done all sorts 
of queer things in his search after realism. Rumor 
whispered that he had gone out to the war in the 
Soudan that he might have an opportunity of 
studying the effect of death from gunshot wounds 
—a study which he afterwards embodied in a 
melodramatic role—and whether rumor was true 
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or false in this matter the action named was cer- 
tainly the kind of thing that might have been 
expected of Bentley. Realism was all in all to 
him—he would have sacrificed his best friend’s 
love and esteem in order to obtain a characteristic 
gesture for a new part, and it hurt him when he 
had to leave any effect to the imagination. Stead- 
ily he went upward in his profession, and every- 
body said he would do great things when he had 
achance. The “chance” came at last, when Law- 
rence Arspen, the celebrated dramatist, wrote a 
play round the brilliant young Thespian, Bent- 
ley’s part being an exceedingly strong role, and 
one which he believed he could fill with credit. 
The rehearsals progressed admirably, but one 
thing annoyed Bentley much, and that was the 
“finale” of Act 2. The finale in question repre- 
sented Bentley, in the character of an aged war- 
rior, receiving the news of his son’s death while 
on active service in Egypt, and though the actor 
studied the expression for this awful moment 
with much assiduity, he did not succeed in evolv- 
ing the expression he wanted. 

“It’s all wrong, damn it,” he would exclaim, 
time after time, when he had exhausted his 
patience by posturing before the glass, “from start 
to finish. I resemble an inebriate monkey sad- 
dened over the loss of a nut rather than a white- 
haired veteran receiving ghastly news.” Thus he 
reasoned, and despaired of finding the right and 
proper expression until there flashed upon him 
one morning an inspiration. Why not call upon 
old Partridge, his former tutor, whose son was 
at present at the Cape, and inform him with tears 
in his eyes and a cablegram in his hand that he 
had received news of the lad’s death. It would 
be a perfectly natural thing for him to do, seeing 
that young Partridge and himself had always been 
close friends, and by the time that the old man 
had sufficiently recovered from the shock to ask 
for details the whole incident could be explained. 
In this manner, brutal as the scheme certainly 
was, the expression for which Bentley was seek- 
ing would be obtained. The average man would 
have shrunk from so callous, so cold-blooded an 
action, but Bentley was eaten up with his pas- 
sion for realism, and everything else was con- 
sumed in that fierce flame. Enough that the op- 
portunity had presented itself to him—enough 
that it seemed good in his sight. The question of 
its being right or wrong did not agitate him 
for one poor instant. Armed with an ancient 
cablegram which was to do duty in the forth- 
coming farce, he jumped into a hansom one 
morning and bade the driver convey him to En- 
nismore Gardens, where old Partridge resided. 

Arrived at the house, he had to wait a few 
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minutes in the drawing-room, and then Partridge 
entered, rubbing his hands and smiling affably. 
“Aha, Bentley, my lad,” he cried. “Glad to see 
you, though this is rather an early visit.” 

Bentley did not reply. The old man’s glance 
fell upon the cablegram, and he asked hurriedly: 
“Anything wrong? Have you had bad news of 
any one?” Very calmly Bentley scrutinized the 
old man’s face so as to note the expression on 
the white, anxious countenance. Then, assuming 
a grave tone, he said: 

“I regret to inform you, sir, that I have indeed 
had bad news. Very, very bad.” He pausec, and 
noted the furrows deepening on the lined cheek— 
noted the brightening of the heavy eyes. 

“Bad news. For God’s sake, lad, don’t keep 
me in suspense. Tell me, is it—is it about Dick?” 

3entley nodded. “It is about Dick,” he said, 
keeping his eyes full on the old man’s face. 

Partridge’s accents came thick and husky. 
“He's ill—very ill—is he? He has cabled for me?” 

“Worse than that.” 

“Worse than that!” The eyes seemed as though 
they would start from the father’s forehead, and 
3entley told himself that his experiment in the 
study of expression was proving even more suc- 
cessful than he had dared to hope. 

“Yes; much worse than that, sir. Summon all 
your courage to hear the truth—for Dick is dead.” 

“Dead !” 

The old man stared vacantly at the young man 
—then uttered a low cry as his hand flew to his 
heart. Then he sank down with a low moan. 


“Dead as Pharaoh,” said the doctor, hastily 
summoned from over the way. “Poor old chap! 
Must have been the heart. Did he receive any 
shock that might account for this, Mr. Bentley ?” 
But Bentley could only stand and stare at the 
rigid white face, as he realized at what cost he 
had obtained the expression for Act 2. 





JIM .ooreces Bessie McG. van Vorst.......... New York Evening Post 

In a dull side street off Pall Mall two boys sat 
before the counter of a gin-shop. The elder of 
the two was drinking heavily, and his eyes wan- 
dered about loosely, as he plunged forward, push- 
ing out his glass to be refilled, and carrying it 
quickly to his lips again. “’Ave something,” he 
muttered, “’ave something—”’ “Never a 
drop,” the younger boy answered. “Hi giv’ it 
hup for Jim. Jim’s my brother, fightin’ hout in 
Hafrica. Hain’t ‘eared from ’im for two months. 
Jim’s a man. You bet I done a lot of squealin’ 
when they hordered hout the Suffolks ; but it done 
no good, and Jim was grand goin’ hoff.” 
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“Well—ere’s to Jim,” his companion chuckled, 
twisting his tongue around the rim of his glass. 
“Hi say, can’t yer ‘ave a drop on yer bloomin’ 
relative? This hain’t no place for camels. Git 
drunk, hor git hout, is hour motto. Look to the 
genelmun,” he bleared at an attendant; “he’s mis- 
took us ’ere for a dairy.” 

Before the attendant could respond tne boy had 
slipped through the swinging doors, whistling too 
loud and too shrilly to hear any further com- 
ments from his tipsy neighbor. He counted up 
rapidly on his fingers to sixty-five. Sixty-five 
days without Jim, the first they had ever 
been separated. Besides cold and hunger and 
a dogged defence of his few belongings, he 
had had no feelings but his passion for Jim. 
Jim could knock down any man, no matter 
how big; he could make a living winter and 
summer alike; he never touched a drop of 
anything, and he was never sick a day in his life. 
Jim represented heaven to him. He had, since 
Jim’s departure for the Cape, spent all his spare 
moments at the War Office, sometimes going 
without food in order to be there when the dis- 
patches arrived. To-day something he could not 
explain had kept him away. “There can’t no’arm 
come to ’im,” he assured himself; “he could beat 
every bloody man of ’em down there, but some’ow 
it’s been tight work swallowin’ all day.” 

He turned into Pall Mall, where the noise and 
lights affected him cheerfully, and, somewhat 
ashamed of the fear that had been so heavy in his 
throat a moment before, he crossed the street and 
disappeared into the War Office, with a crowd of 
men and women who wandered up and down the 
corridors with gray, drawn faces and uncertain 
steps. High in the list of those killed fighting 
for the Queen and for their country he read his 
brother’s name. He read it again and again, and 
when he could no longer see it, it spelled itself 
out in letters of fire on his heart and brain. Over 
and over again he murmured, “Jim, old fellow; 
why, Jim,” and pushing both hands into his 
pockets he pulled out a coarse plaid handkerchief 
and stuffed it into his eyes. 

He swung down the War Office steps, his eyes 
glazed with tears, and reflecting myriad lights 
they no longer saw. His simple mind was filled 
and bursting like his heart with one thought— 
Jim was dead. 

“Don’t be so bloody smart!” a policeman yelled 
at him. “Yer tipsy fool,” he cursed as the pole 
of an omnibus twisted the boy off his feet. Rage 
lifted him from the gutter to his full height, and 
there was spent. The policeman faded away be- 
hind a mist of tears that welled up from a hidden 
depth where something said, “Jim knows.” 
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Eating COCwste?. occcvccccccvcocecoccocoscosccesscesse W. J. Ansorge 

All native African races eat locusts; with 
many it takes, and has to take, the place of the 
British workman’s beef and mutton. In a good 
many villages sun-dried locusts are an article of 
commerce. The Soudanese are particularly fond 
of them. As soon as a swarm of locusts has set- 
tled, every woman and child in the village turns 
out to catch them. 

Before they are eaten they are toasted; the 
wings and legs having first been torn off—the 
long soft body and the crisp head form the deli- 
cacy. I determined not to let my European prej- 
udices influence me, but to give the dish of 
grilled locusts a fair trial. I thought how, nearly 
1900 years ago, John the Baptist had enjoyed 
them plus wild honey. The one I was eating was 
rather nice. I agreed with my Arab servant 
that, should the meat supply fall short, a dish of 
ocusts would be a very enjoyable substitute. By 
the time I was eating the second locust, it seemed 
o me absurd why one should have a sort of lurk- 
ng pity for John the Baptist’s daily menu, unless 
it be for its monotony; and I felt convinced that 
I should get tired of honey sooner than I should 
of locusts. I could think of no other objection 
against a daily dish of locusts but the one which 
caused the Scotchman to resent the daily serving 
out to him of fresh salmon as rations. 





Dining in LOuUisiand,.....secccceecceecceecceceesecees New York Sun 

Louisiana in the winter is one of the best game 
countries on earth. It is visited by tens of thou- 
sands of wild fowls, ducks of all descriptions, 
geese, brant, sand-hill cranes and curlews. Jack- 
snipe and woodcock are in droves, and it is little 
trouble to kill them. When the river boats stop 
at the town landings negroes board them, wear- 
ing woedcock around their necks on strings, look- 
ing much like a lady’s boa, fifty woodcock to the 
string. The birds have been killed in the cotton 
fields the night before and are sold at five cents 
each. Snipe are as common. On Lake Cata- 
houla not long ago hunters butchered ducks all 
of the season through for the feathers, the flesh 
being worth nothing at all in an overstocked 
market. Venison is to be had in plenty. Oysters 
are delivered cheap anywhere in the State and 
they are oysters of remarkable size and flavor. 
Fishes shipped up from New Orleans by the 


*From Under the African Sun. Longmans, 
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hundredweight are pompanos, sheepsheads, red- 
fish and redsnappers. The streams contain many 
black bass, jackfish and perch. All of the domes- 
tic animals, of course, are in plenty. Indian maize 
is made to assume a dozen shapes. With such 
materials to work with, it is not a wonder that the 
negro cooks of the State achieve and hold a 
reputation. Not long ago, when the youngest 
son of Joseph Jefferson, the comedian, was an in- 
valid on his father’s plantation in the southern 
part of the State, he made a breakfast once or 
twice a week on the brains of jacksnipe. The 
snipe’s brain is not larger than a bean and it 
took not fewer than fifty to make the dish of 
which he was fond. Lucullus, with his pate of 
nightingales’ tongues, was in no better case. 

The hungered stranger traveling through 
Louisiana will be made welcome at dinner in any 
“big house” between Shreveport and the Gulf. 
If he makes himself agreeable he will be pressed 
to remain for the night or for a week. In seven 
days he will have encompassed twenty-one meals 
at least, and, if he is from the North, he will have 
noticed those dishes strange to him. He will 
be introduced to such things as sweet potato bis- 
cuit, crackling bread, lye hominy, stewed biscuit, 
waffles, rice cakes, souse, “backbone,” small hard 
pork sausages, dried in the smoke of oak fires 
and very hot with red bell peppers, jambolaya 
and gumbo. These things during the week will 
be in addition to the usual beef, mutton, chicken, 
ham and game of all sorts. For dessert he will 
encounter more than once sweet potato pie. There 
will be freshly cooked flour bread at every meal 
and at breakfast egg bread, made of corn meal, 
will be a certainty. Bob Taylor, former Govern- 
or of Tennessee, once said that the Mason and 
Dixon survey was the dividing line between cold 
bread and hot biscuit, and he came pretty close 
to the truth. Some of these dishes the Northern 
stranger will not like and of others he will eat 
sparingly, because in many of them dyspepsia 
lurks to assail the unseasoned stomach. That is 
a disease which does not seem to trouble Louis- 
ianians, and the probability is that by defying it 
for two or three centuries they are immune. 

The gumbo made here is not the watery and 
weak concoction which sometimes masquerades 
under that noble name in Northern restaurants. 
To make it a stock of duck is absolutely neces- 
sary. Sometimes the stock is of chicken, but duck 
is insisted upon by the best cooks. Into this stock 
may be put oysters, or crabs, or shrimps, or even 
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beef or mutton, though these are unusual. Rice 
is a part of it always. For the gelatinous thick- 
ening which distinguishes the true gumbo from 
the false, the artist depends upon okra, or upon 
the dried and powdered leaves of the sassafras. 
Gumbo properly made can be eaten with a fork 
if spoons be scarce. Jambolaya is a dish of 
meats of delicacy, frequently of snow-white veal, 
rice and red pepper. Sweet potato biscuits are 
made by mixing baked sweet potatoes with the 
ordinary biscuit dough and baking brown. When 
buttered hot they are of exquisite flavor. Crack- 
ling bread is ordinary corn bread mixed, when 
in its liquid state, with cracklings which are bits 
of meat left after all the lard has been rendered 
from fat pork. They are very greasy and very 
crisp and, if taken at night, make weird dreams. 
Lye hominy is whole grains of Indian corn soaked 
in lye made from wood ashes until the outer cov- 
ering peels off. It is then served either boiled 
or fried. Stewed biscuit are prepared by taking 
a porcelain-lined saucepan and filling its bottom 
with a layer of biscuit split in half. On this is 
placed a layer of butter. Then follows a layer 
of biscuit and a layer of butter and so on until 
the can is nearly filled. Milk is poured over 
the whole. Souse is the Southern name for hogs- 
head cheese, home-made: “Backbone” is the spine 
of the hog stewed with a lot of rich condiments 
and served with a very thick gravy. 





Paris Restaurants ......cccsccssesscecccecess San Francisco Bulletin 


At the Café de Paris, Voisin’s, Paillard’s and 
Larue’s they declare that the Exposition rise will 
not be more than 20 per cent. The maitre d’hotel 
of Durand’s has not “given his attention” to the 
matter yet; which is also practically the reply of 
the Maison Dorée, the Tour d’Argent, Foyot’s, 
Marguery’s, the Restaurant Maire and the Café 
Anglais. And when M. Marguery, the presiding 
officer of the Syndicat des Limonadiers de Paris, 
refuses to commit himself, it may be taken that 
the precise rate of gouging has not been decided. 

The feeding of the eye always comes highest, 
and will find its climax next summer in the sporty, 
typical restaurants d’été, the sparkling, giddy 
sylvan nooks of the avenue of the Champs Elysees 
and the Bois, lit up with fairy lamps at night be- 
neath the stars, the lurking places of expense. 
There is one device, however, known and dreaded 
alike by waiters and proprietors, whereby the cost 
of the spectacle to be seen at these restaurants, 
may be kept down to its strict minimum, and as 
such I recommend it to as many Exposition vis- 
itors as may think they have the stolid courage 
to carry it through. A soup, a meat dish, a salad 
of vegetables to follow, a three-franc bottle of 
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wine, and then coffee—what can the outraged 
waiter do to the imperturbable couple who have 
managed to obtain a table and give such an order? 
Keep them waiting for each dish? But they have 
come precisely to stay as long as possible. Serve 
the hot dishes cold and the cold dishes hot? They 
do not care—they have not come to eat. Cruel 
enigma ! 

When it comes to the restaurants where one 
eats—the restaurants of the town—Americans 
often are disappointed with their appearance. 
Like the Paris theatres, where the expense is put 
upon the birds rather than on the cage, nearly 
all of them are what we would call dingy and 
old-fashioned, although Paillard’s boulevard es- 
tablishment—the ricketiest of the lot—has just 
been renamed, and most of the others have gone 
in for new paint and gilding because of the Ex- 
position. And some of the best of these old- 
fashioned restaurants rejoice in old-fashioned 
dishes. Without setting up for too much of an 
expert, I would place the Maison Dorée first, 
and Voisin’s with it, in the first rank. Yet one 
of the most celebrated dishes of the former is a 
plate of chicken wings and turnips. Both estab- 
lishments follow “the good old French traditions,” 
without being too “Parisian.” 

The cost of a dinner for two, eaten at Voisin’s, 
will stand for both. The cloth and napkin cost 
18 cents, and then: One Popoff (Russian vodki) 
for the man, an error not to be repeated, 20 cents; 
one bottle of Graves (ordinary white Bordeaux), 
60 cents; one bottle of Beaune (good Burgundy), 
$1.40; croute-au-pot soup (only the best bouillon 
can make this soup distinguished, but then it is so 
comforting), 60 cents; soie a la Russe (really a 
sauce Normande brought up to date), $1.60; duck- 
ling (delicately accented with a puree of young 
turnips and cream), $3; asparagus, muslin sauce, 
$2.40; glace gaufre (best call it an ice-cream tart, 
the Japanese trick of serving ice-cream in thin, 
flaky, crisp, warm pie crust), $1; coffee, 30 cents; 
liquors, 60 cents; tip (5 per cent. of the bill, more 
or less), 60 cents. Total, a trifle over $12. Oh, 


‘yes; it cost too much, that lunch at Voisin’s; but 


the memory of it will linger. 

As for a lunch at Durand’s—Durand’s is a live- 
lier establishment than either of the others, but 
still of the extremely serious first class. It is 
always on the principle of ordering one portion 
for two persons; Napkins and cloth, 12 cents; 
one bottle of Barsac (a more aromatic, sweeter, 
white Bordeaux than Graves), 80 cents; butter, 
16 cents; pink shrimps (more decorative than fill- 
ing), 30 cents; eggs aux morilles (the morille 
being a species of mushroom, the eggs scrambled 
and the dish marvelously delicate, though rich), 
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50 cents; young pullet aux fonds d’artichauts, 
$1.80; strawberry tart, 70 cents; coffee, 24 cents; 
tip, 40 cents. Total, $5. 

The pullet was tender, as a pullet ought to be. 
It had been cut up while raw, then sautéed in an 
earthenware pot. Half of the success of French 
cookery lies in the use of earthenware and copper 
utensils. The artichoke hearts were covered with 
the gravy of the chicken. Some remarks ought 
to be made about the eggs. Durand has always 
had excellent egg cooks, and some of the Paris 
egg dishes are well worth trying. There are 
scrambled eggs aux crevettes, the shrimps being 
served in the centre, and eggs en cocotte au jus, 
which only the best beef juice can make good. 
The Durand strawberry tart is another thing to 
dream of—good, medium-sized strawberries cut 
in half just before wanted, moistened in a little 
syrup and simply warmed in flaky crust before 
being served. Such tarts are refreshing. 

Paillard’s, the restaurant of the Café de la 
Paix, Durand’s, the Café de Paris and Lucas’ 
are all, more or less, on the up-to-date track, with 
gay “specialties,” of which the good old Rouen 
duck, christened with as many different surnames 
as there are establishments, is a good sample. For 
it makes the appetite come to see the bird jollied 
about under your eyes with all the theatrical 
effects. “The Rouen duckling”—I quote a solemn 
epicure—‘“is a young (female) duck that has 
never laid an egg. It is strangled, so as to pre- 
vent a single drop of blood leaving its body. It 
is baked until it is at its juiciest point, in a porce- 
lain pot—I forget what it is baked with—and 
then brought to me to lock at. Then the master 
takes it away from me, jumps it on a chafing 
dish, slices off the best parts, which he serves 
to me in a sauce concocted under my nose’—no 
one knows what this sauce is. The carcass of the 
unfortunate duck is placed in a steel press whose 
force is so gigantic that the flesh and bones are 
reduced to the form and consistency of a brick- 
bat. “So all the juice,” the epicure says, “and 


all the marrow and all the coagulated blood have, 


gushed out from the press as from a fountain. 
It is with the aid of this that the great sauce is 
made.” 


IE vccnenpeseseciest.eceses enieaed Abraham Hayward 


The Almanach des Gourmands was the first 
serious and sustained attempt to invest gastron- 
omy with the air of an intellectual and refined 
pursuit. But incomparably the completest essay 
on what may be termed the zsthetics of the din- 
ner table, is the famous Physiologie du Gott, and 
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a short biographical sketch of the author may 
not be unacceptable as an introduction to a few 
extracts from his work. Anthelme Brillat-Sav- 
arin, Judge of the Court of Cassation, member of 
the Legion of Honor, and of most of the scientific 
and literary societies of France, was born in 1755 
at Belley. He was bred up to his father’s pro- 
fession of the law, and was practising with some 
distinction as an advocate, when (in 1789) he 
was elected a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, where he joined the moderate party, and did 
his: best to avert the ruin that ensued. At the 
termination of his legislative duties, he was ap- 
pointed President of the Civil Tribunal of the 
Department of L’Ain, and on the establishment 
of the Court of Cassation he was made Judge of 
it. During the Reign of Terror he found himself 
amongst the proscribed, and fled for refuge to 
Switzerland, where he contrived to while away 
the time in scientific, literary and gastronomical 
pursuits. He was afterwards compelled to emi- 
grate to America, where also his attention seems 
rarely to have been diverted from the study in 
which he was destined to immortalize himself. 
It is related of him, that once, on his return from 
a shooting expedition, in the course of which he 
had the good fortune to kill a wild turkey, he 
fell into conversation with Jefferson, who began 
relating some interesting anecdotes about Wash- 
ington and the war, when, observing the dis- 
tracted air of M. Brillat-Savarin, he stopped, and 
was about to go away: “My dear sir,” said our 
gastronomer, recovering himself by a strong 
effort, “I beg a thousand pardons, but I was think- 
ing how I should dress my wild turkey.” He 
earned his subsistence by teaching French and 
music, an art in which he excelled. He returned 
to France in 1796, and, after filling several em- 
ployments of trust under the Directory, was re- 
appointed to his old office of Judge of the Court 
of Cassation, in which he continued until his 
death in 1826. The Physiologie du Gout was pub- 
lished some time in the year 1825, and ran rapidly 
through five or six editions, besides reprints in 
Belgium. Its great charm consists in the singular 
mixture of wit, humor, learning and knowledge 
of the world—bons mots, anecdotes, ingenious 
theories and instructive dissertations—which it 
presents; and if, as is currently related, Walton’s 
Angler has made thousands turn fishermen, we 
should not be at all surprised to hear that the 
Physiology of Taste had converted a fair portion 
of the reading public into gastronomers. 

Thirty Meditations (a term substituted for 
chapters), form the main body of the work, and 
relate to the following subjects: The senses, the 
taste, gastronomy, definition, origin and use; the 
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appetite, with illustrations of its capacity; alimen- 
tary substances in general. 

We quote the following reflections on the pleas- 
ures of the table, in the hope that they may help 
to dissipate some portion of the vulgar prejudice 
_ against gourmets, whose high vocation is too fre- 
quently associated in the minds of the unenlight- 
ened with gluttony and greediness: 

“The pleasure of eating is common to us with 
animals; it merely supposes hunger, and that 
which is necessary to satisfy it. The pleasure of 
the table is peculiar to the human species; it sup- 
poses antecedent attention to the preparation of 
the repast, to the choice of place, and the as- 
sembling of the guests. The pleasure of eating 
requires, if not hunger, at least appetite; the 
pleasure of the table is most frequently inde- 
pendent of both. 

“Some poets complained that the neck, by rea- 
son of its shortness, was opposed to the duration 
of the pleasure of tasting; others deplored the 
limited capacity of the stomach (which will not 
hold, upon the average, more than two quarts 
of pulp) ; and Roman dignitaries went the length 
of sparing it the trouble of digesting the first 
meal, to have the pleasure of swallowing a sec- 
ond, The delicacy of our manners would 
not endure this practice; but we have done better, 
and we have arrived at the same end by means 
recognized by good taste. Dishes have been in- 
vented so attractive that they unceasingly renew 
the appetite, and which are at the same time so 
light that they flatter the palate without loading 
the stomach. Seneca would have called them 
Nubes Esculentas. We are, indeed, arrived at 
such a degree of alimentary progression. that if 
the calls of business did not compel us to rise 
from the table, or if the want of sleep did not 
interpose, the duration of meals might be almost 
indefinite, and there would be no sure data for 
determining the time that might elapse between 
the first glass of Madeira and the last glass of 
punch.” 

It may not be deemed beside the purpose to 
state that M. Brillat-Savarin was of a sober, mod- 
erate, easily satisfied disposition—so much so, in- 
deed, that many have been misled into the sup- 
position that his enthusiasm was unreal, and his 
book a piece of badinage written to amuse his 
leisure hours. The writer of these pages has 
been frequently exposed to depreciating remarks 
of the same tendency, but has contrived to bear 
up against the calumny. 

An anecdote, related to Colonel Damer by 
Talleyrand, may help to rescue the fair fame of 
Brillat-Savarin from the reproach of indifference, 
and illustrate the hereditary quality of taste. He 
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was on his way to Lyons, and was determined 
to dine at Sens. On his arrival he sent, accord- 
ing to his invariable custom, for the cook, and 
asked what he could have for dinner. The re- 
port was dispiriting. “Little enough,’ was the 
reply. “But let us see,” retorted M. Savarin; “let 
us go to the kitchen and talk the matter over.” 
In the kitchen he found four turkeys roasting. 
“Why!” exclaimed he, “you told me you had 
nothing in the house. Let me have one of these 
turkeys.” “Impossible!” said the cook; “they are 
all bespoken by a gentleman upstairs.” “He must 
have a large party to dine with him, then?” “No, 
he dines by himself.” “I should like much to be 
acquainted with the man who orders four turkeys 
for his own eating.” The cook was sure that the 
gentleman would be glad of his acquaintance, and 
M. Brillat-Savarin immediately paid his respects 
to the stranger, who turned out to be his own son. 
“What, you rogue; four turkeys all for yourself?” 
“Yes, sir; you know that whenever I dine with 
you you eat up the whole of les-sots-les-laissent” 
(the tit-bit which we call the oyster of the turkey 
or fowl). “I was resolved to enjoy myself for once 
in my life, and here I am, ready to begin, although 
I assuredly did not expect the honor of your 
company.” 

The chapter entitled Gourmandise is replete 
with instructive remarks, but we must confine our- 
selves to that part of it which relates to the 
ladies, some of whom, since Lord Byron’s silly 
prejudices upon the subject were made public, 
think it prettiest and most becoming to profess a 
total indifference as to what they eat. Let them 
hear the professor on this subject: 

“Gourmandise is by no means unbecoming in 
women; it agrees with the delicacy of their or- 
gans, and serves to compensate them for some 
pleasures from which they are obliged to abstain, 
and for some evils to which Nature appears to 
have condemned them. Nothing is more pleasant 
than to see a pretty gourmande under arms; her 
napkin is nicely adjusted; one of her hands is 
rested on the table: the other conveys to her 
mouth little morsels elegantly carved, or the wing 
of a partridge which it is necessary to pick: her 
eyes are sparkling, her lips glossy, her conversa- 
tion agreeable, all her movements gracious; she 
is not devoid of that spice of coquetterie which 
women infuse into everything. With so many 
advantages she is irresistible; and Cato the Cen- 
sor himself would yield to the influence. 

“The penchant of the fair sex for gourmandise 
has in it somewhat of the nature of instinct, for 
gourmandise is favorable to beauty. A train of 
exact and rigid observations have demonstrated 
that a succulent, delicate and careful regimen 
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repels to a distance, and for a length of time, the 
external appearances of old age. It gives more 
brilliancy to the eyes, more freshness to the skin, 
more support to the muscles; and as it is certain 
in physiology that it is the depression of the 
muscles which causes wrinkles, those formidable 
enemies of beauty, it is equally true to say that, 
“ceteris paribus,” those who understand eating are 
comparatively ten years younger than those who 
are strangers to this science. The painters and 
sculptors are deeply penetrated with this truth, 
for they never represent those who practise ab- 
stinence by choice or duty, as misers and anchor- 
ites, without giving them the paleness of disease, 
the leanness of poverty, and the wrinkles of de- 
crepitude. 

“Again, gourmandise, when partaken, has the 
most marked influence on the happiness of the 
conjugal state. A wedded pair endowed with 
this taste have, once a day at least, an agreeable 
cause of meeting. Music, no doubt, has powerful 
attractions for those who love it; but it is neces- 
sary to set about it—it is an exertion. More- 
over, one may have a cold, the music is not at 
hand, the instruments are out of tune, one has 
the blue devils, or it is a day of rest. In gour- 
mandise, on the contrary, a common want sum- 
mons the pair to table; the same inclination re- 
tains them there; they naturally practise toward 
one another those little attentions which show a 
wish to oblige; and the manner in which their 
meals are conducted enters materially into the 
happiness of life. This observation, new enough 
in krance, had not escaped the English novelist ; 
and he has developed it by painting in his novel 
of Pamela the different manner in which two 
married couples finish their day.”—Vol. I., pp. 
244-251. 

Considering the high privileges attached to the 
character of a gourmand, no one will be surprised 
at finding that it is not to be assumed at will. The 
next Meditation is headed “N’est pas Gourmand 
qui vent,” and begins as follows: 

“There are individuals to whom Nature has 
denied a refinement of organs, or a continuity of 
attention, without which the most succulent dishes 
pass unobserved. Physiology has already recog- 
nized the first of these varieties, by showing us 
the tongue of these unfortunates, badly provided 
with nerves for inhaling and appreciating flavors. 
These excite in them but an obtuse sentiment; 
such persons are, with regard to objects of taste, 
what the blind are with regard to light. The 
second is composed of distraits, chatter-boxes, 
persons engaged in business, the ambitious, and 
others, who seek to occupy themselves with two 
things at once, and eat only to be filled. 





TABLE TALK: CONCERNING EATING AND DRINKING 


Use of Meats....cccccccccccscecevccees Philadelphia Medical Record 


The opinion has been greatly prevalent, not 
only in the medical profession, but with the gen- 
eral public, that light meats are more easily 
digestible, that they contain less deleterious con- 
stituents than the dark meats, and that therefore 
they are better suited for the nourishment of sick 
people in general, and for those suffering from 
gout, uric-acid diathesis and certain forms of 
kidney disease in particular. This supposition 
was based, no doubt, upon the statements which 
may be found in medical literature, that the dark 
meats contain very much more nitrogenous ma- 
terial and extractives than the light meats. In 
numbers 43, 44 and 49 of the Berliner klinische 
Wochenschrift, Offer and Rosenquist publish the 
result of a series of careful analyses which do not 
agree with those of the older analyses. They 
show some of the fallacies of previous investiga- 
tors, and come to the conclusion that while the 
white meats of poultry, fish, etc., do in certain 
cases contain less nitrogenous and extractive ma- 
terials, the average amount does not differ greatly 
enough in the white and dark meats to make 
either preferable. In concluding their article they 
state that if it is desirable to limit the amount of 
these deleterious food-constituents, we may ac- 
complish the result much more certainly by limit- 
ing the amount of meat taken rather than by for- 
bidding dark meats. It is a well-known fact that 
almost all the food materials contain a proportion 
of waste matter, and this is desirable; most foods 
also contain constituents which in large quantities 
are deleterious, but in smaller quantities may be 
beneficial. The extractives of meat, among the 
more important of which are lactic acid, butyric 
acid, acetic acid, etc., are by no means harmful 
if taken in small quantities, as is ordinarily the 
case, and the same is true of the nitrogenous con- 
stituents. There can be little doubt, however, 
that these constituents do have a bad effect among 
certain people who eat large quantities of meat, 
and this evil is without question more prevalent 
in America than in almost any other part of the 
world. It arises from the fact that the meat 
supply is comparatively large with us, and the 
people are relatively prosperous and can afford 
to buy larger amounts of meat than people of most 
other nations. Three heavy meat meals in a day 
is nothing unusual among certain classes of peo- 
ple, and on nearly all of the bills of fare of lead- 
ing restaurants and hotels the list of meats is as 
great or greater than that of vegetables. We 
would not decry the use of a reasonable amount 
of meat, but believe that disorders arising from 
uric-acid diathesis would be less frequent if we 
were accustomed to use the meats less freely. 
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Beneath the Surface’ 


By Frank T. BuLien. 
Te 


“What I’m goin’ ter tell ye happened—lemme 
see—wall, I doan’no—mebbe two, mebbe four er 
five year sence. I wuz mate of a pearlin’ schooner 
b’longin’ ter Sevuka, lyin’ daouwn to Rotumah. 
Ware we'd ben workin’ the reef wuz middlin’ 
deep—deep ’nuf ter make eour b’ys fall on deck 
when they come up with a load, ’n’ lie there like 
dead uns fer bout ten minnits befo’ they k’d 
move ag’in. “Iwuz slaughterin’ divin’; but the 
shell wuz thick, ’n’ no mistake; ’n’ eour ole man 
wuz a hustler—s’long’s he got shell he didn’t vally 
a few dern Kanakers peggin’ eout neow ’n’ then. 
We'd alost three with sharks, ’n’ ef ’twan’t thet 
th’ b’ys wuz more skeered of old Hardhead than 
they wuz of anythin’ else I doan reckon we sh’d 
a-got any more stuff thet trip ’t all. But ’z he 
warn’t the kind er blossom to play any games 
on, they kep’ at it, ’n’ we ’uz fillin’ up fast. The 
land wuz "bout ten mile off, ’n’ they wuz "bout 
fifty, er mebbe sixty fathom water b’tween the 
reef we wuz fishin’ on ’n’ the neares’ p’int. Wall, 
long ‘bout eight bells in the afternoon I uz a- 
standin’ by the galley door watchin’ a Kanaker 
crawlin’ inboard very slow, bein’ ’most done up. 
Five er six ov ’em uz hangin’ roun’ bout ter 
start below agen, ’n’ th’ ole man uz a-blarsfemin’ 
gashly at ’em fer bein’ so slow. Right in the 
middle ov his sermont I seed ’im go green in 
the tace, ’n’ make a step back from the rail, with 
both hans helt up in front ov ’im ’s if he uz 
skeered ’most ter de’th. ’N’ he wuz, too. There 
cum lickin’ inboard after him a long gray slither- 
in’ thing like a snake ’ith no head but a lot uv 
saucers stuck onto it bottom up. ’N’ befo’ I’d 
time ter move, bein’ ’most sort er paralized, sev- 
eral more ov the dern things uz a-sleakin’ around 
all over the deck. The fust one got the skipper 
good ’n’ tight ’ith a round turn above his arms, ’n’ 
I saw him a-slidin’ away. The schooner wuz a- 
rollin’ ’s if in a big swell—which ther warn’t a 
sign of, ’s I c’d see. But them snaky gray things 
went quicker ’n thinkin’ all over her, ’n’ befo’ yew 
c’d say ‘knife’ every galoot, includin’ me, wuz 
a-goin’ "long with ’em back to where they’d come 
from. 

“Say, d’yew ever wake up all alive, ’cep’ yew 
couldn’ move ner speak, only know all wuz goin’ 
en, ’n’ do the pow’flest thinkin’ "bout things yew 
ever did in yer life? Yes, ’n’ that’s haow I wuz 
then. When thet cold gristly sarpint cum cud- 





*Cornhill Magazine. 


dlin’ roun’ me, ’n’ the saucers got on to me ’s if 
they’d suck out me very bow’ls, I’d a-gi’n Mount 
Morgan ter died; but I couldn’t ev’n go mad. I 
saw the head ov the Thing them arms b’longed 
ter, ’n’ twuz wuss ’n the horrors, ‘cause I wuz 
sane ’n’ cool ’n’ collected. The eyes wuz black 
’n’ a foot or more across, ’n’ when I looked into 
*em I see meself a-comin’.” 

He was silent for a minute, but shaking as if 
with palsy. I laid my hand on his arm, not know- 
ing what to say, and he looked up wistfully, say- 
ing, “Thenks, shipmate; thet’s good.” Then he 
went on again: 

“The whole Thing went back’ards, takin’ us 
along; ’n’ I remember thinkin’ ez we went of the 
other Kanakers below that hedn’t come back. I 
he’rd the bubbles ’s each of us left the sunshine, 
but never a cry, never another soun’. The las’ 
thing I remember seein’ ’bove me wuz th’ eend of 
the schooner’s main-boom, which wuz guyed out 
to larberd some, ’n’ looked like a big arm struck 
stiff an’ helpless, though wishful to save. Down 
I went, that clingin’ snaky coil round me tighter 
*‘n’ my skin. But wut wuz strangest ter me wuz 
the fact that not only I didn’t drown, but I felt 
no sort er disconvenience frum being below the 
water. ’N’ at last, when I reached the coral, 
though I dessay I looked corpse enough, ’twuz 
only my looks, fur I felt, lackin’ my not bein’ 
able ter move, breathe, er speak, ez peart ’n’ fresn 
ez I dew naow. The clutch that hed ben squeez- 
in’ me so all-fired tight begun to slack, ’n’ I felt 
more comf’ble; ’n’ ef ’t ’adn’t ben fer the reck’lec- 
tion uv them eyes ’n’ that berryin’-groun’ ov a 
mouth, I doan’no but wut I might ha’ been a’most 
happy. Rut I lay thar. with the rest uv my late 
shipmates, sort er ready for consumpshun, like 
the flies in the corner of a spider’s web; ’n’ thet 
guv me a pow ful heap ov a bad time. 

“After a while the quiet of the place begun ter 
breed strange noshuns in my he’d—jest like ’s if 
I wuz dreamin’, though wide awake ’s ever I wuz 
in all my life. I jest ‘peared to be ’way back 
at the beginnin’ uv things, befo’ they wuz anythin’ 
else but water, ’n’ wut life there wuz in them 
early days hed ter dew ’ithout air er sun er light. 
I’d read the Bible some—not ter say frequent, 
’n’, bein’ but a poor skollar, Jennersez wuz "bout 
’s fur ’s I got. But onct a Blue-nose I uz ship- 
mates with wuz pow’ful fond uv one er the Bible 
yarns he called the Book uv Jobe, ’n’ he use’ ter 
read thet off ter me ’twell I nearly got it through 
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my he’d solid. Anyway, much ov it kem back ter 
me neow—bits *beout the foundayshons ov the 
world, ’n’ the boun’s ov the sea, ’n’ such like. 

“°N’ all the time overright me in the mouth ov 
a gre’t cave, with them res’less thutty-foot feelers 
ever a-twistin’ ’n’ wrigglin’ aroun’, wuz the Thing 
itself, them awful eyes just a-showin’ like moons 
made ov polished jet, in the dimness. Some ov 
my shipmates wuz gone, the skipper among ’em; 
but some, like me, wuz layin’ quiet ’n’ straight; 
while all about us the fish, ov every shape ’n’ size, 
wuz a-glidin’ slow ’n’ stealthy like. 

“It seemed so long I laid thar thet I felt able 
to remember every bush ’n’ bough ov coral, every 
boulder, that in queerest shapes yew ever see lay 
scattered aroun’. At last, never havin’ quite lost 
sight of thet horrible ungodly Thing in the cave 
yander, I see It kem eout. I never knowed thar 
wuz a God till then. Sence thet time, whenever 
I hear some mouthy critter provin’, ez he calls it, 
poor child, thet ther ain’t, ’n’ can’t be, any 
God, I feel thet sorry fer him I c’d jest sail 
right in ’n’ lam’ the foggy blether out’n his fool- 
skull. But, ez I wuz a-sayin’, eout kem the Thing, 
till I see the hull gre’t carcass ov It, bigger ’n’ 
the bigges’ sparm whale I ever see, just a-haulin’ 
’n’ a-warpin’ along by them wanderin’ arms over 
the hills ’n’ hallers ov the reef to’rds me. It 
floated between me ’n’ wut light ther wuz, which 
wuz suthin’ ter be thankful fer, fer I’d a-gi’n my 
life ter be able to shet my eyes from it ’n’ wut wuz 
comin’. It hung right over me, ’n’ I felt the 
clingin’ suckers closin’ all aroun’ me, when all of 
a sudden they left me ag’in. The gre’t black 
shadder moved ter one side ’n’ daown through 
that clear water cum a sparm whale, graceful ’n’ 
easy’s as an albacore. I never thought much of 
old squar’head’s looks before, but, I’m tellin’ ye, 
then he looked like a shore-’nough angel ’longside 
thet frightful, crawlin’, clammy sea-sarpient. 

“But I hedn’t much time ter reflect, fer thet 
whale had come on bizness, ’n’ ther’ wa’n’t any 
percastination "bout him. When he got putty 
close up to the Thing that wuz backin’ oneasily 
away, he sorter rounded to like a boat comin’ 
‘longside, only ’sted ov comin’ roun’ he come over, 
clar he’d over flukes. His jaw wuz hangin’ 
daown, baout twenty foot with all the big teeth 
a-shinin’, ’n’ next I knew he’d got thet gol-durned 
Thing in his mouth with a grip right behin’ them 
awyful Eyes. Roun’ come the tangle of arms like 
the sails of a windmill lacin’, clutchin’, tearing’ at 
the whale’s head. But they might so well hev 
hugged the Solander Rock. It made no sorter 
diffrunce ter him, ’n’ his jaw kep’ on workin’ fer 
all it wuz worth a-sawin’ off the tremenjus he’d 
of the Thing. Then the light went eout. My 





BENEATH THE SURFACE 


gosh! thet water wuz jest turned inter ink, ’n’ 
though yew c’d feel the sway ’n’ swirl ov thet 
gret struggle like the screw race ov some big 
liner they wa’n’t nothin’ ter be seen. So I reckon 
the Thing I’d been puzzlin’ ter fine a name fer 
wuz jest the Gret Mogul ov all the cuttlefish. 

“Wall, I wuz sorter int’rested in this mush ’n’ 
very much wanted ter see it through, but thet 
satisfacshun wuz denied me. All the churnin’ ’n’ 
thrashin’ went on jest above me in pitch-dark ’n’ 
grave-quiet. Bimeby the water ceased to bile 
aroun’ ’n’ got clearer, till after a while I c’d see 
gret shadders above movin’ swiffly. The sea took 
on anuther color quite fermiliar ter me, sorter 
yaller, a mixin’ ov red ’n’ blue. Funniest thing 
wuz the carm way I wuz a-takin’ ov it all, jest 
like a man lookin’ out’n a b’loon at a big fight, 
er a spectayter in a g’lanty show hevin’ no pusnal 
concern in the matter ’t all. Presently sneakin’ 
along comes a white streak cluss ter me. Long 
befo’ it touched me I knew it fer wut it wuz, ’n’ 
then I wuz in de’dly fear less the hope uv life 
after all sh’d rouse me eout uv this yer trance or 
whatever it wuz. ’Twuz a whale-line from some 
whale-ship’s boat a-fishin’ overhe’d. It kem right 
to me. It teached me ’n’ I felt ’s if I must come 
to ’n’ die right there ’n’ then. But it swep’ right 
under me, ’n’ then settled daown, coil after coil, 
till I wuz fair snarled up in it. By this time the 
water’d got so soupy thet I couldn’t see nothin’, 
but ’twa’n’t long befo’ I felt myself a-risin’—eout 
uv the belly uv Hell ez Jonah sez. 

“Up I kem at a good lick till all uv a sudden 
I sees God’s light, smells His air, ’n’ hears voices 
uv men. Gosh, but wa’n’t they gallied when they 
see me. Blame ef I didn’t half think they’d lem- 
me go ag’in. The fust one ter git his brains ter 
work wuz the bow oarsman, a nigger, who leaned 
over the gunnel, his face greeny-gray with fright, 
’n’ grabbed me by the hair. Thet roused the 
rest, ’n’ I wuz hauled in like a whiz. 

“Tt didn’t seem ter strike any ov ’em that I 
moutn’t be so very dead after all, though fort- 
nitly fer me they conclooded ter take me aboard 
with ’em. So I laid thar in the bottom uv the 
boat while they finished haulin’ line. Ther wuz a 
clumsy feller among ’em thet made a slip, hittin’ 
me an ugly welt on the nose as he wuz fallin’. 
Nobody took any notice till presently one uv ’em 
hollers, ‘Why, dog my cats ef that corpse ain’t 
got a nose-blood.’ This startled ’em all, fer I 
never met a galoot so loony ez ter think a de’d 
man c’d bleed. Howe’ever they jest lit eout fer 
the ship like sixty ’n’ h’isted me aboard. ’Twuz 
er long time befo’ they got my works a-tickin’ 
ag’in, but they done it aat last, ’n’ once more 
I wuz a livin’ man among livin’ men. 
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Facts and Figures: The Little Encyclopedia 





The average amount of sickness in human 
life is ten days per annum. 
One pound of sheep’s wool is capable of 
»roducing one yard of cloth. 
To be perfectly proportioned a man should 
weigh 28 pounds for every foot of his height. 
Out of 1,548,654 votes polled in the recent 
election in Mexico, only 92,172 were against Diaz. 
A volunteer in a Colorado regiment at 
Manila has been cured of stuttering by being shot 
through the throat by a Mauser bullet. 
It is estimated that the various theatres 
and opera houses in Germany receive subventions 
to the amount of about $500,000 a year. 
It is claimed that there is not a single per- 
son in Denmark who cannot read and write. 
-_—A German authority estimates that almost 
a third of humanity speak the Chinese language. 
Eighty thousand elephants are required 
annually to supply the world with ivory, and 
most of them come from South Africa. 
More than one-third of the students of the 
University of Geneva this winter—369 out of 
1,058—are women. Of these, 115 study medicine. 
It is a curious fact that a negro has never 
been known to tame an elephant or any wild ani- 
mal. 



































Russia’s Asiatic possessions are three times 
the size of Great Britain’s, but hold only 23,000,- 
000 inhabitants, as compared with England’s 297,- 
000,000 subjects. 

The “bloodiest battle of the century” was 
that of Borodino, a Russian village, where Na- 
poleon fought the Russians on September 7, 1812. 
Nearly 80,000 men were placed hors du combat. 
There are not less than 25 colonies of He- 
brews, most of them thriving and self-supporting, 
in Judea, Samaria, Upper Galilee and in trans- 
Jordanic regions, with a total of 4,500 colonists 
and about 1,000 hired Hebrew laborers. 

The Turk is a fatalist of the most pro- 
nounced type. “Kismet—lIt is fate” is his watch- 
word. He may lose the most cherished object 
that his life holds, but it will not move him to 
tears or supplications or to rage if he believes 
it was to have been. 

We wear away two inches of shoe leather 
ina year. A pair of boots that would “last a life- 
time” would, consequently, have to be provided 
with soles from 8 feet to 9 feet thick. 

According to an English engineering jour- 
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nal the horses of the Scots Greys now at the front 
in Africa have been dyed to resemble the color 
of khaki, rendering them less conspicuous in ac- 
tion. 

——The military budget of the French Repub- 

lic foots up to a total of 29,000 officers, whose pay 
alone amounts to nearly £4,000,000. Italy, under 
the same head, has 14,000 officers, drawing £1,- 
450,000 annually. Spain pays, on account of 23,- 
000 officers, the sum of £2,750,000. 
In Switzerland’s six universities there are 
937 women students, of whom 555 are matricu- 
lated regularly. The greatest number, 353, comes 
from Russia; 65 are Swiss, 53 Germans, 25 Bul- 
garians, and seven from the United States. They 
are described chiefly in the faculties of medicine 
and philosophy. 

—-What it costs to go to Yale has been deter- 
mined by statistics collected during the last ten 
years. The figures are as follows: Tuition, 
$155 per year; room rent, $200; board, $200 
(board at the university dining hall is a little over 
$4 per week); books, $35 to $45; subscriptions, 
society dues, etc., $100; clothing and incidentals, 
$150. This makes an average total of $850, which 
is, however, more often exceeded than diminished. 
In Iceland horses are shod with sheep’s 
horns; in the Soudan the horses are shod with 
socks made of camel’s skin. A German not long 
ago invented a horseshoe of paper, prepared by 
saturating with oil, turpentine and other ingredi- 
ents. Thin layers of such paper are glued to the 
hoof till the required thickness is attained; and 
the shoe thus made are durable, and impenetra- 
ble by moisture. 

The yellow and red Spanish flag is the old- 
est of any used by the European powers, as it was 
first flown in 1785. The French tricolor was first 
used in 1795; the red English ensign, with the 
present Union Jack in the upper canton, in 1801 ; 
the present Italian flag in 1848; the present Aus- 
tro-Hungarian flag in 1867, and the German flag 
in 1871. 

The care that the watches of railway men 
receive is shown in the regulations recently 
adopted by a Western railway for its employees. 
Seventeen-jeweled watches are required, and 
they must be supplied with Braguet hairsprings. 
The watches must be inspected every three 
months and must be submitted to the inspector 
once a week for registration. No employee is 
permitted to set his watch or to change its move- 
ments unless it should chance to run down. 
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Society Verse: Songs in Lighter Vein 


Righteous Custom,.......2..006 Willis B. Hawkins.........000+ Life 


I kissed the tempting crimson of her cheek, 
As fragrant as a rose. 

And, lo, across its bloom a pallid streak! 
And here, upon my nose, 

A touch of red, of which I blush to speak! 


Tis true I have no reason for complaint— 
I stole the fragrant kiss. 
And yet ’tis customary to acquaint 
Unwary ones of this, 
By placarding the danger point: “Fresh 
Paint.” 


A Song of a Sunbonnet......... I Bs Wiesicccances The Boston Herald 


As we sit and dream in the silent porch, 
Together, my pipe and I, 

A cloud of smoke from the old brown bowl 
Floats up to the dappled sky; 

And I watch through its dim, enchanted haze 
A little sunbonnet go 

In shadow and shine o’er the grassy links 
That lie in the vale below. 

For early and late all the long, bright day, 
It is busy flitting there, 

With a caddie wandering in its train, 
While the white ball flies in air: 

A sunbonnet ancient of pattern, such 
As Priscilla’s sweet self wore 

When she walked with the homesick Pilgrim 

maids, 

Long since, on an alien shore. 

And the jolly lads in the jackets red— 
There’s never a one goes by 

But he siacks his pace and he turns his head, 
And he feels his heart beat high 

At the glance he gets and the bloom he brings 
To the roguish face within 

That = scoop, with its soft strings 

tie 

In a knot beneath her chin. 

But I bide my time on the silent porch, 
For I know whom she loves best, 

And that by and by, when the game.is done, 
And the day dies in the west, 

She will hang the sunbonnet on her arm, 
And the peeping stars will see 

What a soft light lies in her happy eyes 
As she wanders home with me! 


i itiesecisicwcasswitnvaricessocnsesase San Francisco Wasp 


I left the books that line my attic, 

And strove to learn, by tortuous ways, 
The mysteries of the wheel pneumatic, 

So I might follow all my days 

The gracious lead my love essays. 


I bought a bike—the word is horrid— 
I took some lessons at a school; 

I practiced when the days were torrid, 
And bore the small boy’s ridicule— 
What pains Love takes to look a fool! 


But she, I found, was quite a “scorcher,” 
And asked me, if I did not mind, 

To make the pace. Oh, my, the torture! 
I tried because she was inclined 
To anger when I got behind. 


That I might win her approbation, 
And not to cloud her sun-lit face, 

I practiced all my next vacation— 
Not so much the art of grace 
As to attain the greatest pace. 


But when we next both found the leisure 
To ride together, she, instead 

Of being pleased, showed great displeasure, 
And “hoped we should not meet,” she said, 
Because I kept a yard ahead. 


DE DPCM FIR 65 ike <sscnecinicesesnneeseeese Chambers's Journal 


At afternoon tea, and alone for a wonder! 
The quaint little table invitingly drawn | 
Where the shadows lay cool, and sunlight crept 


under 
The low-growing beeches that sheltered the lawn: 
In a dainty white gown, and hat large and shady, 
Half-hiding the face I was wishful to see; 
More radiant than summer she sat—my fair lady— 
At afternoon tea. 


Far off in the pleasance a fountain was singing, 
And tossing its silver high over the trees; 
The wood-birds were glad, and the jasmine was 
flinging, 
With prodigal haste, its white stars to the breeze; 
While above the blue china we bent, and grew merry 
O’er topics on which two can always agree, 
Mere gossip, of course, but enjoyable—very, 
An afternoon tea. 


Then the cream was poured in and the sugar was 
stirred; 
“Was the fragrant infusion too strong or too 
weak?” : 
She asked; and in answer I whispered a word 
Which brought the swift rose to her delicate 
cheek; 

Her eyes found a refuge beneath their long fringes, 
But she did not say nay to my passionate plea; 
Oh, the gate of Love’s Eden swung back on gold 

hinges 
At afternoon tea. 


And we had such sweet secrets to tell to each other 
That it might have been sunset, or moonrise, or 


dawn, 
Till we chanced to look up and encountered her 
mother, 
Come softly upon us across the soft lawn— 
Come softly upon us unruffled and stately, 
With a questioning glance at her daughter and 


me, 
Which changed to a smile as I handed sedately 
Her afternoon tea. 


Ah, love! it 1s years since we lingered together 
Below the green boughs in the glory of June, 
With hopes that were bright as the sunshiny 
weather, 
And hearts beating time to one old-fashioned 
tune; 

But I know our joint lives are with happiness laden, 
As I tell the small fairy enthroned on my knee 
How “Mother” was won, when a beautiful maiden, 

At afternoon tea. 
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Child Verse 


Since Willie Goes to School..... 8. E. Kiser... Chicago Times-Herald 


Since Willie goes to school the days 
Are always full of peace, 

And in a hundred little ways 
The cares of life decrease; 

The halls are littered up no more 
With blocks and tops and traps; 

No marbles lie upon the floor, 

But are we happier than before ?— 
Ah, well, perhaps—perhaps! 


Since Willie goes to school the cat 
Lies dozing in her nook; 

There are no startling screeches that 
Make all the neighbors look; 

His playthings all are piled away, 
No books bestrew the floor, 

But I have found a hair to- day, 

Deep-rooted, glistening and gray, 
That hid itself before. 


Since Willie goes to schocl I hear 
No pounding on the stairs, 

Nor am I called to help my dear 
Make horses of the chairs; 

A sense of peace pervades the place, 
And I may be a fool 

To shed the tears that streak my face, 

But a boy is in my baby’s place, 
Since Willie goes to school. 


Belinda,..... Lina abnaaneey St. Nicholas 


Belinda was the smallest cat 
That ever you did see. 
One day Belinda met a rat 
Quite twice as big as she. 
Now, what are you to do 
When a rat’s as big as you? 


Belinda said: “I’m not afraid 
Of any rat alive. 
I'd swallow any rat that’s made, 
Or two, or four, or five.” 
Now, how could she do that— 
Such a very little cat? 


The rat replied: “I never knew 
A cat as brave as I 
But as for such a cat as you, 
I’ll make you into pie.” 
Did you ever see a rat 
Dine on a pussy cat? 


Belinda said: “Superior cats 
Think fighting only fun. 
Just call a lot of other rats: 

I’ll eat them every one.’ 


The Four Big Brooms 


Mary Maud,..........+. 


er Mary B. Street.......Youth’s Companion 


“Oh, mother, why does the big wind blow 

And rattle the window-pane? 

If I close my eyes to sleep just so, 
It wakes me up again; 

If I hide my head beneath the spread, 
You speak so soft and low 

That I cannot hear what you have said. 
Oh, why does the big wind blow?” 


“Let us play, my darling, a merry play. 
The winds are four big brooms 
That sweep the world on a windy day 
As Mary sweeps our rooms. 
The south wind is the parlor brush 
That sweeps in a quiet way, 
But the north wind comes with roar and rush 
On the world-wide sweeping-day. 


“Like Mary sweeping the halls and stairs 
Is the work of the good west broom, 

And the sweetest odors, the softest airs, 
Float over the world’s wide room. 

But to-night the broom from the east is here, 
And with it comes the rain, 

Like John when he brushes the porch, 

dear, 

And hoses the window- -pane.” 


my 


The little boy laughed and cuddled close 

In his warm and downy bed. 
“T hear the broom and I hear the hose, 

And I like them both,” he said. 

And so, though the rain may pelt away, 
And the big wind loudly roar, 

He remembers the wide world’s sweeping-day, 
And thinks of the big brooms four. 


Elizabeth L. Gould...........4. St. Nicholas 


Now Mary Maud is visiting us, 
I have the hardest time 
Trying to be—oh, so polite! 
She doesn’t know how to climb 


The very easiest apple tree! 
And then she’s ‘fraid of cows. 

And kind of ’fraid of hens, I guess! 
Besides—her mother ’lows 


Her hair to hang in great long curls; 
Mine’s in the tightest braid 

Ever my folks can get it in! 
I don’t mind when she’s ’fraid 


Of things; I say, just as polite, 
“What would like you to play?” 

But when I think about her curls, 
I ’most wish she’d go ‘way! 





Now, don’t you think that that GON sccnsvesnsesvivesessencs scnnveawaueseneesonend John B. Tabb* 
Was a most courageous cat? When he is a little chap, 
We call him Nap; 
Then other rats joined in the fight, When he somewhat older grows, 
Big, little, short and tall, We call him Doze; 
Gray, brown and brindled, black and white, When his age by hours we number, 
Belinda ate them all! We call him Slumber. 
Do you wonder how I know? —— 
Belinda told me so! *Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. 
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Sayings of the Children’ 


The New England small boy generally 
shows business capabilities at a tender age, if he 
is ever going to have them. I have heard of a 
certain small Boston boy who got into the habit 
of teasing his mother for pennies, until at last 
she said to him: “Now, Willie, I don’t like to 
give you pennies; if you want money, you should 
go to work and earn it.” The boy remained 
thoughtful for some time. Then, within a few 
days, the mother perceived that Willie had plenty 
of pennies. She wondered a bit where he got 
them, but did not question him. But one summer 
day she noticed that some sort of a hullabaloo 
was going on in the back yard. Looking out, she 
saw Willie surrounded by a mob of boys, who 
were yelling with delight. She went down into 
the yard to see what was going on; and as she 
passed out she saw, stuck up on the back wall 
of the house, this notice, quite neatly “printed” 
out with a pencil: 

WILLIE JONES WILL EAT 





I small green worm, for...............00+- I cent 

t large Sreen WOTM, 10F. ..........cccccceres 2 cents 
E SMS) SUES WOT, TOT. 66.055 s cc cccsecsss 3 cents 
¥ AES 1USZY WOT, BOP. 0.k6.6cocesccccccsss 5 cents 
T small green toad, 108. ..........605.00000050: 25 cents 


Willie was apparently doing a thriving busi- 

ness. His mother interrupted it—at any rate in 
her own back yard. I don’t suppose that she had 
any assurance that he wasn’t still carrying it on 
somewhere else. 
The meéditations of six-year-old Sybil while 
balancing herself upon the second-story window- 
sill, were rudely interrupted by a jerk from a 
grown-up hand and a “You naughty child! If 
you should fall out that window and break your 
neck, where would we get another little Sybil?” 
“Pshaw,” said Sybil, “I guess God’s got the pat- 
tern.” 





A minister’s little daughter and two little 
boys, the sons of commercial travelers, were talk- 
ing about their respective papas and what they 
did. One little lad said: “My papa sells shoes,” 
and the other said: “Mine sells paper,” and, turn- 
ing to the little girl, “what does your papa sell ?” 
For a moment the child hesitated, but, not to be 
outdone by boys, she replied with the air of a 
duchess, “My papa sells talk.” 

Janie, aged six, was kneeling beside her 
bed, saying her prayers the other night. The room 
was a trifle cold and presently Janie sneezed. She 
did not raise her head or move, but her mother 








*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


“?*Scuse 


heard her murmur softly and gravely: 
me, dear Lord.” 

Edith was greatly shocked on running 
across a trace of corn that hung by braided husks 
in her grandfather’s attic. “Goodness!” she ex- 
claimed in surprise, “I didn’t s’pose grandpa was 
as cruel ’s to hang up corn by the hair like that.” 
“IT wonder,” exclaimed Dorothy thought- 
fully, as she saw the ground under an oak grove 
completely covered with bitter acorns, “why God 
made so many acorns and so few raisins.” 

——A teacher was explaining to a little girl 
how the trees developed their foliage in the 
Springtime. “Ah, yes,” said the little miss—‘I 
understand; they keep their Summer clothes in 
their trunks !” 

Georgie, who is five, believes in the occult. 
He is deeply depressed by gloomy weather and 
is elated by sunshine. The other day it was un- 
usually dismal, but Georgie’s mother was obliged 
to start out in the gloom. As she reached the 
sidewalk a little voice called from the upper win- 
dow: “Oh, mamma, please don’t go out to-day. 
This is dangerous weather. It’s just the kind of 
a day people get shot in the back.” 
“Ted,” asked his mother one day, “when 
did you get this pretty illuminated card?” “Well,” 
said Ted, rather thoughtfully, “not on Christmas 
or Easter, but just in the meantime.” 
A small boy of about six years of age was 
in the stable, watching his brother groom the 
horse. Drawing near the great animal and pat- 
ting it on its hind leg, he remarked: “Now, Tom, 
if this horse were only a cow, wouldn't this make 
a fine leg-o’-mutton !”’} 
A little four-year-old girl has accumulated 
quite a repertory of children’s hymns and picture- 
book poems. Recently, on being asked to recite 
something, she said: 

Jesus, Gentle Shepherd, 

Gazzer in thy sheep! 


Let ’em alone and they'll come home, 
Waggin’ their tails behin’ ’em.7 























Mamma was sewing when three-year-old 
Robert came running up, asking for the shears. 
“The shears, child!” mamma exclaimed. “What 
do you want of them? You know mamma never 
allows you to have the shears.” “Well,” said the 
little fellow, “Laurence and I are playing circus 
and he said I must cut up ’diclus capers and I 
want the shears to cut ’em wiv.” 


~Contributed to Current Literature. 
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Over the Wine and Walnuts” 


TT 


A Profitable Suggestion—Newport is one of 
the cities indebted to the late Mr. Norman for an 
excellent system of water supply. During his ill- 
ness his neighbors called and stated their desire 
to commemorate his work by a memorial fountain. 
They said that they might truthfully apply to him 
the well-known tribute to Sir Christopher Wren, 
inscribed around the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral: “If you seek his monument look around 
you”; but they had a plan to erect a statue, and 
had thought of Moses smiting the rock, from 
which the water should flow. The sick man 
smiled. “Oh, don’t! If you must have a statue, 
let it represent Miss Pharaoh, Moses’ foster- 
mother, drawing a little profit (prophet) out of 
the water.” 


A Warm Reception.—A good story is told of 
three ladies visiting a well-known winter resort 
in the South, who went one Sunday morning to 
the Cathedral. The officiating priest, an Irish- 
man, was very courteous, and seeing that there 
were no seats vacant, he beckoned the young lad 
acting as substitute for the sexton during the lat- 
ter’s absence that day, and whispered audibly, 
“Three cheers ‘for the ladies, Thomas.” The poor 
fellow looked puzzled, but came obediently for- 
ward, and with a flourish of his hand, gave three 
rousing cheers for the ladies, to the consternation 
of the visitors and the amazement of the congre- 
gation. 





He Proved It.—Major Ben Russell, being met 
one day by his old friend Busby, he was familiar- 
ly saluted with a hearty handshake and “How do 
you do, old Ben Russell?” “Come, now,” said 
Major Ben, “I'll not take that from you—not a bit 
of it; you are as old as I am this minute.” “Upon 
my word,” said Mr. Busby, “you are my senior by 
at least ten years.” “Not at all, friend Busby, 
and, if you please, we will determine that question 
very soon—just tell me what is the first thing you 
can recollect.” “Well, the very first thing I recol- 
lect,” said Mr. Busby, “was hearing people say: 
‘There goes old Ben Russell !’” 





Native Caution.—An anxious, nervous-looking 
woman, followed by a bewhiskered farmer, 
stepped up to the station-master at H——,, a little 
station in Massachusetts, and asked: “Has the 


*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short 
Stories Magazine. 


“three-fifteen gone yet ?” 


“Yes, about ten minutes 


ago,” he replied. ‘When will the four-twenty be 


along, then?” “Not for quite a time yet.” “Are 
there any expresses before then?” “No.” “Any 
specials?” “No.” “Any freight trains?” “No.” 


“Nothing at all?” “No.” “Are you quite sure?” 
“Yes.” “Then, Amos, let’s cross the track.” 





Would Enjoy the Opportunity.—‘*Private” John 
Allen, of Mississippi, has deservedly acquired and 
brilliantly sustained the reputation of being the 
wit of the Lower House of our National Con- 
gress. While on especially good terms with him- 
self some nights ago he told this little tale in a 
very sad tone of voice: “When you speak about 
your dead members,” he said, “it reminds me of 
a speech I made once against the extravagance of 
Congressional funerals. That speech went down 
to Mississippi, and when I got back there an old 
friend of mine came up to me and said: ‘John, 
old fellow, we read what you had to say about 
them Congressional funerals, and your constitu- 
ents endorse every word of it. By gad, you just 
tell them up there in Washington that if you die 
you don’t ask them to bury you; you've got lots 
of friends down here who'll take pleasure in do- 
ing it.’” 





Not Fit Company.—The new curate, fresh from 
Cambridge, had arrived just in time to take part 
in the morning service of a little church in Scot- 
land. After the service was concluded, and 
rector and curate had retired to the vestry, the 
old gentleman suggested the curate should accom- 
pany him to the rectory, and together they would 
have a “wee nip o’ Scotch.” The curate replied 
to the effect that he was an abstainer. “Young 
man,” said the rector, “do ye no drink whusky ?” 
“No, sir,” replied the curate. “Humph!” grunted 
the rector, “do ye eat grass?” “No, sir, but—” 
The astonished curate was cut short. “Weel,” 
said the disgusted old scholar, “you can gang 
along hoom, ye are no fit company for mon nor 
beast.” 





He Didn’t Get One.—The minister walked into 
the café of the hotel and sat down to lunch. 
Glancing through the window, he espied a placard 
tacked up across the way, which immediately en- 
gaged his attention. “Nice hot buns. Only five 
cents apiece.” Now buns being a weak point 
with the pious man, he called to him a small boy 
whom he had seen passing his way at intervals, 
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and desired him to go across and purchase some. 
“Here are ten cents,” said he. “Bring one to me, 
and with the remaining five cents buy one for 
yourself.” In a few minutes the small boy re- 
turned, munching with evident enjoyment his bun. 
He walked up to the table where sat the minister 
expectantly, and laid down a five-cent piece. 
“They only had one left,” said he, “so I bought 
that one for myself.” 





Murder in Texas.—In the window of a little 
clothing house “across the creek” (a locality well 
known in San Antonio) is a large placard on 
which is a model of a large bologna sausage. 
The connection between this savory edible and the 
sale of coats and trousers is shown by an inscrip- 
tion, which says, with barefaced desecration of 
the English language: “You never sausage 
prices.” 





His Handicap.—“A funny story that I could 
not help but laugh at was told by a traveling sales- 
man at a local hotel,” said the man about town. 

“It happened during his last visit to this city. 
He arrived at the Reading Terminal and hailed 
ahansom. The driver, who seemed to be a good- 
natured chap, was tongued-tied and stammered 
badly; of course that was no fault of his. The 
drummer told him that he wished to be driven 
to the Continental Hotel, and the driver answered, 
using his hands and emitting all sorts of noises: 
‘A-ll r-r-right, s-s-ir. The gentleman stepped 
in and off they sped. After driving some time 
the hansom came to a standstill, the driver jumped 
from the seat and the visitor stepped out. Look- 
ing about he noticed that they had gone some dis- 
tance beyond the hotel, and he remarked this to 
the driver. The driver nodded his head and an- 
swered: ‘I-it t-t-t-took m-m-me a-a-all this d-dis- 
tance t-t-to s-s-say w-whoa!’” 





An Unpremeditated Bribe—‘“It doesn’t pay to 
be too diffident in dealing with Spanish-American 
customs officials,” said a gentleman who has some 
large mining interests in Central America. “I 
well remember my own first experience with 
those gentry. I had shipped a lot of mining ma- 
terial from New Orleans to one of the Caribbean 
ports, and, to my great annoyance, the command- 
ant refused to let it go through, raising some pre- 
posterous quibble about tariff classification. He 
was personally a very elegant fellow, however, 
splendidly educated, as many Latin-Americans 
are, and with the most graceful, polished manner 
in the world. In spite of my irritation I couldn’t 
help being more or less fascinated by him, and the 
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idea of offering a bribe to such a fine gentleman 
never entered my mind. Things hung fire nearly 
two weeks, and one day, after a long and fruitless 
interview, I left the commandant’s office, forget- 
ting my card case, which I had taken out for 
some purpose or other and laid on the table. I 
carried from $20 to $25 in small bills in a pocket 
of the case, but the fact was certainly remote 
from my thoughts when I retraced my steps to 
recover it. I found the commandant fairly bub- 
bling over with good nature, and was greatly as- 
tonished when he told me that on second thought 
he believed a way could be devised by which my 
goods would be immediately released. As he 
bowed me out he smiled significantly, ‘I must 
compliment you upon your delicacy, senor, he 
said, ‘but you may be perfectly frank with me 
hereafter.’ I hadn’t the least idea what he was 
driving at, and continued in a dazed condition 
until I had occasion to go into my card case for 
some money and found it empty. My highly- 
polished friend had evidently construed the epi- 
sode as a tactful method of greasing his palm. 
It was lucky for me that he did, for had I under- 
taken thé job in cold blood I would certainly have 
given him three times as much. After that I fol- 
lowed his advice and was ‘perfectly frank.’ It 
saved lots of time.” 





Why He Was a Democrat.—Te illustrate the 
position of one of the great national parties dur- 
ing a campaign noted for its fiery partisanship, 
Mr. Depew tells this story of the youthful politi- 
cian and the woodchuck: “The tutor in one of 
the smaller schools near my native town of Peeks- 
kill had drilled a number of his brightest scholars 
in the history of contemporary politics, and to 
test both their faith and their knowledge he called 
upon three of them one day and demanded a dec- 
laration of personal political principles: ‘You 
are a Republican, Tom, are you not?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘And Bill, you are a Prohibitionist, I believe?’ 
‘And Jim, you are a Democrat? ‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘Well, now, the one of you that can give me the 
best reason why he belongs to his party can have 
this woodchuck, which I caught on my way to 
school this morning.’ ‘I am a Republican,’ said 
the first boy, ‘because the Republican party saved 
the country in the war and abolished slavery.’ 
‘And Bill, why are you a Prohibitionist?’? ‘I am 
a Prohibitionist,’ rattled off the youth, ‘because 
rum is the country’s greatest enemy and the cause 
of our overcrowded prisons and poorhouses.’ 
‘Excellent reasons, Bill,’ remarked the tutor en- 
couragingly. ‘Now, why are you a Democrat, 
Jim? ‘Well, sir,’ was the slow reply, ‘I am a 
Democrat because I want that woodchuck,’” 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


Te 





With its May issue Harper’s Magazine 
completes its first half century of existence. 
Anthony Hope has been elected chairman 
of the English Society of Authors for 1900. 
——A volume of new short stories by Guy 
de Maupassant has just appeared in Paris. 
After spirited bidding Charles Frohman 
has secured the dramatic rights of To Have and 
To Hold. 
General Lew Wallace is at work upon an- 
other drama, the scene of which is said to be laid 
in Thebes. 
Horace E. Scudder has been chosen to 
write the Life of James Russell Lowell in the 
American Men of Letters Series. 
Stephen Crane is at work on a historical 
romance of Ireland, which will be published in 
the autumn by the Frederick Stokes Company. 
R. H. Russell will publish M. Edmond 
Rostand’s L’Aiglan in America simultaneously 
with the appearance of the play in Paris and 
London. e 
Miss Mary Cholmondeley, with a collabo- 
rateur, is dramatizing Red Pottage. It is ex- 
pected that it will be ready for the stage early 
in the autumn. 
The books of Miss Beatrice Harraden, for- 
merly on the list of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, have 
been transferred to Dodd, Mead & Co., who are 
now her sole American publishers. 
On March 1 the Century Company had 
sold 200,000 copies of the three books by Rudyard 
Kipling which bear its imprint—Captains Cour- 
ageous, and the first and second Jungle Book. 
Julian Ralph will soon issue a book on the 
British campaign in South Africa,where he is serv- 
ing as special correspondent. The book will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in London and New York. 
——Frank R. Stockton is the latest author to 
be honored by a collected edition of his works. 
The Scribners are issuing a “Shenandoah Edi- 
tion” of his writings, to be complete in eighteen 
volumes, and to be sold only by subscription. 
Eden Phillpotts is putting the finishing 
touches to a new story which is to be entitled 
Out of the West. It will have for a background 
the wild, picturesque life of the Moors in Devon- 
shire, with which he is so familiar. 
Justin McCarthy, who has lately under- 
gone a second operation for cataract, is so far 
recovered that, with the aid of his daughter, he 
is making good progress on the two remaining 
volumes of the History of the Four Georges, 






































which is nearly completed and will be published 
this year. 

——tThat corner of Kentucky wherein the hemp 
industry flourishes is said to be one of remarkable 
beauty and James Lane Allen describes it with 
care in his new novel, The Reign of Law. Prime- 
val methods rule in the preparation of hemp, 
much of the work being done by hand as in 
ancient days. 

Consternation has been created among the 
officials of the: British Museum by a new kind of 
vandalism which has ruined an entire series of 
volumes which had been enriched with notes by 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The vandal obtained 
access to these rare volumes in the reading room 
of the library and with a rubber effaced all the 
previous pencilings. 

It appears that not all of Thackeray’s writ- 
ing is yet generally known. Something of a con- 
troversy was aroused lately over his alleged 
Hitherto Unidentified Contributions to Punch. 
Now Mr. Lewis Melville, who has lately pub- 
lished the Life of Thackeray, claims that in other 
magazines there is enough signed and unsigned 
miscellaneous matter to make a volume, which 
has appeared in no collected edition as yet. 

Col. G. B. M. Harvey has gone abroad to 
make arrangements with English and Continental 
writers for special work for the Harper publica- 
tions. In an interview before he sailed Col. Har- 
vey said that the future of China and Japan and 
the Eastern question generally is now the most 
interesting topic of the day, even to American 
readers, and he proposes to have native Chinese 
and Japs write about it. 

——Whittier’s house at Amesbury is kept in 
excellent order by the memorial society organ- 
ized to preserve it as a shrine inviting literary 
pilgrims. The society has leased it for a number 
of years from its owner, the niece of the poet, 
the slight admission fee and the fees of the Ames- 
bury members serving to pay the running ex- 
penses. The fees of the associate members, who 
are men and women in all parts of the country, 
are reserved as a fund intended to insure the 
permanency of the memorial. 

Considerably over a hundred editions of 
The Compleat Angler have appeared since kindly 
old Izaak Walton put into form his book on fish- 
ing. The Oxford Press has recently added an- 
other edition, and it is a diminutive affair scarcely 
bigger than one’s thumb. The pages measure 
2% by 1% inches, and the 588 pages comprising 




















230 BRIEF COMMENT: 
the volume make altogether a thickness scarcely 
more than a quarter of an inch. ‘The booklet is 
bound in Venetian morocco with gilt edges. The 
first edition of The Compleat Angler was pub- 
lished in 1653. 

Ernest Seton-Thompson just at the present 
seems to be the literary man of the hour, says the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, and is meet- 
ing with unqualified success both from his efforts 
as a lecturer and as an artist-author. In fact, 
it has been confidently asserted by one in a posi- 
tion to know that Mr. Seton-Thompson, under 
Major Pond’s management, would make as much 
money from his talks on animals as from all his 
royalties put together. As Mr. Seton-Thompson 
is extremely well paid for his pen-and-pencil ac- 
complishments, this means more than appears on 
the surface of things. 

We have not seen it mentioned, says the 
Athenzum, in the numerous notices of Mr. Rus- 
kin that here appeared, yet many may be inter- 
ested to learn that he was fond of dictating his 
writing. He used to walk up and down and dic- 
tate his long sentences without pause or hesita- 
tion, not scrupling to indulge in numerous asides 
upon quite other topics, which, however, did not 
in the least confuse the thread of his thoughts 
or divert his mind from the subject on hand. 
After the portion he had dictated was on paper, 
he used to go through the manuscript carefully 
and often make extensive alterations. 

The first book to have the imprint of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. is Neltje Blanchan’s 
Nature’s Garden. This book has been in prep- 
aration for two years, is unlike any other work 
on wild flowers, in that for the first time in a 
popular volume it gives the life history and the 
aims of each flower to attract the special insect 
on which it is dependent, treating in a full but 
popular way the marvelous ingenuity of plants 
to accomplish self-preservation and propagation. 
There are eighty colored and black-and-white 
plates in the book, which, besides revealing a 
phase of plant life little known, will be a most 
artistic and beautiful production. 

In a review of Some Recent Balzac Litera- 
ture in The International Monthly, Prof. Trent 
says: “It seems quite clear that as the years go 
by Balzac’s supremacy over all other writers of 
pure fiction is being more and more ungrudgingly 
admitted ; it appears, therefore, to be a trifle rash 
for his admirers to attempt to shove Shakespeare 
from his throne in favor of a man who has been 
dead only half a century. Nor is it certain that, 
if Shakespeare’s place were ever declared vacant, 
Balzac, or any other writer, would be called to 
fill it. The twenty-first century may be inclined 

















LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


to think that Leonardo da Vinci is the most 
marvelous genius that ever lived.” 

Ruskin’s opinion of contemporary French 
authors is given very pointedly in the following 
paragraph from a personal letter that has just 
come to light: Did you ever read the Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame? I believe it to be simply 
the most disgusting book ever written by man, 
and on the whole to have caused more brutality 
and evil than any other French writing with 
which I am acquainted. Balzac is sensual, but 
he is an artist of the highest touch, and a phil- 
osopher even in his sensuality. Eugene Sue 
paints virtue as well as vice. Dumas is absurd 
and useless, but interesting; Beranger blasphem- 
ous, but witty; George Sand imnforal, but ele- 
gant. But for pure, dull, virtueless, stupid poison 
read Victor Hugo. 

Admirers of the late Rosa Bonheur will be 
glad to learn, says the New York Tribune, that 
a model of a monument in memory of the great 
animal painter has just been completed by the 
sculptor Isador Bonheur, and by her nephew, 
Henri Peyrol. It will be cast in bronze and meas- 
ure four meters in height. It will consist of a 
superb bronze bull modeled by Rosa Bonheur 
herself when she painted her well-known picture 
of Bulls in the Auvergne Mountains. The pedes- 
tal will be in stone, bearing on its faces in bronze 
relief reproductions of her pictures of The Horse 
Fair and The King of the Forest. At one end of 
the pedestal will be a large bronze medallion 
profile of the artist, and on the other end a suit- 
able inscription. 

Just before his departure for Europe 
Marian Crawford was interviewed by a New York 
newspaper. Among other things he said: “To 
be successful in any degree to-day, a writer in 
English must bear in mind that he is writing for 
women, mainly for young women, and wholly for 
respectable women. European novelis:s write for 
a different class of people, and their subject and 
treatment are therefore different. The subject of 
sex must be always entirely excluded from suc- 
cessful novels, for the reason that they are in- 
tended to be read by young women. Foreign 
novelists regard this as a limitation, holding that 
a writer cannot express the ideas nearest to his 
imagination when writing for a public composed 
largely of young women. A writer, however, 
needs not only imagination, but skill. I believe 
that a novelist is a result of a demand. Conse- 
quently, I believe that it is the province of the 
novel to amuse, to cultivate, mainly to please. I 
don’t believe the novel ought to instruct. The 
story is the great thing. Therefore I don’t believe 
in problem novels, or what they call realism.” 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


Resurrection. A novel. By Leo Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Louise Maude. With illustrations by 
Pasternak. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Count Leo Tolstoi’s latest novel, published in 
English under the title Resurrection, which has 
been awaited with considerable interest, has at 
last been issued in book form. It will be remem- 
bered that its serial publication, undertaken in one 
of the magazines, was suspended because a dis- 
pute arose over the excision of certain portions 
of the tale, which the editor of the periodical 
thought too indecent to be published, a criticism 
that was resented by the people who had charge 
of the author’s interests in the book in this 
country. It will be recalled also that some por- 
tions of Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina were condemned 
because of the freedom with which certain sub- 
jects were treated. There is an irreconcilable 
difference between eastern and western ways 
of looking at these things. Resurrection does not 
offend so violently in this regard, but details are 
set forth which might just as well have been 
omitted, for they add nothing to the strength or 
impressiveness of the story. The translation has 
been performed by Mrs. Louise Maude, and we 
are told that this edition is the only authorized 
version. An examination of Resurrection will 
convince the reader familiar with Tolstoi’s pre- 
vious literary work, that either this celebrated 
author has failed in this instance to come up to 
the level of his previous attainments, or else he 
became so absorbed in the preachment he sought 
to make in the novel, that he paid no heed to the 
canons of literary construction. Apparently he 
thought such matters unworthy of attention in 
view of the importance of the message he felt 
himself charged to convey. The plot of the story 
is of the slenderest sort, and.the incidents are the 
reverse of striking. The basis of his effort seems 
to be to inculcate the lesson of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and he has emplcyed the novel to preach 
his sermon. We have a tale of sordid wrong, of 
oppression and sorrow and grief, but it is told in 
a style of deadly dulness, more befitting a tract 
than the work of one whom we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as one of the great artists of 
literature.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Count Tolstoi’s confession of faith, as found in 
My Religion, and his theory of life, as expressed 
in What to Do, will be found succinctly restated 
in Resurrection. Yet the story is neither im- 
peded nor oppressed by this weight of theories. 
It carries them all as easily as the ocean bears 


its burden of freighted ships. The reader, ab- 
sorbed in the story, in the breathing men and 
women, in the cosmic life and incident of its 
pages, will scarcely be conscious that he is ab- 
sorbing at the same time a religion and a philos- 
ophy. But while Tolstoi is a past master of 
realism, he is infinitely more. He “draws the 
Thing as he sees it,” but never for the Thing’s 
sake alone. He never stands aside from his work 
with the shrug that says: “There it is. Make 
what you like of it, good or bad. To interpret it 
is none of my business.” Tolstoi’s realism is of 
another sort. He speaks plainly of what it is 
reckoned polite to ignore. He may take his read- 
ers into the filth of a prison corridor or bare 
before them the hideous defilement of a soul sunk 
in sin, but he shows what is revolting because 
he wishes to revolt. His realism is charged with 
ethical intention. His motive is the regeneration 
of men. * * * As we close this book of his 
old age, we are tempted to declare that, take it all 
in all, it is the greatest work of its great author. 
The illustrations are unusually satisfying, hav- 
ing the veritism of studies from life. One fancies 
that the translation must retain much of the fire 
and force of the original. Certainly its style, 
with but few flaws, is admirable—New York 
Times. 





Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. Letters to Mme. Hanska, born 
Countess Rzewuska, afterward Mme. Honoré de 
Balzac, 1833-46. Boston: Hardy, Pratt & Co. $1.50. 

Miss Katharine Prescott Wormeley is a maiden 
lady who has taken Balzac’s good name under 
her wing. She has enjoyed a considerable repu- 
tations as a translator of the novelist. But it is 
to be feared that through living for a great many 
years “in the mind of the master” she has come 
to have a sense of proprietary rights in him. 
Certain peculiar and rather eccentric prejudices 
have shown themselves in her treatment of the 
works of France’s greatest man of letters. For 
one thing Miss Wormeley has preferred to give 
the novels to the public as she thinks they ought 
to be, rather than as they are. Indeed, she has 
had the “young person” and the drawing-room 
table in view all the time. * * * This is no 
fantastic speculation. The proof of it lies in the 
latest volume of Balzac as he might be, or rather 
ought to be, which is before us. It consists of 
Miss Wormeley’s translation of a portion of 
Balzac’s correspondence under the title of Letters 
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to Madame Hanska; Born Countess Rzewuska; 
Afterwards Madame Honoré de Balzac, 1833- 
1846. In the preface Miss Wormeley, bless her 
heart, sets out to rehabilitate the reputation of 
her hero, and patch it up if possible, the afore- 
said reputation having, in her opinion, suffered 
much from the investigations of a certain per- 
son who has boldly attacked the Balzac tradition. 
The New England lady would have us believe 
that Balzac was the counterpart in French liter- 
ary history of what Mr. John Ruskin was in 
English letters. Of course this is rather over- 
stating the case, but not very much so. The 
main contention of Miss Wormeley is this, that 
Balzac’s famous love affair with Mme. Hanska 
(a married lady) was entirely Platonic; that 
while it lasted he had no other entanglements, 
and that his protestations of chastity were truth- 
ful. The object of Miss Wormeley’s particular 
ire is a book entitled “Etudes Balzaciennes: Un 
Roman d'Amour,” by the Vicomte de Spoelberch 
de Lovenjoul, a work crowned by the French 
Academy, which appeared a few years ago. In 
this exceedingly interesting study, which is a fine 
piece of constructive criticism, the Balzac corre- 
spondence is examined with masterly skill, and 
certain conclusions are drawn which, far from re- 
flecting on the novelist’s honor, simply put him 
in a more interesting light—N. Y. Evening Sun. 


For the better understanding of Balzac and 
for the putting of his works into English, Miss 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley is to be thanked. 
As a life-long student of Balzac, no one could 
have understood better the books he had written 
and the character of the man himself. The last 
work of Miss Wormeley’s is a translation of the 
letters purporting to have been addressed to 
Mme. Hanska, written by Balzac. At the outset 
Miss Wormeley questions the authenticity of 
many of the letters found in the collection. She 
thinks, and with good reason, that the character 
of Balzac has been defamed. Conversant as is 
the lady with the life of the man there is good 
reason to suppose that her judgment in regard 
to some of the correspondence is a just one. 
Deeming, then, some of the letters as unworthy 
of credence, and these are clearly indicated, there 
still remains in the Letters to Mme. Hanska a 
vast amount of material of a singularly interest- 
ing character. * * * Much stress has been 
placed on an advertisement in the Quotidienne. 
In the volume “Un Roman d’Amour” there is a 
face-simile of this printed (page 43). The trans- 
lator asks, “How can it be that this appeared in 
1832?” Miss Wormeley declares that “Un Ro- 
man d’Amour” is a book “made up of conjectures, 
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insinuations, hypotheses, and errors.” 
Discarding those portions of the volume which 
the translator, we think, has shown to be false, 
the remainder of the work is of the greatest in- 
terest. At the risk of rendering the volume un- 
certain as to its reception, we cannot but be grate- 
ful to Miss Wormeley for her honesty of purpose. 
At the conclusion Miss Wormeley writes: 
“Warped minds, that is, degenerate minds, judg- 
ing all things by a standard of evil, may persuade 
themselves that this outspoken, impulsive man is 
the deceitful, double-faced being that they repre- 
sent him. But will any sober, reflecting, com- 
mon-sense, true judge of human nature, in prefer- 
ence of these letters, agree with their opinion? 
No.”—N. Y. Times. 





The House of a Hundred Lights. By Frederic 
Ridgely Torrence. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.00. 

In a sub-title to his slender volume of verse, 
Mr. Torrence describes it as “A Psalm of Ex- 
perience After Reading a Couplet of Bidpai.” The 
line was scarcely needed to suggest the Oriental 
source of the writer’s inspiration. He has the 
tone of caustic cynicism, mingled with the gallant 
faith and resignation, which is one of the marks 
of Eastern poetry. It is familiar also among the 
moderns in the West, who are acquainted with 
doubt, and are even a little fond of it, but believe 
in brave ideals and like to seek them without 
the aid of the churches. Candor is one of the 
first resources of this school. When it is the 
candor of mere audacity it affords in poetry little 
that is refreshing. Mr. Torrence aims at a fear- 
less expression of the truth, but he writes with 
a certain spirit of youth and courage, with a cer- 
tain grace of forms, and hence The House of a 
Hundred Lights contains some interesting, be- 
guiling verses. His work reflects a kind of com- 
mon sense, practicality colored by imagination. 
Witness this neatly turned confession: 

When my desire has set itself upon a thing and 
strives to win it, 

And Wisdom’s methods will not gain, I use a little 
Folly in it. 

Sometimes Mr. Torrence is at pains to state with 

all his art a thought so obvious that to enjoy it 

we want even more art than he can give. He 

says, for example: 

Now Patience is the hurtfullest of all the thorns my 
Garden wears, 


And yet the sweetest of them all is the white bud 
that Patience bears. 


This is unimpeachable in its moral, of course. 
But we find this book most interesting, most prac- 
tical, when it puts forth a fresher thought, or, 
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at all events, says what it has to say with a touch 

really piquant and charming. If Mr. Torrence 

is worth reading, and, in fact, excites some sym- 

pathy and admiration, with expectations of inter- 

esting work in the future, it is because he is 

capable of verses like these: 

The wise man says that life’s not worth a barley- 
corn when all is done, 

Well, then—and not till then—I’ll try the granary 
behind the sun. 

“Doubt everything,” the Thinker said when I was 
parch’d with Reason’s drought. 

Said he, “Trust me, I’ve probed these things; have 
utter faith in me—and doubt.” 


—N. Y. Tribune. 





Impressions of South Africa. By James Bryce. 
New York: Macmillan and Co. $3.50. 

Not only in this country but in South Africa 
Mr. Bryce’s book has been everywhere received 
as the fairest, fullest and most thoughtful state- 
ment of the recent history and the present social, 
political and economic condition of South Africa. 
This reputation should rightly give to the careful 
and admirably written prefatory chapter to the 
third edition, which summarizes the facts and 
forces that have brought about the present un- 
happy conflict, a weight of legitimate authority 
which no other publicist or politician can claim. 
Precisely because this long new chapter bears on 
every page signs of a most scrupulous regard for 
both sides of the important controversial issues, 


the irrefutable logic of his final analysis of the: 


merits of this war will carry conviction to many 
minds which still remain distraught and per- 
plexed by the heated arguments of partisans. The 
chief service Mr. Bryce has done is to scotch, if 
not to kill, the false and insidious notion of a 
Dutch conspiracy which, when the grievances of 
the Outlanders were found inadequate to supply 
a “casus belli,” was foisted upon the people of 
Great Britain. The evidences of strong racial 
animosity visible in the colonies as well as in the 
Republics of recent years he rightly assigns to 
the Jameson Raid and its political sequela. This 
crime, as he points out, crushed a vigorous pro- 
gressive movement among the Transvaal burgh- 
ers, drove the Government of that country to a 
vast expenditure on armaments, brought the Free 
State into closer union with the sister Republic 
and sharpened the antagonism of races which had 
been dying out in the British Colonies. Whatever 
corruption, incompetence and general misgovern- 
ment have been associated with the power of 
Kruger and the reactionary party, Mr. Bryce 
shows to be in large measure the natural and 
necessary consequences of the Raid and of the 
general sympathy openly accorded to the raiders 
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and to Mr. Rhodes by the British in South Africa 
and by such public opinion in this country as 
penetrated into the Republics. Mr. Bryce has 
nothing but condemnation for the failure of the 
Transvaal Government to take the warning of the 
Raid and to set its house in order. “They ought,” 
he maintains, “to have either extended their fran- 
chise or reformed their administration” —whereas 
they did neither—London Speaker. 





French Painters of the XVIIIth Century. By 
Lady Dilke. Illustrated. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $11. 

When Lady Dilke first became interested in the 
French art of the eighteenth century she found 
great difficulty in obtaining the general informa- 
tion which she desired. The works of the Mar- 
quis de Chennevieres, the two De Goncourts, M. 
Mantz, M. Portalis and others taught her much, 
but nowhere could she discover a clear survey 
of the field. So she has undertaken to provide 
this herself, using not only the books of the au- 
thors just mentioned, but such manuscript sources 
as are available. The present volume, devoted 
to the painters, is to be followed by others on 
the sculptors, architects and engravers of the cen- 
tury of Watteau. If she ends as she has begun 
she will earn the hearty gratitude of art students, 
at least in so far as they want facts. She follows 
a good system. Her book opens with an account 
of the Royal Academy in France, this being an 
indispensable prelude to the main part of her 
story. Then she takes up the decorative painters 
—Le Moine and De Troy, Boucher and Frago- 
nard—passes to the painters of “Fétes Galantes” 
—Watteau, Pater and Lancret—and continues with 
notes on the painters of familiar scenes—Char- 
din, Baudouin and Greuze—closing with a chap- 
ter on the masters of portraiture and with a brief 
sketch of the landscape men. She exhibits the 
artistic life of the tine, showing how it was re- 
lated to the court and the social movement. The 
personality of each famous painter is lightly but 
sufficiently sketched, and the works of the whole 
school receive historical and critical treatment. 
The record is full of interest. * * * It is in 
her analysis and interpretation of the situation 
that Lady Dilke leaves us wishing for more of the 
ability which she reveals in her marshalling of 
historical data. Her book makes for instruction, 
it does not make for delight, and the truth is 
that the French painters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury offer an inspiration on which a book com- 
pletely delightful could easily be based. * * * 
That Lady Dilke does so little to fix in the read- 
er’s mind a consciousness of all the subtle, evanes- 
cent and debonair things belonging to the art she 
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discusses is a matter for regret. It is a pity, 
also, that the illustrations should be as inadequate 
as they are. There are a few photogravures— 
not very good—and the half-tone plates, though 
numerous, are not especially ailuring. Room 
should have been found, moreover, for more 
reproductions of drawings, which are among the 
most characteristic and fascinating memorials of 
the school we possess. But, after all, Lady Dilke 
has prepared an invaluable introduction to the 
study of her subject. Her book gives us the main 
lines of development, the historical dates and 
perspective. The rest is for the student to attack 
at first hand. Not the most eloquent writer in 
the world, not the most complete series of illus- 
trations, could serve to make plain the late at- 
tributes of the eighteenth century in French art. 
They are too rare and too elusive. One must seek 
them at their source.—N. Y. Tribune. 





D’Esie, Beatrice, Duchess of Milan, 1475-1497. 
By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 

Neither Symonds nor Pastor nor Burckhardt 
carries us back into the age of Leonardo and 
Bramante more surely and successfully than does 
the author of Beatrice d’Este. Having done this 
she will hardly resist, we hope, preparing a biog- 
raphy of Beatrice’s greater sister, Isabella d’Este, 
wife of the Marquis of Mantua. At all events, 
the history-loving world needs more of just this 
sort of biography writing; and the careful re- 
searches which Mrs. Ady (Julia Cartwright) has 
made among the archives of Mantua and Milan 
for Beatrice’s biography mean that half the work 
is already done for Isabella’s. Mrs. Ady could 
not help writing an interesting biography, as she 
abundantly proved in her life of Millet, published 
three years ago; in the present work, however, 
the subject herself speaks out more individually 
and forcibly and descriptively. Though Beatrice 
was hardly more than a girl when she died, she 
had lived—especially during her six years as the 
wife of Ludovico Moro, Duke of Milan—a life of 
the utmost prominence, brilliancy and accomplish- 
ment. She tells us about it in her own words, 
woman’s words, in language sometimes voluble, 
generally vivacious, but always exquisitely in- 
cisive, colorful, and dignified. Is she describing 
her heroic labors in Venice at the Doge’s court 
to rehabilitate her husband’s prestige, for in- 
stance?—she does so with a woman’s care for 
every feminine detail, which by no means would 
omit a passing notice of the shops along the Mer- 
ceria and in the Piazza Grande. Mrs. Ady’s 
work is more than a mere biography, however; 
it is a detailed study of Renaissance time. It 
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throws little light on the art developments, how- 
ever, in comparison with its illumination of the 
politics and society of Ferrara and Milan —Out- 
look. 





Salmon Portland Chase. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(American Statesmen Series.) $1.25. 

It was Lincoln himself who said of Chase, who 
was his rival for the nomination in 1864, “Chase 
is about one and a half times bigger than any 
other man that I ever knew,” and it is about time 
an adequate and just biography of the great 
Chief Justice were written. The life of Mr. Chase 
has already been told in three published biog- 
raphies. * * * Prof. Hart’s biography com- 
bines the merits of the others, while avoiding 
their defects, and he fully avails himself of the 
hitherto inaccessible material which has been 
placed at his service. Mr. Hart is certainly impar- 
tial; he does not spare in the least Chase’s faults 
and weaknesses, though fully appreciating his 
great strength, his splendid abilities, his uncom- 
promising integrity; the author’s style is captivat- 
ing, his matter well arranged and digested, the 
volume being of moderate size and comparatively 
brief; and altogether it is a very interesting and 
highly satisfactory book. As Prof. Hart says in 
his preface: “It is not the purpose of this volume 
to give a detailed account of Mr. Chase’s private 
life, nor even to describe fully his long, eventful 
and varied public career, but rather to present 
him as the central figure in three episodes which 
are of great historic importance—the Western 
political anti-slavery movement, the financial 
measures of the Civil War, and the process of 
judicial reconstruction. This biography is, there- 
fore, intended to be a brief history of these three 
epochs as seen through the activity of the anti- 
slavery leader, the financier and the jurist.”— 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 





Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Any one who has ever attempted for purposes 
of literary drill to turn Shakespeare's plays into 
prose can appreciate the difficulty of the task Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has set himself in trying to repro- 
duce some of the beauties of a superb poetic drama 
in the form of a prose romance. It would be 
hard, however, to pick out a man better fitted for 
the enterprise than Mr. Quiller-Couch, who has 
as much distinction of style as any of the younger 
romancers of the day, and has learned from Ste- 
venson the lesson of looking for the striking as 
well as the fit word. He has certainly done his 
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work in an artistic spirit, and it is a high compli- 
ment to say that he often succeeds in producing 
that freshness and illusion to be found in good 
fiction, but rarely in revamped masterpieces. It 
would be too much to expect such felicities of 
style as a talented writer may develop in the crea- 
tion of his own story and his own characters, nor 
would marked individualities of style fit in well 
with the retained beauties of the poet. The author 
has judiciously contented himself with a plain, 
simple narrative, into which as much as possible 
of the dialogue is worked. That the result is 
wholly satisfactory Mr. Quiller-Couch would be 
the last to pretend. It is quite enough that it is 
useful, and that it is done in a reverent spirit, 
with no obtrusion of the style or personality of 
the writer. It is a book to be most confidently 
commended to young readers.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 





Mythology for Moderns. By J. S. Metcalfe. New 
York: Lite Pub. Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Metcalfe tells of the Minotaur, whose 
Ladysmith was constructed on the plan of the 
streets of Boston; of the Sphinx, who pro- 
pounded to a young married man, Oedipus by 
name, the riddle: “Is marriage a failure?” of 
Sappho, the poetess of passion, who became such 
a nuisance to editors that they used to put a no- 
tice on their doors, “Beggars, peddlers and erotic 
poetesses not allowed on these premises.” Other 
familiar classic characters are treated with the fa- 
miliarity that breeds contempt, and finally Iliana, 
the Diana of the famous New York tower, de- 
scends from her perch to visit the inhabitants and 
to pronounce this withering sentence upon them: 
“You shall live in this accursed town. You shall 
wade in mud to your knees. You shall be clubbed 
by Irish policemen. You shall belong to the ‘four 
hundred.’ You shall have a rich aunt who lives in 
Brooklyn, and to whom you must make frequent 
visits. You shall be obliged to keep up appear- 
ances upon a small income.” The illustrations 
by Atwood, Gibson, Herford and others are as 
amusingly unclassical as the text.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 





Poor People. By I. K. Friedman. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

A story of an American city, not of its stren- 
uous business activity reaching out for vast re- 
turns, not of its fashionable “four hundred” 
squandering their lives in idleness as strenuous 
as the ambitious business, nor yet of its degraded, 
semi-criminal slums, but of the tenement districts 
where families live crowded into successively ris- 
ing floors like clothes stuffed into bureau drawers, 
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yet where men and women, despite fantastic, 
dreaming vagaries, and more or less sporadic in- 
dulgence in drink and other dissipations, do yet 
work strenuously, and in the main honestly, for 
their daily bread—this novel, so placid and deal- 
ing with such humble people, is one to arrest the 
attention of even a blasé novel reader and even 
more to stir the sympathetic thinking of the stu- 
dent of humanity in the individual or in asso- 
ciated individuals. It is an artistic blemish in it 
that part of the time it is told in the person of 
an old man, a clerk in a large commercial house 
with a wife and two daughters, and part of the 
time is told obviously from the view point of an 
“outsider” not participating in the movement, be- 
cause those parts could not be known to the old 
clerk. And these variant ways of telling come 
and go, merging the one into the other and back 
again without any warning, often with the effect 
of bewildering a rapid reader. But aside from 
this structural blemish few thinking readers will 
lay down the story without an impression that if 
this be not a work of genuine genius it is so 
near to the border line as to reflect many a gleam 
from “the divine fire.” It makes no ostentation 
of a plot, yet there is an undertone of one that 
holds out to the end, and through it all the clear 
ripple of a love story. * * * The book is not 
faultless. One of its artistic blemishes has been 
remarked and there are others also. But it is 
penetratingly imaginative in a very high degree, 
revelatory of artistic aspiration and possibilities 
in the seemingly sordid life about us, into which 
the author sees deeply because he has the eye 
to see and has studied the life closely; whereof 
the world at large never dreams. It is not fault- 
less, but it is a book rich in promise of others 
to follow that may prove of commanding power. 
—Chicago Chronicle. 





Captain Dieppe. By Anthony Hope. New York: 


Doubleday & McClure Co. 50 cents. 

Captain Dieppe is a capital invention. The 
narrative is brief, but it is packed with incident 
deftly contrived. It moves nimbly, gayly, with 
episodes strenuous enough to hint at tragedy, but 
with an atmosphere that somehow keeps the whole 
book midway between comedy and farce. Cap- 
tain Dieppe is an adventurer. He is a gentleman 
to boot. He drops as from the clouds into a 
situation that would be very serious if it did not 
happen also to be funny. The gallant Captain 
falls in love just when the proprieties are against 
his doing any such thing, but all the time the god 
from the machine is keeping an eye on the tangle, 
and at the right moment steps in to make every- 
body happy. Some deceit is practised by person- 
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ages whom we would like to have more fastidious 
on the point of honor. But no harm is done, 
nobody is really the worse for the commission 
of a few indiscretions, for the suppression of a 
few embarrassing secrets. In fact, Anthony Hope 
seems to have let himself go in this short romance. 
He is joyously extravagant. He sets out to be 
amusing, and he succeeds. The book is a trifle, 
but a very clever one.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Geber, a Tale of the Reign of Harun Al Raschid, 
Khalif of Baghdad. By Mrs. Kate A. Benton. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

This is an Oriental romance, carrying with it 
much of the charm and weird atmosphere of the 
supernatural stories of the Arabian Nights. An 
introduction by Jessie Benton Fremont, written 
at her home in Los Angeles last December, im- 
parts the information that the author died in 
New York of acute tuberculosis in the latter part 
of the previous September, after her book had 
been accepted by the publishers but before it had 
been given to the printer; hence the story appears 
precisely as it was written, without revision or 
amendment. It is further explained in Mrs. Fre- 
mont’s forenote that the story grew out of a 
poem which Mrs. Benton had planned to write, 
but as her researches developed the materials for 
a novel along untrodden paths she availed herself 
of them by making Geber the central figure of a 
romance. Mrs. Benton’s maiden name was Kate 
A. Bradley and she was a contributor to several 
California papers and magazines. Geber was one 
of the most learned men of his time. He was 
an astrologer, physician and alchemist, and held 
the repute of being in league with supernatural 
forces. His home was in Tarsus, and there he is 
introduced with his household to the reader. It is 
during the later years of the Khalifate of the cele- 
brated Harun Al Raschid and at a time when a 
religious persecution of the Christians is in vogue 
in the empire. * * * The author’s portrayals 
of the Oriental life of the period are strikingly 
good.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





The Yangtze Valley and Beyond. An Account 
of Journeys in China, Chiefly in the Province of Sze 
Chuan and Among the Man-tze of the Somo Terri- 
tory. By Mrs. J. F. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird), 
F.R.G.S. Two volumes, 8vo. With map and 116 
illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6. 

No woman traveler of our day is better or more 
favorably known than Isabella Bird Bishop, whose 
valuable works on travels in Japan, Korea, and 
various other sections of the globe have been read 
with avidity by thousands. Her latest work, The 
Yangtze Valley and Beyond, comprises the ob- 
servations of an eight-month pleasure trip along 
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China’s greatest waterway, which was con- 
cluded in 1897. After a perusal of the two vol- 
umes in which are recorded her journeyings, we 
share her confidence, expressed in the preface, 
that the work conveys a truthful impression of 
the country and its people. * * * If this 
work serves no other purpose, it will tend to an 
enlightened public opinion on the subjects of 
“partitioning” China and maintaining the “open 
door.” It may aid in checking the rulers who are 
smitten with the “lust of domination,” and de- 
clare that it is too late to preserve the integrity 
of the Chinese empire. Much better is it to pre- 
vent it from falling into ruins, to invite it into 
paths of reform, and to make its markets free to 
all the nations of the earth. We are greatly in- 
debted to Mrs. Bishop for these charming and in- 
structive volumes. The work will rank with her 
other great books on Japan and Korea, and aside 
from its broad and liberal views on Chinese in- 
ternal and foreign affairs, it is unquestionably the 
best sustained narrative and the most valuable 
work that has yet appeared dealing with the 
Yangtze, the populous provinces adjacent to the 
river, and the Man-tze, who dwell in Somo, the 
mountainous territory of the “beyond.” The ex- 
cellent illustrations that accompany the volumes 
are mostly from photographs taken by Mrs. 
Bishop.—N. Y. Times. 





The Waters of Edera. By Ouida (Louise de La 
Rame) New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

Here, indeed, Ouida has found one of those 
subjects dear to her warm quixotic«heart. She 
has seldom had such an opportunity to pour into 
a story all her generous, impulsive humanity, her 
love of lost causes, her scorn for the oppressor, 
her tenderness for the oppressed, her hatred of 
modern commercialism and her passionate love of 
“the old perfections of the earth.” Seldom has 
she had a story to tell so germane to her romantic 
and poetic method. In no book either has her 
passion for nature and her great descriptive 
power shown to greater advantage. The book is 
more of a prose-poem than a story—though the 
teller being Ouida, it is a dramatic story, too— 
an impassioned epic of a great wrong, and an 
impossible heroism. I say epic advisedly, for the 
book has more than a particular significance, has 
in fact the importance of a general symbol. It is 
a very striking symbol of a sad struggle always 
going on between those “old perfections” and the 
new ideals, a struggle which perhaps has never 
assumed so cruel and portentious a form as in 
our own day.—Richard Le Gallienne in Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


Te 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 


591. Will you kindly print in your columns an 
old poem by Marvell, beginning: 
He nothing common did, nor mean, 
Upon that memorable scene. 
The poem refers to the execution of Charles I. of 
England. Also please tell the author of the follow- 
ing, and the name of the poem: 
The pain that is almost pleasure, I’d give 
For the pleasure that’s almost pain. 

—Mary E. Peters, Dallas, Texas. 

[Marvell’s Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s 
Return From Ireland, the fifteenth stanza of 
which contains the lines you quote, is too long for 
reproduction here. It may be found in most an- 
thologies and in any complete edition of Marvell’s 
poems. We regret that we cannot identify your 


other quotation. ] 








592. Author of Nimport: Will you kindly tell us 
through Open Questions the name of Nimport’s 
author (Lockwood, Brooks and Company, Boston, 
1877)? We shall be greatly obliged—Charles Rose, 
Nanuet, N. Y. 

[Edwin Lassetter Bynner is the author of 


Nimport.] 





593. In your Open Questions please inquire for 
me where I can obtain magazines, as follows: For- 
eign Quarterly, Vol. VI.; Sharpe’s Magazine, Vol. 
V.—Mrs. Geo. Thresher, Benton Harbor, Mich. 





594. Can you give me the address of two or 
three publishing houses in London, of the best.— 
R. L. Sheldon, Akron, Ohio. 

[Macmillan & Co., 29 Bedford street, Covent 
Garden; Longmans, Green & Co., Paternoster 
Row; David Nutt, 270 Strand, London, W. C.; 
Paul, Kegan, Trench & Co., 1 Paternoster Square ; 
Chatto & Windus, 214 Piccadilly, London, W.; 
George Bett & Sons, York street, Covent Garden. ] 





595. Can you tell me the name of the author or 
where the quotation can be found, ending: 
Whose strong hand freedom’s immortal banner 

grasps, 
And waves its spangled glories o’er an envious 
world.—W. F. O., Ansonia, Conn. 





596. (1) Would you kindly publish the sonnet, Re- 
nouncement, by Alice Maynell? (2) Where can I 
find the following and by whom?: 

Wheel! oh, keep your touch; we’re gone ’round a 
corner. 


Time! mark time, an’ let the men be’ind us close, 
Lord! the transport’s full,an’ ’alf our lot not on ’er— 
Cheer, oh cheer! we’re going off where no one 
knows. 
Can you tell me anything of a poem named The 
Potato Child?—Chas. L. Hincke, Parker, Colo. 

[ (1) Mrs. Meynell’s Sonnet was printed in the 
September, 1896, number of Current Literature, 
page 210; (2) This quotation is the third stanza of 
Kipling’s Birds of Prey March. It may be found 
in The Seven Seas, page 149 (D. Appleton & 
Co.) ; (3) We regret that we have no knowledge 
of The Potato Child. Perhaps some reader of 
this page may supply the desired information. ] 





597. Stone the Woman: Can you kindly inform 
me in Open Questions who is the author of the 
poem, Stone the Woman; Let the Man Go Free, 
and where it can be found?—Mrs. L. B. Smith, Chi- 


cago, II. 

[The poem in question may be found on page 
396 of Slason Thompson’s, The Humbler Poets. 
A Collection of Newspaper and Periodical Verse, 
1870-1885: A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. The 
author’s name is not given. ] 





598. The Burial of the Cat: There was an exquis- 
ite little set of verses, entitled, The Burial of the 
Cat, which I should like to see revived, if you can 
get a copy (mine has been purloined). It appeared 
in the New York Weekly Tribune, in the ’50’s. I 
think.—Samuel Townsend, Little Falls, Wash. 

[We should be glad to see this poem if any of 
our readers could furnish us with a copy. Thanks 
to Mr. Townsend for the suggestion and for his 
enclosure of some verses on “Expansion,” asked 
for in a previous number, and already supplied to 
the querying correspondent. } 





509. Surnamed the Cruel: I have the enclosed 
poem in the form of a much-worn newspaper clip- 
ping—if not newspaper, perhaps magazine. I do 
not know what paper it was. Can Current Litera- 
ture tell me who the author is?—J. M. K., New 
York City. 

[The poem tells the story of a medizval queen 
overcome by love for the foeman king against 
whom she and her forces had gone out to do 
battle, and whom she had further meant to sub- 
due, through “woman’s wiles,” doubly a con- 
queror. There are five stanzas, the first of which 
reads as follows: 

Edward, the Conqueror, reigned—his realm near 
mine, 

Vague, lordless lands between: and ever I 

Looked out from my chill towers on earth and sky 
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And coveting more kingdom thrust the line 
Closer to where I knew his battlements must shine 


Can anyone identify the poem?] 





600. Asa subscriber of Current Literature I ask 
this favor: Will you please inform me where, that 
is, in what book or collection of poems I can find 
the poem where William Shakespeare, in praising 
his lady, uses her full name in the couplet as, “Oh, 
Ann hath a way.” I cannot recall the rest and desire 
very much to find it, nor am I certain who the au- 
thor is. If you can give me an answer from such 
a meagre description I will be very grateful.—Har- 
riet Rogers, Oxford Junction, Iowa. 


[We give below a stanza of the poem you de- 
sire, which is attributed to Shakespeare. The 
poem entire may be found in Rossiter Johnson’s 
Famous Single and Fugitive Poems: 


But were it to my fancy given 
To rate her charms, I'd call them heaven; 
For though a mortal made of clay, 
Angels must love Ann Hathaway; 
She hath a way so to control, 
To rapture the imprisoned soul, 
And sweetest heaven on earth display, 
That to be heaven, Ann hath a way; 
She hath a way, 
Ann Hathaway— 
To be heaven’s self Ann hath a way.] 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


535. Love's Geography: Prof. Milton is correct in 
his belief that Dr. John Allan Wyeth is the author 
of the poem, Love’s Geography, reprinted by Cur- 
rent Literature from the Criterion, and credited to 
C. M. Seymour. The poem was originally published 
in Harper’s Magazine some years ago, under the 
title of My Sweetheart’s Face, and may be found 
in the latest edition of Bryant’s Library of Poetry 
and Song. The plagiarist made two or three minor 
changes.—Ralph A. Lyon, Baltimore, Md. 





545. The quotation beginning, “I shall pass 
through this world but once,” is from Drummond’s 
The Greatest Thing in the World.—F. K. Johnson, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


[Our correspondent is in error in giving Pro- 
fessor Drummond as the author of this sentiment. 
It appears as a direct quotation in the subdivision 
entitled Analysis, of his famous address, The 
Greatest Things in the World; but he made no 
claim to originality in thus using it. We repeat 
what we said in our December number: This 
beautiful and familiar quotation, which we give 
below in full, has been variously attributed to 
Marcus Aurelius, to Etienne de Grellet and to 
Mrs. A. B. Hegeman. We should be heartily 
glad if any one could give chapter and verse 
for this, and so place the matter beyond dispute: 
“I shall pass through this world but once; any 
good thing, therefore, that I can do or any kind- 
ness that I can show to any human being, let me 
do it now, Let me not defer or neglect it, for I 
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shall not pass this way again.” Since writing the 
foregoing, our attention has been directed to an 
old epitaph, said to be inscribed on the tomb of 
Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire: 


Through this toilsome world, alas! 
Once and only once I pass. 

If a kindness I may show, 

If a good deed I may do, 

To any suffering fellow-man, 

Let me do it while I can, 

Nor delay it, for ’tis plain 

I shall not pass this way again. 


Is this the “true original?” Who can tell ?] 





566. The Pickanniny’s Funeral: Regarding the in- 
quiry in your March number as to the authorship of 
the poem, The Pickanniny’s Funeral, I can state 
that it is found in Will Carleton’s City Legends, 
and its correct title is The Negro Funeral.—Wm. 
H. T. Shad, Hillsboro, Ohio. 

[Answers to this query are also received from 
C. L. Hincke, Parker, Colo.; L. E. C., Andover, 
Mass.; Nell I. Minor, Linn Grove, Iowa; Miss 
S. E. Hull, Providence, R. I.; Ambrose Page, 
Norfolk, Va., and Amanda Kidder, La Crosse, 
Wis. ; the latter courteously enclosing a copy of the 
verses, which we have forwarded to the original 
querist. | 





Tampa: The lines, 
My life is like the prints which feet 

Have left on Tampa’s desert strand, 
are the seventeenth and eighteenth of Richard Henry 
Wilde’s famous poem entitled Stanzas, but more 
familiarly known as My Life is Like the Summer 
Rose. It may be found in almost any of the an- 
thologies.—R. L. C. White, Nashville, Tenn. 

[Similar answers to this question have been re- 
ceived from Overton Fulton, Nashville, Tenn., 
M. M., Augusta, Ga.; Jno. R. Amos, Palestine, 
Tex.; Mrs. Jane Mooney, Washington, D. C.; A. 
C. Flewallen, Columbus, Ga., and Mrs. S. T. 
Morris, Ironton, Ohio. Thanks to all these 
correspondents, several of whom enclose the 
poem. ] \ 

571. The quotation from Matthew Arnold which 
Inquirer, Colombo, Ceylon, asked for in March 
number, is from the section Absence, of the poem 
Switzerland. It is the third stanza: 

But each day brings its petty dust 

Our soon-choked souls to fill; 
And we forget because we must, 

And not because we will. 


—Allen Gullion, 'Centre College, Danville. Ky. 

[The following also have answered this ques- 
tion: C. N. B., Albion, Fla.; Jennie McDougall, 
Cleveland, O.; Lena L. Thro, Jeffersonville, Ind.; 
H. H., Lafayette, Ind.; Abby F. Harris, Lynn, 
Mass.; Margery Frances Borden, Los Angeles, 
Cal., and an anonymous San Francisco corres- 
pondent. ] 


570. 
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